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\ 7HEN Phyllis laughs, in sweet surprise 
My heart asks if my dazzled eyes 
Or if my ears take more delight 
In luscious sound or beauty bright, 


When Phyllis laughs. 


In crinkled eyelids hid Love lies. 
In the soft curving lips I prize 


Promise of raptures infinite, 


When Phyllis laughs. 


Far to the Orient fancy flies. 
I see beneath Idalian skies, 


Clad only in the golden light, 
Calm in perfection’s peerless might— 
The laughter-loving Venus rise, 


GENERAL 





HERE were a great 
many questions 
asked in Parlia- 
ment that  af- 
ternoon. They 
seemed unusual- 
ly unprofitable 
and unusually 
numerous, the 
Irish members, 
as always, being 
the chief offend- 
ers. Every one 
else wanted to 
hear one ques- 
tion answered, a 
question which 
everybody in Great Britain was asking 
everybody else, and which only one man 
could answer. The one man rose at last, 
with dignity, or diffidently, or languidly, 
as his manner chances to impress you, 
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ENGLAND. 


and faced a House in which every seat 
was filled, from the front row of the op- 
position benches to the high seat behind 
the ladies’ lattice. There were cheers 
from the government benches, and then 
a sudden and impressive silence. The 
First Lord of the Treasury broke this 
appreciative silence by a review of what 
had been done by the government in the 
past, what it hoped to do in the little time 
left to it, and what it would be forced to 
leave undone. ‘*And,” he added, ‘‘ Par- 
liament will probably dissolve not before 
the first part of such a week, nor later 
than the last part of some other week.” 
The members of the Conservative party, 
who were just as anxious as any one else 
to learn the date of the dissolution, and 
just as ignorant concerning it, looked 
blank at this, and the opposition laughed 
and cheered ironically, as though to ad- 
mit that they recognized the official utter- 
All rights reserved. 
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ance as not only unanswerable, bu: no 
answer at all. But they took it good- 
naturedly, like men who do not mind 
being played with if they are played with 
cleverly. All but Mr. ‘ Willie” O’Brien, 
who raises his hat and begs to inform 
the First Lord of the Treasury that, ow- 
ing to the government's failure to push 
a certain Irish bill, he will, so far as 
within him lies, oppose the progress of 
all other measures, to which threat, de- 
livered in a hoarse angry whisper, the 
First Lord of the Treasury answers by a 
polite bow of the head and a gratified 
smile. Then the House emptied itself, 
and everybody went away not a bit wiser 
than when he had come in. 

A week later the dissolution came. 
One of the hundred differences between 
an election in America and an election 
in England lies in the greater length of 
time which must elapse before the result 
of an English general election can be de- 
cided. At home Congressmen are elected 
over a varying number of days, as are 
members of Parliament, but with us the 
election of a Congressman only decides 
the success of that particular individual, 
while in England the political faith of 
the members elected decides of what po- 
litical complexion the government shall 
be, and from which side the Prime Min- 
ister shall be chosen. The result of this 
is that the election of each and every 
member in England, no matter how un- 
important he personally may be, counts 
just that much on one side or the other, 
and the interest is almost as keen in gain- 
ing every new seat whether the man who 
holds it is Mr. Balfour or the unknown 
son of his father. 

This system of spreading the election 
over so many days makes a general elec- 
tion much more entertaining to the vis- 
iting American than is our own, where 
the people vote for the President before 
sundown on one day, and know wheth- 
er he is elected or not, and whether the 
government has changed hands, before 
midnight. The English make very much 
more of a good thing when they have 
it than that. The American has only 
one fierce, anxious day of excitement 
and doubt; the Englishman stretches 
the excitement and doubt over two or 
three weeks, and gives every one a 
chance to prophesy things, and explain 
them when they do not turn out his way, 
and say, ‘“‘I told you so,” or, “‘I knew 


how it would be,” or, “‘ Wait until you 
hear from the boroughs,” and then, after 
you have heard from the boroughs, 
‘**Wait until you have heard from the 
counties,” and to hedge several times be 
fore any one knows exactly who is or 
who is not coming into power. This is 
the most important difference from a 
merely physical point of view; the others 
are the absence of bribery at an English 
election, and the number of people who 
work without hope of ‘getting anything 
for it,” and the absence of processions and 
brass bands. 

A general election in England is con- 
ducted by the entire people. There may 
be a Central Committee somewhere, as 
there is at home, but its work is not so 
conspicuous to the stranger as is the 
work of the first chance acquaintance 
he makes. Recall the most enthusiastic 
politician of your acquaintance during 
the late campaign, and multiply him by 
the whole population of Great Britain, 
and you obtain an idea of what a hold 
politics has on the people of England. 
By this I mean all the people, the voters 
and the non-voters, the gentleman who 
has thirteen votes in different counties 
and the young women of the Primrose 
League who have none, the landlord 
whose gates bar at his pleasure the oldest 
streets in London and the lodger who 
pays a few shillings for the back room. 

Every class works for its party and for 
its candidate in its different way. Its 
way may be to address mass - meetings 
under the folds of the union-jack or to 
humbly address envelopes, but whatever 
his way may be,every one helps. As 
soon as Parliament ends, this interest, 
which has been accumulating less active- 
ly for some time, becomes rampant, and 
members fly north and south, taking their 
wives with them to sit upon the plat 
forms, and their daughters to canvass the 
division, and their friends to make speech 
es, and the London season puts up the 
shutters until it is over. In London itself 
the signs of the times are various and 
many. You car see it in the crowds 
about the newspaper bulletin - boards, in 
the desertion of the Row in the morning, 
in the absence of the white light whic! 
had been burning over Westminster, in 
the placards on the hoardings, and in th 
carts and broughams filled with voters 
driving in elegance to the polls. The 
sandwich men on Piccadilly have changed 





‘YOUR CHAMBERS ARE INVADED.” 


their announcements of new playsand Van 
Beer’s pictures and somebody else’s catsup 
to ‘* Vote for Bings,” and you look down 


an irregular line of ‘‘ Vote for Bings” 
like the ghosts in Richard ITTJ., until you 
decide that no matter who the rival candi- 
date may be, you will not vote for Bings. 
The under-butler, in undress livery, tells 
you that her ladyship has gone to the 
country to help Sir Charles in his canvass. 
nd will not be back for a fortnight; and 
men you ask to dinner write you a week 
ater from Ireland to say they have been 
ttending the Ulster Convention, and 
speak of it as a much more important 


event than vour dinner; and your cham- 
bers 2re invaded by Primrose Dames, who 
cause your landlady to look upon you 
with suspicion, and who seem to take it 
as a personal grievance and as an inten- 
tional slight on your part that you are 
an American and not entitled to a vote. 
So I, personally, left London and fol 
lowed the campaign through the for- 
tunes of one candidate. And-as his can 
vass resembled that of others, more or 
less, I will try to show through it what 
an English election is like. My Candi- 
date’s fortunes were very pleasant to fol- 
low, because his canvass was conducted 
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with much picturesqueness in the form 
of rosettes and outriders, and was full of 
incident and local color, the local color 
being chiefly red. 

It might have been my luck to judge 
an English election by the efforts of a 
candidate unknown to the borough he 
wished to represent, who would have 
stood at the direction of the Central Com- 
mittee, and who might have been non 
persona grata to the electors of even his 
own party. In this case he would have 
put up at whichever inn favored his po- 
litical conviction, whether it was the bet- 
ter one or not, and he would have can- 
vassed the division as a stranger, and as 
a stranger have been treated accordingly. 
For, as you probably know, a gentleman 
who has lived in Wales may take a train 
across the country and stand fora division 
in Scotland, or vice versa, just as Mr. Stan- 
ley, who has spent a great part of his life 
in Africa, stood for Lambeth, because the 
Central Committee of the Liberal Union- 
ists assigned him to that division, and not 
because he was wanted there; indeed, as 
was apparent later, he was not. But My 


Candidate stood for a county division 
where his people had been known for 


hundreds of years, and where he had been 
known for at leastthirty, where the game- 
keeper remembered having handed him 
his first breech-loader, where the hunt- 
ing set who follow the Duke of Rutland’s 
hounds spoke of him as a ‘‘clinker” 
across country, and where the head of 
the family was the Lord Lieutenant of 
the county,and the owner of a great man- 
sion which was familiarly particularized 
for seventy miles around as ‘* the House.” 
And while all this and all that pertained 
to it did not make his calling and election 
sure, it did make his efforts to render that 
election sure of peculiar interest to the 
visiting American. 

My first intimation that I was to fol- 
low My Candidate’s fortunes was an in- 
vitation delivered by himself in person 
during a luncheon in town, into the third 
course of which he plunged uninvited to 
ask if I would like to go down to a polit- 
ical meeting of his that night and have 
my head broken. Mr. Oscar Wilde was 
also included in the invitation because he 
happened to be there, but he showed a 
lack of proper sporting spirit, and plead- 
ing an engagement, returned to the con- 
sideration of the fourth course. My host 
let me off, and My Candidate took me in 
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a train to some place, where a carriage 
met us, and carried us the rest of the way 
to a village with a queer name. In that 
way was I[ pitched forth into English 
politics. That night we spoke at the 
school-house. I say ‘‘ we” because for 
the few weeks which followed I cast my 
lot in with the Conservative party and My 
Candidate, and though I did not speak 
but once, on which unhappy occasion | 
turned all the Conservatives of sixty years’ 
standing into rabid Radicals, I always 
considered myself in the plural number. 

We had a small audience. It was as 
large as the school-house could hold, but 
it was small, and it was phlegmatically 
and delightfully Conservative. The farm 
ers and their wives sat on the front row, 
with the young ladies from the rectory 
and the local political agent. Back of 
these were the agricultural laborers, who 
correspond as a political factor to our 
sons of honest toil, and who wore suits 
of white corduroy and red ties, and 
who surprised one by looking exact 
ly like the agricultural laborers in the 
Chatterbox of our childhood and in the 
Graphic Christmas numbers of to-day. 
They had red sunburnt faces, and a 
fringe of whiskers under the chin, and 
hair that would not lie down. My Can- 
didate addressed the loyal electors of the 
village in a happily keyed conversational 
tone. He made, on the whole, a most sat- 
isfactory and clever speech, and I learnt 
for the first time how to say ‘‘ hear, hear” 
in such a way as to convey the sound of 
‘ere, ‘ere,” and the idea of marked ap 
proval and deep conviction at the same 
time. 

We did not speak beyond ten minutes, 
and then we made way for the political 
agent, and bowed to our electors, and got 
into the carriage again, and gave our driver 
the name of the next place. I have follow- 
ed the fortunes of politicians in my own 
country from town-hall to local assem- 
bly-rooms in much the same way, and | 
have journeyed from the Pavilion Music 
Hall to Islington and from Islington to 
the Surrey side with Albert Chevalier and 
other great men of the London music 
halls, and I was reminded during our 
drives from one queerly named village to 
another more queerly named of both of 
these former experiences, and yet there 
was a vast difference. There was the 
same slamming of the carriage door, the 
same quick gallop of horses, and the same 
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welcoming hurrah and glare of light and 
hand-clapping at the end of it, but My 
Candidate's road did not lie over greasy 
asphalt and between rows of lamps, but 
through hedges in full bloom and in the 
soft twilight of an English summer. We 
forgot our speech and the last placard of 
the opposition in the silence of the fields, 
and at the sight of the old-fashioned gar- 
den and the bunches of hawthorn and 
the long single rows of feathery English 
trees, and we stopped discussing ‘‘ one 
man one vote” to point out the spire of a 
village church or a cluster of thatched 
cottages with soft roof-lines broken with 
bunches of climbing-roses and curling 
smoke. I shall remember those long 
drives in the late twilight long after My 
Candidate has become a cabinet minis- 
ter, and even after I have forgotten his 
satisfactory and clever speech. 

The next place received us calmly, al- 
though we came into it at a gallop, and 
with the Candidate’s dog barking excited- 
ly from the carriage window. Old wo- 
men, who could not vote, dropped us 
curtsies from the cottage half-doors; and 
their daughters, who could not vote either, 
waved their aprons, and ran by the wheels 
to wave their hands in the windows; but 
their good men who had votes kept their 
hands in their pockets and their pipes in 
their mouths, and scowled uncomfortably 
over the hedges, as though instinct told 
them to touch their caps, and the Radical 
political agent had told them they must 
do nothing so foolish. Our local agent, 
with a union-jack in his button-hole, re- 
ceived us thankfully, for the gentleman 
then speaking had been for the last hour 
trying to hold the meeting together until 
we came, and was getting more hoarse as 
the crowd grew more noisy, and it had be- 
come a necessity of night or Bliicher. 
Then the local agent, who is always a 
young man with smooth hair and strong 
lungs, suddenly began to jump up and 
down and to cheer frantically, as though 
he had just discovered the Candidate's 
arrival, and the meeting turned to look, 
and the speaker said, ‘‘ Thank Heaven!” 
and dropped into his chair, breathing 
heavily. The Candidate’s speech was a 
little longer this time, because of doubtful 
spirits in the audience who had to be con- 
verted, and on account of their numerous 
interruptions. It struck me as a very 
noisy meeting, and I waited with some 
impatience to see the noisiest one put out 


as an example and a warning to the 
others; but no one was at all put out, not 
even the Candidate. That was my first 
experience of a mixed political meeting 
in England, and of the great and most 
curious institution of ‘‘ heckling.” Later 
in the campaign I was not so anxious to 
see the noisiest one put out as to ascertain 
at just which point in the proceedings it 
would be wisest for us to get out our- 
selves. 

The next speaking-place was one of 
the largest in the division. It was strong- 
ly Radical. This was the place where the 
Candidate had promised me we would 
have our heads broken. 

If you have ever attended a political 
meeting at home you will better appre- 
ciate how strange to an American must 
be a political meeting in England. The 
object of a meeting with us is to give 
the Candidate and some of his political 
friends an opportunity of telling all of 
those who care to come and listen what 
his party proposes to do, what he pro- 
poses to do if he is elected, and to point 
out with damning frankness the cor- 
rupt and evil doings of the other party. 
Those who do not care to hear this re- 
main away; those who do, interrupt the . 
proceedings only by begging the speaker 
to ‘‘ let "em have it,” referring by this, of 
course, to the corrupt and evil other par- 
ty. Any further effort on the part of the 
members of the audience to make an- 
tiphonal chorus of the meeting results 
in their being ejected forcibly and with- 
out sympathy or gloves. The result of 
this is that seldom any but Republicans 
attend a Republican meeting, and only 
good Democrats go to Democratic meet- 
ings, and every one departs having heard 
what he already knew, and more firmly 
convinced than before, in default of any 
testimony to the contrary, that his candi- 
date and his party are the right ones. And 
he in time votes accordingly, like a good 
citizen. 

But the English look at this differ- 
ently. The Briton’s vote is a very pre- 
cious thing to*him, and he wants to 
know exactly who is going to get that 
vote, and why he thinks he should get it. 
So he goes to the meeting at which the 
candidate is announced to speak and asks 
him. This is called ‘‘ heckling”; it is 
a Scotch word, and in Scotland is carried 
out with the careful and deliberate con 
sideration which marks that people 
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Sometimes the privilege of heckling is 
conducted in good faith, but more fre- 
quently it is not. It has one great ad- 
vantage, it teaches the unfortunate can- 
didate to think while he is on his legs, 
and to keep his wits and his temper. 

There was a man with a blue necktie. 
He was a most unpleasant gentleman, 
and he rose to ask questions at irregular 
moments with.a pertinacity of purpose 
and a confident smile which no amount 
of howling on the part of the good Con- 
servatives could dismay. 

**Mr. ——, sir,” he would say, ‘‘I ‘ave 
a question I would like to put to you, 
sir. Did you, sir, ordid you not, vote for 
the Impecunious School-masters Bill as 
presented on July 2, 1890?” 

Now it was not at all likely that any 
of the Radicals present had ever heard of 
this bill before, or cared two pence about 
it if they had, but they saw the fiendish 
purpose of the question, and they howled 
accordingly, a triumphant mocking how], 
quite long and loud enough to drown 
any possible answer in case the Candi- 
date had one to make, and sufficiently ex- 
asperating to make him forget it if he had. 
But the Candidate would smile easily, and 
raise his hands imploringly for silence, 
and then turn his head over his shoulder 


GENTLEMEN,’ THE CANDIDATE WOULD BEG.” 


with a quick aside to his political agent, 
or to one of the other speakers, and whis- 
per fiercely, ‘Quick; look it up; what bill 
does the ass mean?” and then smile en- 
couragingly on the heckler, while the po- 
litical agent would thumb over a Speak- 


er’s Hand-book, and whisper back, i 


by the Candidate’s figure: ‘‘Introdu 
by Lord Charing, seconded by Padding- 
ton; lost on second reading, 64 to 14, 
You voted for it. It was a bill to subsi- 
dize county school-teachers.” Then the 
Candidate, who had probably been taking 
tea on the terrace when the bill was in- 
troduced, and who had voted with his 
party at the division, and returned in 
time to say, ‘‘ Two lumps, please,” would 
smile cheerfully, and ask the heckler if 
he would be so good as to repeat his 
question, which the heckler judged was a 
subterfuge to gain time, and would repeat 
it in a more triumphant and offensive 
manner than before. 

‘* Tmpecunious School-masters Bill? Oh 
ves,” the Candidate would say. ‘‘ Intro- 
duced by Lord Charing, I believe. Oh 
yes, a very excellent bill; seconded, if I 
am not mistaken, by Mr. Paddington,” 
and then, turning to the political agent, 
‘*Am I not right?” to which the political 
agent, after a moment’s consideration, 
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nods a decided assent. ‘‘I voted for that 
bill.” All the Conservatives cheered, and 
the gentleman with the blue necktie sat 
down, rather red in the face, and scan- 
ning the notes, with which the Radical 
political agent who had sent him there 
had furnished him, with dawning distrust. 

But we did not always triumph. Some- 
times My Candidate would sit on a table, 
patiently swinging one leg and rolling 
and consuming cigarettes for a half-hour 
before the room grew sufficiently quiet 
for a steam-roller to have been heard 
around the corner. As exhibitions they 
were the most unfair, the most cruel, and 
the most unmannerly I have ever wit- 
nessed, and they were the same in every 
division in England. It used to remind 
me of a thoroughbred horse hitched to a 
post, with all the dirty little curs in the 
village, knowing that it could not reach 
them, snapping and snarling at his heels. 

‘*Gentlemen,” the Candidate would beg 
—‘‘ gentlemen, do you call this fair play? 
Do you call yourselves Englishmen? Do 


you— Oh, go to the devil!” and he would 
roll another cigarette and sit down on 
the edge of the table and wait. When they 
were too hoarse to yell and boo any longer, 


he would begin his speech again, or would 
imitate the excellent example of one of 
our Irish speakers, and call out in a 
breathing spell, ‘‘I can’t talk against 
two hundred men, but I can thrash any 
one of you here on this platform.” They 
always rose at this, not because they knew 
he could or could not, but some latent 
feeling of fairness would be stirred by it, 
and they would bid him have his say 
and ‘‘ speak up.” 

I suppose the abuse has grown to the 
limit it has reached to-day because the 
position in which the candidate puts him- 
self when he appeals to his electors is the 
only one when he is a petitioner, and not 
a superior being and a patron. In this 
country a candidate never dares to pretend 
that he is better than any one else, whether 
he has but his vote or is the President of 
his country. And so, when he goes forth 
to ask for votes, his attitude is unchanged ; 
he is still, as he has always been, one of 
ourselves. 

But you can see how different it must 
be in England. For months or years the 
candidate, especially a Conservative can- 
didate, lives and moves in another atmos- 
phere from that which his constituents 
breathe. He subscribes to their societies 
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and golf and football clubs, and addresses 
them from the head of the table at din- 
ners, and condescends to play cricket 
with them, and to give them a pass into 
the strangers’ gallery to look down upon 
him with his hands iu his pockets, his 
hat cocked over his eyes, talking famil- 
iarly to a cabinet minister. They stop 
trimming hedges to run and open the 
gate when he rides to the meet, or hurry 
from the shop to the sidewalk to take his 
order when his cart stops in front of the 
door. 

And then on one day all this is changed, 
and their chance comes, and they take it. 
Their candidate returns to them herald- 
ed by posters, and a circular letter which 
begs a renewal of that confidence which 
he has already enjoyed, hoping he has 
pleased them in the past, and promising 
to be good, and even better, in the future 
if they will only send him back to that 
fine club in Westminster again. It is 
all very courteous and friendly and dig- 
nified; but the electors, like Mr. Kipling’s 
soldiers, know they are ‘‘no thin red line 
of heroes,” and that telling them they are 
intelligent and free electors is not going 
to alter the fact that for years or months 
they have been touching their hats, and 
that it is now their turn, and that the 
candidate is taking his hat off to them. 

As heckling is the thing the American 
“an’t understand or admire, so the Cor- 
rupt Practices Act and its workings is the 
feature of an English election which ap- 
peals to him as its greatest triumph and 
glory. It is quite safe to say that bri- 
bery, as we know it, is unknown in Eng- 
land. The laws are against it, the senti- 
ment of the people is against it, and the 
condition of things at the present time is 
against it. The Corrupt Practices Act 
places the conduct of an election in the 
hands of one person, the political agent, 
who is made responsible for,and who must 
furnish an itemized account for every cent 
spent during thecampaign. Every voter 
of the opposition is virtually an auditor 
of that account, and proof of corruption 
in the slightest degree, if corruption has 
degrees, not only sends the political agent 
to jail, but loses the candidate his election. 

In England there is as little possible 
reward for services rendered after the 
election as there is actual bribery for 
services rendered before the election. 
Indeed, the most remarkable thing to me 
about the English elections was the num- 
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er of women and men who worked for 
he different candidates with no other 
neentive than the desire to see their man 
ind their party win. The shopkeepers, 
ifter a long day behind the counter, 
worked in the committee-rooms until two 
in the morning, folding and mailing cir- 
culars and other campaign matter. 

The women of the village, led by 

the rector’s wife, directed forty-five 
thousand envelopes in one week; 

and the ladies from the Castle rose 

early and canvassed the town in 

rain and storm to fill in the little 

slips with which the political agent 

had furnished them, and which 

they forwarded to 

him at headquar- 

ters before they 

went to sleep at 

night. Gentlemen 

of many clubs de- 

serted these clubs 

to travel ir open 

dog - carts over 

rough roads_ to 

speak at noisy, 

heated meetings, to 

sleep in strange 

inns, and to eat 

when and where 

they might. No 

fly-by-night theat- 

rical company or 

travelling tinker 

works harder or 

suffers more priva- 

tions than does the political speaker at an 
English election. The gentlemen who 
spoke for My Candidate came from all 
over Great Britain. Half of them were 
his personal friends, and as many more 
utter strangers, who spoke for him be- 
cause the Central Committee had asked 
them so to do, and who on the next morn- 
ing hurried away to speak for some one 
else. 

They were as various as the days of the 
year, and as entertaining. They came at 
all hours, unheralded and unknown, some 
to remain at the House only overnight, 
to appear for a brief half-hour in the 
smoking-room, and to depart before we 
came down for breakfast, and others to 
remain three or four days, and to furnish 
the House party with matter for infinite 
speculation and delight. 

The House party added an element to 
the campaign which was at least divert- 
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Its members were the drones in the 


Some of them could not speak 


ing. 
hive. 


because they were members of the House 
of Peers, or because if they had spoken 
they would have gained more votes for 
the other side than the Candidate could 
atford to lose, or because they were Amer- 


‘*TOLD YOU SADLY, AS HE FIXED YOUR BATH.” 


icans. But they lifted the strain of the 
canvass in different ways, and served to 
turn the Candidate’s thoughts to lighter 
things, and to givé him some one near 
at hand to abuse. It made an interest- 
ing picture at night, after the women 
had taken their candlesticks and the men 
had forgathered in the billiard - room, 
the non-speakers of the House party in 
their smoking-jackets amused or politely 
cynical, and planning tennis matches for 
the morrow, and the speakers enthusi- 
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astic and self -important, covered with 
flecks of flying mud, and very hoarse, 
and all trying to tell at the same time of 
the success with which their oratory had 
been received by the intelligent electors 
of Pigley-on-Thames, or Little Market 
Leeping, or Pippingham Corner. 

‘*You can't make too much of that,” 
the London barrister would say, rocking 
from one foot to the other in front of the 
fireplace. ** That’s an argument which I 
use in every speech I make. That ap- 
peals to their pockets. What does the 
agricultural laborer know of home-rule, 
or care 

‘*Ah, I think you’re wrong there,” the 
dissenting clergyman from Cork would 
interrupt. ‘‘Home-rule is the question. 
Now my experience is that they'll always 
listen to that. I find—” 

‘Well, they wouldn't listen to me,” 
the Oxford graduate breaks in, gloomily. 
‘They jolly well hooted me.” 

‘** Ts that all?” laughs the Central Com- 
mittee man, easily. ‘‘ My dear boy, wait 


until you speak at Eppingham Commons. 
They chased me for a mile.” 

And so it would go on, with the Can- 
didate sitting in the middle, sipping cold 


Seotch, and nodding his head to each in 
turn, and wishing they were all in bed, 
while the drones banged the billiard balls 
about and made mental notes for the 
amusement of the women folk in the 
morning. 

The court-yard was always filled with 
carts or traps or flies from the inn, or the 
bicycles of the telegraph messengers, and 
the table belowstairs was always set for 
these worthy people, and the table up- 
stairs always spread with what was 
breakfast for one man, and luncheon 
or dinner for another, or all three for 
the Candidate. They were most amus- 
ing, these elongated breakfasts, where a 
speaker would stop, with his plate in his 
hand, between the sideboard and the table 
to repeat a particularly fine flight of the 
night before, and the butler would wait 
impassively until the gentleman who had 
asked for more claret-cup had finished 
using his glasses to show the position of the 
Unionist stronghold in Ireland. It was 
politics all day and long into the night, 
from the early morning, when the man 
who valeted you told you sadly, as he fixed 
your bath, that ‘‘ we” had lost three seats 
since the night before, until nightfall, 
when the last tired speaker came apolo- 


getically in from the darkness and assured 
us that he had saved the sixty votes of Mid 
land Tooting by the greatest oratorical ef 
fort of his life. 

The part the women play in an Eng 
lish election is one of the things which no 
American can accept as an improvement 
over our own methods. It may either 
amuse him or shock him, but he would not 
care to see it adopted at home. The can 
vassing in the country from cottage to 
cottage he can understand; that seems 
possible enough. It takes the form of a 
polite visit to the tenants, and the real 
object is cloaked with a few vague in 
quiries about the health of the children 
or the condition of the crops, and the 
tractlike distribution of campaign doc 
uments. But in town it is different. 
The invasion of bachelor apartments by 
young Primrose Dames is embarrassing 
and un-nice, and is the sort of thing we 
would not allow our sisters to do; and the 
house-to-house canvass in the alleys of 
Whitechapel or among the savages of 
Lambeth, which results in insult and per 
sonal abuse, is, to our way of thinking, a 
simple impossibility. The English, as a 
rule, think we allow our women to do 
pretty much as they please, and it is true 
that they do in many things enjoy more 
freedom than their British cousins, but 
the men in our country are not so anxious 
to get into office, greedy as they are after 
it, as to allow their wives, in order to at- 
tain that end, to be even subject to annoy- 
ance, certainly not to be stoned and hus- 
tled off their feet or splattered with the 
mud of the Mile-End Road. Any one in 
England who followed the election last 
year knows to the wife of which distin- 
guished candidate and to the daughters 
of which cabinet minister I refer. 

I have seen women of the best class 
struck by stones and eggs and dead fish, 
and the game did not seem to me to be 
worth the candle. I confess that at tle 
time I was so intent in admiring their 
pluck that it appeared to me as rather 
fine than otherwise, but from this calmer 
distance I can see nothing in the active 
work of the English woman in politics 
which justifies the risks she voluntarily 
runs of insult and indignity and bodily 
injury. A seat in the House would 
hardly repay a candidate for the loss of 
one of his wife’s eyes, or of all of his sis 
ter’s front teeth, and though that is put 
ting it brutally, it is putting it fairly. 
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It would not be fair, however, if I left 
the idea in the reader’s mind that the wo- 
men go into this work unwillingly; on the 
contrary, they delight in it, and some of 
them are as clever at it as the men, and go 
to as great lengths, from Mrs. Langtry, 
who plastered her house from pavement 
to roof with red and white posters for the 
Conservative candidate, to the Duchesses 
who sat at the side of the member for 
Westminster and regretted that it threat- 
ened to be an orderly meeting. It is also 
only fair to add that many of the most 
prominent Englishmen in politics are as 
much opposed to what they call the in- 
terference of women in matters political 
as they are to bribery and corruption, 
and regard both elements of an electoral 
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campaign with as pronounced disfavor. 
The reply which the present President of 
the United States made to those enthusias- 
tic and no doubt well-meaning women who 
wished to form leagues and name them 
after his wife, illustrates the spirit with 
which the interference of women in pol- 
itics is regarded in this country. But 
then it is a new thing with us, and it is 
only right to remember that from the 
days of the Duchess of Devonshire’s sen- 
timental canvass to the present, English 
women have taken a part in general elec- 
tions ; that there is a precedent for it; and 
when you have said that of anything 
English, you have justified it for all time 
to come. The young American girl who 
would not think it proper to address men 
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‘*THE LADIES IN THE WINDOWS OF THE INN.” 


from a platform and give them a chance 
to throw things at her must remember 
that the English girl would not give the 
man she knew a cup of tea in the after- 
noon unless her mother were in the room 
to take care of her. And Iam sure the 
women in My Candidate’s campaign al- 
most persuaded me that they, as the polit 
ical agent declared, did more than himself 
to win the election. They did this by 
simply being present on the platforms, by 
wearing our colors, or by saying a kind 
word here or giving a nod of the head 
there, and by being cheerfully confident 
when things looked gloomy, or gravely 
concerned when the Candidate was will- 
ing to consider the victory already as- 
sured. 

The canvass lasted two weeks. They 
were two weeks of moonlight rides at 
night from one village to another, of spe- 
cial trains by day, and speeches in clubs, 
at cross-roads, in the market-places, and 


in the crowded, noisy school-rooms, and 
they ended with a long drive, on the day 
before the poll, of thirty miles through 
all the villages. As we were good Con- 
servatives and people of high degree, 
of whom such things were expected, we 
made these thirty miles behind four white 
horses, with postilions in red jackets and 
green velvet caps, and with long cracking 
whips. It made me look back involun 
tarily for the pursuing parent, or ahead 
for the gentleman in the gray caped coat 
and cocked hat who should have waited 
for us at a cross-road behind pistols and 


a black mask. The Radical Candidate 


made the same final trip over the same 
route in a dog-cart, driving tandem, with 
his sister beside him and a groom at the 


back. We met at the principal town on 
the road, and he pulled up smartly, 
he and our Candidate leaned over and 
shook hands, and the sisters of the rival 


randidates smiled sweetly at one another, 
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and said, ‘‘ What a pity it is such a rainy 
lay!” and we men raised our hats 
stiffly and proudly, and the excited popu- 
lace wept tears of joy. It was a histor- 
ical moment, and gained both Candidates 
many votes. We left our starting-point 
in a drizzling rain, with the sisters of the 
Candidate in beautiful red silk capes, and 
the Candidate in the open carriage, 

and with two of the ‘‘ hangers-on,”’ 

as we alieus from America or London 
were called, on the box. And we all 
bowed and smiled for thirty miles. 
The two on the box bowed to the pros- 
pective voters back in the fields be- 
hind the hedges, and we in the car- 
riage to those at the cottage doors, 

and so every one was included, and 

the feelings of no possible voter were 
intentionally hurt. Sometimes they 
appreciated the honor done them and 
sometimes they did not. 

At one place it was all blue, blue 
being the Radical color in that divi- 
sion, and the streets looked like the 
grand stand at the Polo Grounds 
when Yale has scored. They 
greeted us in this village with 
curses and groans, and the 
women ran into the street 
beating tin cans and waiters 
to frighten the horses, and 
made unladylike faces and 
used unladylike language. 
We thought it a most dirty 
and unpicturesque village, 
and the postilions put their 
heads down and lashed the 
horses into a gallop. But at 
the next place and the next 
they had luncheons spread 
for us, and everything was 
red, and all the windows 
were hung with the Candi- 
date’s portrait, and nice old 
ladies with red bows in their 
lace caps bowed to us from the front win- 
dows, and the maids waved flags from the 
doors, and the constituents raced along- 
side in the mud and made us feel very 
important indeed. The Candidate never 
properly appreciated the luncheons. He 
did not consider them important. But 
my brother and the other ‘‘ hanger-on,” 
who was a very smart youth in a long- 
tailed coaching-coat and a winning smile, 
used to help the cause along wonderfully. 
‘* You're very good,” the Candidate would 
protest to the anxious host, ‘‘ but I really 


cannot eat anything more. I have some 
friends outside, though—” Then he would 
call down the hangers-on from the box- 
seat as substitutes, and they would set 
cheerfully to work again, as though the 
effects of the luncheon of the last village 
had been washed away in the rain, 

‘‘T assure you, sir,” the political agent 
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‘‘THE MOB SEIZED THE HANGER-ON.” 


would say, pounding the table, ‘‘ that the 
meeting last night was the greatest—”’ 

‘*T say,” the one in the coaching-coat 
would interrupt, earnestly, ‘‘ would you 
kindly pass the pigeon pie? Thank you.” 

We had three luncheons before we 
reached B——, where we stopped two 
hours to rest the horses. B—— was the 
place where the votes were to be counted 
the next day, and strongly Radical. We 
found it very stupid waiting about after 
the exciting progress of the morning, 
while the horses were being baited, and 
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so we wrote out a placard in the inn an- 
nouncing the loss to Mr. Gladstone of 
four thousand votes in Midlothian, and 
put it up outside. I regret to say that 
this placard, when viewed from a dis- 
tance, read as though Mr. Gladstone had 
lost Midlothian. The line ‘‘ four thou- 
sand votes at” was there, but it was writ- 
ten so very small that no one could make 
it out unless he got within a few feet 
of it, which some good Conservatives pre- 
vented by standing in front of it. But 
the Radicals reached it at last and tore it 
down, and while we remonstrated the 
hanger-on in the coaching-coat went 
into the inn to prepare another bulletin. 
The remonstrances drew the crowd around 
us, and the crowd began to hustle, which 
is not what we mean in America when 
we use that word, but is putting your 
shoulder against a man and shoving him. 
About three hundred Radicals began to 
do this, and the Candidate broadened his 
shoulders and braced himself, and the 
Conservative workers plunged into the 
mob to help, and everybody began to 
sway and push, and the ladies in the win- 
dows of the inn became anxious. The 
hanger-on in the mean while had prepared 


his duplicate placard, and two Conserva- 
tives helped him up on their shoulders 
that he might nail it high above the reach 


of the mob. But the mob seized. the 
hanger-on by the tails of his long coach- 
ing-coat, and his remonstrances and the 
figure he made with the placard in one 
hand and a hammer in the other, and with 
his mouth full of tacks, as he tried to bal- 
ance himself on the shoulders of the two 
Conservatives and snatch his coat tails 
from the wicked Radicals, impressed me 
very much, though at the time I was oth- 
erwise engaged. Stones and sticks were 
flying, and fish that were never meant to 
fly, and the local inspector of police was 
begging the Candidate to go inside and so 
stop the riot, and the youngest of both 
sides were hammering each other right 
and left. They continued to throw things, 
the women throwing more spitefully than 
the men, but not aiming so well, and 
most of our party were hit, so that during 
the rest of our drive the carriage had a 
strange odor of a fish-market. 

There were no speeches that night. We 
all sat around the bouse and tried to play 
cards or listen to the piano, and talked of 
everything but the election on the mor- 
row. The day of the poll rose clear and 
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calm, but the announcement in the pa- 
pers of the morning that the Conserva- 
tives had lost fifteen seats on the day pre- 
vious did. not send us to B rejoicing. 

They surround the counting of votes in 
England with much dignity and a proper 
degree of mystery. The votes came into 
town locked up in big black tin boxes, car- 
ried between two constables of the differ- 
ent villages in the division, and the boxes 
were piled in great heaps in the town- 
hall. Then those who were to be present 
went before a magistrate and swore them- 
selves to secrecy as to what they were 
about to see. About one hundred people 
took this oath, eighty of whom were the 
young men who were to do the counting 
and the officials, and the remainder were 
a half-dozen friends of each of the candi- 
dates. 

What I saw, which I am sure my oath 
of secrecy will allow me to tell, was a 
long bare room, with a dozen tables in 
the centre shut in by a railing. Inside 
of this railing the young men unfolded 
and counted out the votes and kept tally. 
Outside the railing hung the interested 
ones of both sides—the friends, the late 
speakers, and the sisters of the rival Can- 
didates. Sometimes the votes at one table 
would all run one way, and if that was 
not our way we would crowd along the 
railing to a table where things were pro- 
gressing more cheerfully. At each table 
there were little books with each page 
marked to hold the record of twenty-five 
votes, and so by multiplying the number 
of the page by twenty-five, and adding 
the result to the results obtained in a 
similar way at the other tables, one could 
make a rough guess at how things were 
going. Asa matter of fact, things went 
entirely too evenly. For one hour, and 
it seemed much longer than that, we hov- 
ered over those rails like gamblers over a 
roulette table, or ran to a corner to com- 
pare calculations with some one else, the 
satisfaction of such comparisons being 
sadly marred by the fact that the Radicals 
were returning from another corner with 
cheerful countenances. Some one’s arithi- 
metic was most evidently in the wrong. 

It was a scene quite different from any- 
thing of the sort in this country. We 
receive the returns here in the seclusion 
of a private room by wire, and the hated 
other party can neither hear us swear 
nor rejoice; but at B we had to con- 
trol our satisfaction when things were 
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coming our way out of deference to our 
rival’s presence, and we dared not show 
our despair for the same reason. The 
sisters of the candidates smiled bravely 
and kept out of each other’s way; and 
the voices of the tellers as they called the 
names of the candidates monotonously 
from the twelve tables and the shuffling 
of the hurrying feet around the rail were 
all that broke the silence of the big room. 
Outside, beneath the windows, the mar- 
cet-place was packed with a great mob of 
nxious people, who were almost as silent 
as those inside. 

[It was noon before the twisted pieces 

paper had sunk from high white piles 
to a few seattered leaves on the twelve 
tables. And then one noticed a drawing 
away of the Radicals from one another, 
and an equally marked gathering together 
of the Conservatives, and one heard little 
gasps of doubt and hope and the louder 
swaggering tones of congratulation 

The Mayor of B—— rose at last and 
held the returns in his hand, and raised 
his eyes from them to smile slightly tow- 
ards My Candidate. He had no business 
to do that, but he was only human. And 
then, while be pushed his way towards the 
vindow to officially announce the result 
of the poll to the waiting mob, we execu- 
ted dance steps, or wrung the Candidate’s 
land, or punched each other in the side, 
or tried to look superior and as though 
we had never doubted the result from the 
first. But the Radical candidate's sister, 
vho had driven at his side over so many 
rainy miles and sat through so many 
weary anxious meetings, made a straight 

ne for our Candidate’s sister, and held 
out her hand, and of the two I think she 
vas the least embarrassed. 

‘‘My brother is something of a phi- 
osopher,” she said, bravely; ‘‘he will 
take it well.” I was very glad we had 
defeated the Radical candidate, but I wish- 
ed he had left his relatives at home. 

And then we were rushed out into the 
street, but not into such an unfriendly 
nob as that of the day before. It was all 
ed now, and they were quite crazy. They 
raised the Candidate up and carried him 
on their shoulders to the stone well in 
the market-place, where he made a speech 
rhich no one heard save the reporter, who 

id crawled between his legs, because we 
ill yelled so; and then we had a luncheon 
at the inn, and everybody drank every- 
body’s health, and the Candidate went to 
Vou. LXXXVIL—No. 520.—50 
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the window every other minute to show 
himself to the howling crowd and to bow. 
We had meant to return by rail, but that 
was much too insipid after such a victory ; 
and the red postilions appeared suddenly, 
and the four white horses, just as the fairy 
coach did for Cinderella, and fourteen 
other coaches and dog-carts and drags fell 
into line behind,and we left B at a 
gallop, all standing up and cheering and 
waving our flags or hats, and drunk with 
pleasure and success. 

They telegraphed on ahead that the 
successful Candidate was coming, and 
at each village the people met us, and 
unhitched the horses, and dragged the 
Candidate’s carriage through the streets, 
and all the people came to the doors and 
hedges and cheered too. And at every 
little thatched cottage the good Conserv- 
atives ran into the road and danced up 
and down, and at all the big estates the 
house-servants and the keepers and the 
men from the stables were gathered to wel- 
come us, just as though they had scented 
victory from afar; and I regret to say that 
we stole most of their flags as we galloped 
by, and decorated the fourteen carriages, 
so that it looked like a trooping of the 
colors as the cavalcade of union-jacks 
went rocking and rising and falling over 
the hills. 

It was a grand triumphal march of twen- 
ty miles. It was near six before we reached 
the big town near the House, and the peo- 
ple met us three miles out, on foot and on 
bicycles and on horseback, and dragged the 
coach the rest of the way under rows and 
rows of swinging flags and between lines 
of wildly excited people; and the Member, 
no longer a Candidate, made a speech at 
the Angel Inn—the fifteenth that day— 
and the landlord rubbed his hands, and 
said, cheerfully, ‘‘Every window in my 
*ouse will be broke this night,” which he 
accepted as a compliment to the stanch 
principles of his inn, which has been Con- 
servative since the night Charles IT. slept 
in it. And then we hitched up again, 
and rode out of the noisy town and through 
the quiet lanes on to the House, more sober- 
ly now, for we were conscious of how 
much victory meant there. 

The House stands at the-end of an 
avenue of elms a mile long, and the 
lodge-keeper had the great iron gates 
open in readiness for the first time in 
his life, and we raced through. It was 
just six, and the sun was going down be- 
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hind the House and the great elms, and 
the park lay half in shadow and half in 
twilight, and as we came swiftly up the 
homestretch we came so soberly that the 
deer did not run away, but merely raised 
their heads to look. That door of the 
House which opens on the mile of elms 
is one seldom used; it was opened once 
long ago for William III., and once again 
more lately for the young prince who 
died, and again that day for the Mem- 
ber. On the lawn in front of it all the 
tenants stood in their best clothes, with 
red wherever they could put it; and on the 
steps were the ladies from the other houses 
about, and the officers who had ridden 
over from the camp, and back of them all 
the servants in their best livery and pow- 
dered hair. 

And in the centre, standing very tall 
and quite alone, with a red silk cloak 
falling from her shoulders to the stone 
flagging, was the Lady of the House. And 
the Member jumped out first and ran up 
the steps and stooped and kissed her 
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hand, while she did not look at him. 
but out across the park, because, being a 
great lady in the land, she could not |e: 
these people see how much she cared, as 
other women could. The Candidate had 
returned bringing his sheaves with him 
and from the steps of the place that had 
been his home, and to the people who had 
known him when he was a boy, he mad 
the last speech of his campaign. I do: 
remember that speech now, except that 
went away suddenly in the midst of it, an: 
gazed steadfastly at a somewhat blurred 
painting of the ‘‘Sixth Countess of - 
at the age of nine’; but I shall always 
remember that home-coming—althoug) it 
was not my home-coming, and although | 
was a rank outsider and had no business 
there—and the sun setting behind the gray 
walls, and the long line of elms thro 
ing their shadows across the park, and 
the cheering, happy crowd of tenants, 
and the tall, beautiful figure in the 1 
cloak standing silent and motionless 
the centre. 


SEPTEMBER. 
BY ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN. 


aged hath the summer reached her golden close, 

LN And, lost amid her corn fields bright of soul, 

Searcely perceives from her divine repose 
How near, how swift, the inevitable goal: 

Still, still she smiles, though from her careless feet 
The bounty and the fruitful strength are gone, 
And through the soft long wondering days goes on 

The silent sere decadence sad and sweet. 


The kingbird and the pensive thrush are fled, 
Children of light, too fearful of the gloom; 
The sun falls low, the secret word is said, 
The mouldering woods grow silent as the tomb; 
Even the fields have lost their sovereign grace, 
The corn-flower and the marguerite; and no more 
Across the river’s shadow-haunted floor 
The paths of skimming swallows interlace. 


Already in the outland wilderness 
The forests echo with unwonted dins; 

In clamorous gangs the gathering woodmen press 
Northward, and the stern winter’s toil begins. 

Around the long low shanties, whose rough lines 
Break the sealed dreams of many an unnamed lake, 
Already in the frost-clear morns awake 

The crash and thunder of the falling pines. 
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Where the tilled earth, with all its fields set free, 
Naked and yellow from the harvest lies, 
By many a loft and busy granary, 

The hum and tumult of the thrashers rise; 
There the tanned farmers, laboring without slack, 
From dawn till eve attend the spouting mill, 

Feeding the loosened sheaves, or with fierce will 
Pitching waist deep upon the dusty stack. 


Still a brief while, ere the old year quite pass, 

Our wandering steps and wistful eyes shall greet 
The leaf, the water, the beloved grass; 

Still from these haunts and this accustomed seat 
I see the wood-wrapt city, swept with light, 

The blue long-shadowed distance, and between 





The dotted farm lands, with their parcelled green, 
The dark pine forest and the watchful height. 


I see the broad rough meadow stretched away 
Into the crystal sunshine, wastes of sod, 
Acres of withered vervain, purple-gray, 
Branches of aster, groves of golden-rod; 
And yonder, toward the sunlit summit strewn, 
With shadowy bowlders crowned and swathed with weed, 
Stand ranks of silken thistles, blown to seed, 


Long silver fleeces shining like the noon. 





In far-off russet corn fields, where the dry 
Gray shocks stand peaked and withering, half concealed 
In the rough earth, the orange pumpkins lie, 
Full-ribbed; and in the windless pasture field 
The sleek red horses o’er the sun-warmed ground 
Stand pensively about in companies, 
While all around them from the motionless trees 
The long clean shadows sleep without a sound. 














Under cool elm-trees floats the distant stream. 





Moveless as air, and o’er the vast warm earth 
The fathomless daylight seems to stand and dream, 
A liquid cool elixir, all its girth 
Bound with faint haze, a frail transparency, 
Whose lucid purple barely veils and fills 
The utmost valleys and the thin last hills, 
Nor mars one whit their perfect clarity. 










Thus without grief the golden days go by. 
So soft we scarcely notice how they wend, 
And like a smile half happy, or a sigh, 
The summer passes to her quiet end; 
And soon, too soon, around the cumbered eaves 
Sly frosts shall take the creepers by surprise, 
And through the wind-touched reddening woods shall rise 
October with the rain of ruined leaves. 
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THE HANDSOME HUMES.* 


A Novel. 
BY WILLIAM BLACK 


CHAPTER XIII. 
UNTIL TO-MORROW. 


MINHE long invalid-chair of wicker-work, 

forming a kind of couch, was out here 
in the garden; Nan was seated by the side 
of it, on a low stool; and, with head bent 
down, and in half-murmured tones, she 
was making confession to her father of all 
that had occurred that morning between 
Sidney Hume and herself. She did not 
once look up. She knew nothing of what 
was passing in this man’s face; she saw 
nothing of the dreams and the renuncia- 
tion that were in his patient, sad eyes; 
she did not even notice that his clinched 
right hand, resting on the arm of the 
chair, trembled somewhat. In profound- 
est silence he listened to her, to the last 
word; and even then he did not imme- 
diately answer her. 

‘“Are you angry, Dodo?” she asked, in 
the same low voice. 

He roused himself instantly. ‘‘ Angry, 
Nan?” he said, with the greatest cheerful- 
ness. ‘‘Angry? This would be a pretty 
time for anger, when you come to tell 
me that you have got a sweetheart !—and 
that one just about the handsomest and 
best-dispositioned young fellow you could 
have found in the whole country. A 
splendid fellow—straightforward—honest 


have been telling you happened quite w; 
foreseen—no one dreamed of it befor 
hand. The fact was I—I thought I wa 
never to see him again—and I was ye, 
miserable, Dodo, and that is the trut), 
and then meeting him in this way 

‘* And that just shows you how I mis A 
manage things for you, Nan,” said 
‘** Here I send you out by yourself—whe, 
you were in great trouble—and I did n 
even know you were in trouble 

‘I did not intend to tell you,” she mu 
mured., 

‘But doesn’t that prove that you wa 
some one nearer your own age to con 
prehend you and sympathize with yo 
said he, with great gentleness. ‘ Isn't 
that clear enough? You see I have: 
been able to manage very well for yo 
Nan, with all my scheming—if you hay 
to go away for a solitary walk — v 
wretched and miserable—thinking about 
what is troubling you—and not able to 
tell any one. And perhaps you wer 
crying too?” he added, watching her i: 
timid and furtive way. 

She hung her head. 

‘* You see there’s where it is, Nan, 
went on. ‘“‘I’m so stupid. You wa 
some one nearer your own age.” 

‘‘T shall never have any one be as k 
to me as you have been!” she said, passio: 


no showing off—and good-natured if ately. ‘‘ Never—never—never! But what ( 
good-nature was ever declared in any I want you to understand, Dodo, is this 1 
one’s manner. Hardly a time for anger, all I have been telling you that happened 
isit? Rather a time for congratulations, this morning came about by accident; it ! 
I should say. And—and when are we to could not have been foreseen or avoide: \ 
have the wedding, Nan?” But marriage is quite different. Marriag: , y 
She started in surprise. ‘‘The wedding, is something that can be put aside, if on a 
Dodo?” she exclaimed. ‘‘There was no wishes. And I am not going to leave a 
talk of any wedding. A wedding that you, Dodo, so long as you care to hav: t] 
would take me away from you?” me with you: will you remember?” a 
** Well?” said he, with bland encourage- “Very well, very well,” said he, and lo 
ment. ‘‘ Well; we must look forward to he put his hand on the soft, golden-brown to 
that, you know. It’s the way of the hair. ‘‘I don’t, mean to drive you out the 
world—I've told you again and again. of the house just yet. The time w O1 
Young people must live their lives. Old come soon enough—all right, and nat Ns 
people can’t be expected to live their own ral, and as it should be. And there's a 
lives and to claim the young people’s lives other thing, Nan. I mentioned to yo ye: 
as well; that would hardly be fair, would one or two reasons why I thought ou las 
it?” acquaintanceship with Mr. Hume should : 
‘*But you don’t understand, Dodo,” be dropped. But then, you see, that was vie 
she said, almost piteously. ‘‘All that I assuming there was nothing else than lea 
* Begun in June number, 1893 this 
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acquaintanceship betwixt you and him; 

and now that it is all changed, now that 

he is your sweetheart, Nan, and will some 
day be your husband, well, you must en- 
tirely forget what I said about him and 
his family. I was exaggerating, I dare 
say—making mountains out of mole-hills. 
People are reasonable, after all. And he 
will see that you are not put into any 
false position—trust him for that—he has 
a shrewd head on young shoulders. And 
he'll be so proud of you, Nan, that he 
won't let any one treat you but with re- 
spect. He has got some independence 
some firmness—oh, yes, yes: he will see 
that his wife has not to run the gauntlet 
of any prejudice—” 

‘*But Lam not his wife as yet, Dodo,” 
she said, with flushed forehead. ‘‘I am 
only your daughter.” 

‘‘And a very good daughter too,” said 
he, blithely (though his eyes looked tired). 
‘‘Now give me your arm until I get on 
my legs: dinner must be about ready.” 
Then, as they went together towards the 
house, he said: ‘‘ Why, don’t you know 
that you always put an extra value on 
anything that is yours when you see some 
one else value it as well? AndIam quite 
proud that my Nan should be appreci- 
ated—yes, indeed. Something added on: 
you're a person of importance now, Nan: 
you with your young lover, handsome, 
and clever, and bold. And poor Dick 
Erridge—what is to become of him?” 

‘‘Ah, that was never possible, Dodo,” 
she said,as they entered the house, ‘‘ though 
once or twice I thought of it, with a fancy 
that it might please you.”’ 

Next morning again he was clearly 
nervous and troubled, though he endea- 
vored to preserve a gay demeanor. ‘‘ Do 
you expect a visitor to-day, Nan?” he said 
at breakfast, regarding her with affection- 
ate scrutiny. ‘‘Surely your hair is a lit- 
tle trimmer than usual—not quite so wild 

and rebellious? And what hour are you 
looking forward to? Five o'clock, for cus- 
tom’s sake? Or four, if you allow for a lit- 
tle impatience? Or perhaps even two? 
Or what do you say—what do you say, 
Nan—to twelve?” 

‘“He would have come in to see you 
yesterday, Dodo,” she said, with downcast 
lashes, ‘‘only that Mr. Erridge was here—” 

“Oh, I don’t approve of formal inter- 
views,” said he, cheerfully. ‘* Not in the 
least. What is the use of them? The 
thing is done; you and he have settled 
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it between you—all quite right and satis- 

factory; you and he are the important 
people. Why should I be expected to 
interfere, or cause embarrassment? No, 
no; I will take care there sha’n’t be any 
embarrassment for anybody.” 

Nevertheless, bet ween eleven and twelve, 
as he was seated in the dining-room, watch- 
ing Nan put nasturtiums and sweetbrier 
into the flower-tubes on the table, a foot- 
fall outside summoned that apprehensive 
look back into his face again. 

‘**Nan,” said he, quietly, ‘‘ will you go 
into the garden for a minute or two?” 

She left; and the young man entered; 
but Mr. Summers at once cut short his 
explanations and apologies for having 

‘stole Bonny Glenlyon away.” 

‘It might have been wiser if you had 
looked elsewhere for a wife,” said he, 
gravely; ‘‘but then, as you say, some- 
times these things happen without set 
intention; and in any case since you two 
have pledged yourselves to each other, 
then that isdone. And I ought to be glad 
of it; for it makes Nan’s future secure, if 
anything should happen to me. I think 
you will be kind to her; and if you are, 
one thing is certain, she will not be un- 
grateful- 

‘*But why should you talk of Nan be- 
ing left in that way?” Sidney protested. 
‘“Why should you make such gloomy 
forecasts—-” 

*T like to think that everything is pre- 
pared, and made safe and secure, where 
Nan is concerned,” he went on. ‘‘ And as 
I tell you, you won’t find her ungrateful 
for kindness. She's a brave lass; she’s 
not one of the whimperers; she is natu- 
rally light-hearted—and the best and hap- 
piest companion a man ever had. Well, 
why should I preach to you abovt Nan? 
You'd better go and talk to her yourself. 
You'll find her in the garden.” 

And Sidney would at once and gladly 
have accepted this invitation, only that, 
having eyes as well as another, he could 
not but perceive that on the table was a 
tray with a lot of cut nasturtiums and 
sprays of sweetbrier, while several of the 
flower-tubes were empty. 

‘*But Lam afraid I may be interrupting 
her,” he said, with some hesitation. ‘‘It 
was really you that I was impatient to 
see—at this unusual hour—” 

**Oh, no, you won’t interrupt her,” her 
father said. ‘‘ And the longer you keep 
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the better— that is the proper place for 
Nan, and for the roses in her cheeks. 
She’s far too much given to hanging and 
dawdling about me, when all I want is to 
sit still and give this slung arm of mine 
perfect rest. Now that’s not the kind of 

a thing for a young girl at all. She 

should have plenty of active exercise— 

driving about, walking about, running, 

climbing, with fun and merriment. You 

go and make her ramble about the garden, 

and cheer her up. Tell her she is not 

wanted in-doors at all. Why should she 

bother about these rags of flowers?) What 

is the use of paying wages to maidservants 

if they can’t get the rooms ready?” 

He spoke quite angrily; he took up the 
newspaper, so that his visitor might know 
he was dismissed; then, when the young- 
er man had left the room, he resumed his 
seat. But he did not keep his attention 
fixed on the newspaper for long. Pres- 
ently it dropped by his side. His eyes 
were staring blankly before him, with 
visions and recollections in them. Or 
perhaps he was vaguely listening, here 
in the cool shadow of the room, near the 
open window? Yet what could he gath- 
er of the wide world without, save the 
chirping of birds, the stirring of the 
honeysuckle, the hum of bees, that made 
the universal silence seem remote? The 
lovers were away by themselves now, 
eager and busy and joyful with their 
own affairs. And he wasalone. By-and- 
by there was a soft sound of footsteps 
on the path outside; he snatched up the 
newspaper and assumed an air of pre- 
occupied interest: it was the sporting in- 
telligence he was apparently studying— 
how Michigan had been entered for the 
Royal Handicap at Leicester, and John 
Gilpin for the Cesarewitch and the Cam- 
bridgeshire. And then those footfalls 
faded away again; the paper fell from 
his hand; and his eyes were once more 
thoughtful and sad—but not quite so 
sombre as they had been. For, even as 
the lovers passed, he had caught some 
tone or two of Nan’s voice; and surely 
there was a fine and happy cheerfulness 
there?’ He rang the bell, and with a kind 
of humility asked the maidservant if she 
did not think she could finish putting the 
flowers in the glasses—so that Miss Anne 
should not be hurried when she came in 
from the garden. 

And meanwhile what amazing discov- 
eries those young people were making, as 











they strayed about in that wonderland 
of sweet scents and glowing colors and 
basking sunlight! Two lifetimes to be 
conned over: and in the give and tak: 
of personal experience and opinion eac} 
kept disclosing to the other a succession of 
marvels, of absorbing interest even in the 
smallest particulars. Of what did the, 
not talk, in these swift-flying moments 
—of pansies and poppies and Words 
worth’s daffodils, of Herrick and Loy: 
lace and Suckling, of ‘‘ Kubla Khan” and 
St. Agnes’ Eve,” of Cumnor Hall ove 
there in Berkshire and the hapless Amy 
Robsart, of Lorenzo and Jessica and the 
magic Italian night— anything, every 
thing—it mattered little—so long as all 
the wonder of all the world shone in the 
rose-tints of her cheek, and all heaven 
seemed to open to him in the blue deeps 
of her eyes. Perhaps, like most young 
men of the day, he was but indifferent! 
acquainted with Burns; but his mother 
could have put him on the right track 
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gaed a waefu’ gate yestreen, 
A gate, I fear, I'll dearly rue; 
I gat my death frae twa sweet een, 
Twa lovely een o’ bonnie blue. 
“'Twas not her golden ringlets bright, 
Her lips like roses wat wi’ dew, 
Her heaving bosom, lily-white, 
It was her een sae bonnie blue. 
“She talked, she smiled, my heart she wil 
She charmed my soul I wist na how 
And ay the stound, the deadly wound, 
Cam frae her een sae bonnie blue.” 
And to him, in this first intimate inte. 
communion of souls, it seemed as thoug 
he were exploring some virgin forest 
coming upon new beauties and new mir 
acles at every turn; while there were 
entrancing strains in these mysterious 
groves—no other than the soft musical 
diphthongs of her speech, the lengthened 
do-wn and to-wn and no-w: it was all 
a kind of dream, only that when she gave 
him a vose he took her hands in his and 
held them, and they were real enough. 
pulsating with happiness, and warm. 
Then, again, he found to his amazement 


that she had never been out of her native 
land—had never beheld the sun rise over 


the red islands of the Gulf of Aigina, with 
the pale columns of the Parthenon on 


the distant height—nor lain out on the 


lagoon, watching the procession of gon 
dolas go through the darkness like « 


golden snake, while a colder radiance 


began to steal over the frontage of 5 
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Giorgio—nor looked down upon the spa- 
cious Conea d'Oro, with its dark green 
orange groves seeming to tremble through 
the luminous summer heat; and here 
also there were large schemes and imagi- 
native possibilities, suggesting the time 
when these two lives, hitherto so unac 
countably separated, should flow togeth 
er, in one consentient and happy channel. 
But Nan rather drew back from these 
visionary projects. Was not the present 
and immediate hour all that human hearts 
could wish? And they had so much to 
confide to each other! 

Of a sudden she pulled out her small 
trinket of a watch. 

‘Oh, Sidney, what ashame!” she cried. 
‘We have kept luncheon waiting twenty 
minutes!—and never a word from poor 
Dodo—no, of course not, never a word! 
Quick, quick, let us go in!” 

‘Yes, I will make my apologies, and 
say good-by, and be off at once,” he said, 
as he hurried along with her to the house. 

But that was not at all Mr. Summers’s 
idea. He had directed the parlor-maid to 
put places for three at the luncheon table ; 
and when the young people went in-doors 
he was waiting for them, with an invita- 
tion for Sidney Hume which was most 
gratefully accepted. Furthermore, he 
seemed rather inclined to offer excuses 
to his guest for any possible deficiency ; 
he explained that they had been put to 
some little inconvenience through being 
unable to drive in to Henley; but now 
the phaeton had been sent home, and there 
would be no trouble in the future. For 
what was he apologizing, then?—the ab- 
sence of cold tongue, or some particular 
kind of pickle? Chipped flints would 
have been welcomed by the young lover 
so long as he was allowed to take his 
place opposite Nan. 

‘Now, Dodo,” she said, as soon as they 
had sat down, ‘“‘I am going to talk seri- 
ously to you. You are always telling me 
that there is nothing like sunlight and 
fresh air—always insisting on my being 
in the open—invaluable for the health 
and spirits; and yet here have you been 
in-doors all this beautiful morning—” 

‘lam rather afraid of the heat, Nan,” 
he said, uneasity. ‘It would be very 
awkward, you know, if any kind of in- 
flammation were to be set up: I think 
the cool shade of the rooms is better.” 

‘“And do you mean to say, Dodo,” she 
exclaimed, ‘‘that you are not going to 
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drive in to Henley with me this after 
noon, on the very first day the phaeton 
has come home?” 

‘I am rather afraid the oe 
wouldn't do my arm any good, Nan, and 
that’s the fact,” said he. *‘* The doc tor is 
so particular about rest and quiet. But I 
was thinking you might give Mr, Hume 
a bit of a lift—just to show him how 
your Captain can go—that is, if he is not 
ashamed to sit behind such a cireus-look- 
ing beast 

‘Oh, to hear such things about my 
beautiful Captain!’ she cried. And then 
she looked across the table. ‘Sidney, 
what do you say?” 

‘Well, ves, I think he is a beautiful 
creature,” he declared, boldly, ‘‘ though 
I’ve never seen him in the shafts, you 
know.” 

‘Oh, he can go—he can go—and with 
a very pretty action, too,’’ Mr. Summers 
said; and thus it was he got it ae 
that he should stay at home, while Nan 
would drive her lover in to Henley, by 
way of the Fair Mile. 

And very proud was Sidney to be so 
driven. He also thought she had a good 
style in the handling of reins and whip— 
when he chanced to pay attention to such 
matters. But in fact he was now engaged 
in telling her all about his family—and 
about the three beautiful Miss Hays— 
and about Thomas the Rhymer and his 
Teviot-side prophecy—and similar things. 
Above all he spoke of his mother, talk- 
ing in extravagant terms of her wit and 
shrewdness, her gracious manner, her 
striking figure and distinguished appear- 
ance; and clearly it had become the first 
wish of his heart that Mrs. Hume, as soon 
as she returned to Henley, which was to 
be on the following Monday, should come 
away out to Crowhurst, and make the ac- 
quaintance of both father and daughter, 
and see for herself what treasure of a 
bride he had discovered amid the quiet 
inland woods. Nan did not respond so 
joyfully to this proposition. She was si- 
lent for a second or two; but presently 
the brisk motion and the flying air and 
the sunlight had brought back her spirits 
again, and she was laughing with her 
speed well-blue eyes. 

Alas! this was but a sorry parting in 
the main thoroughfare of Henley, on a 
Saturday afternoon, with lots of idlers 
lounging about. But at least he had se- 
cured for himself the whole of the next 
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day; he was to go out to Crowhurst early, 
and bring with him the engravings and 
miniatures of which he had been telling 
her; and the quiet hours would go by in 
the still garden. And so, with another 
look interchanged between those two, he 
left her and walked away home. 

Nevertheless, this ineffectual farewell 
haunted him with a sense of dissatisfaction 
and disappointment. He could not bring 
himself to hunt out those engravings—of 
the three Miss Hays, of the old tower on 
Teviot-side, and the like. He went out 
again and for a little while stood looking 
at the busy river; but all the beauty and 
the quick-glancing life of it—the restless 
poplars, the yellow bridge, the shimmering 
water, the long and shapely boats shooting 
by in their lustrous bronze—had no inter- 
est for him. He strolled along until he 
came in view of the open space of Hart 
Street; but she had left Hart Street; the 
Stanhope phaeton was no longer visible. 
He continued on until he reached Bell 
Street; and here he was just in time to in- 
tercept her—the small groom, having ex- 
ecuted the last of his commissions, was 
crossing the pavement to return to his 
perch. 

‘*T want to be with you as long as I 
can,” Sidney said to her; and he got up 
and took his seat beside her without fur- 
ther ceremony. 

And again he said, 

‘You know, bidding good - by in the 
middle of Henley is not good-by at all.” 

‘*Why not?” she asked; but there was 
no answer; and presently they had left 
the town and were driving along the Fair 
Mile—the broad thoroughfare barred across 
by the sunlight and the shadows of the 
lofty elms. 

At the Traveller's Rest the road begins 
to ascend; and at this point he and she 
surrendered the charge of the vehicle to 
the groom, that the horse might be walked 
up the hill, while they leisurely proceeded 
on foot. But before they reached the 
much rougher road that strikes off at right 
angles to lead away towards the heights, 
skirting as it does so one of the great 
beech woods, they came upon a path that 
intersects this wood, and naturally they 
followed that, proposing to rejoin the 
phaeton at the summit. A few yards of 
advance, and they already found around 
them a perfect silence of leaves and tall 
stems and bracken; a prevailing twilight, 
also, save that here and there shafts of 








afternoon sunshine fell slantwise on the 
tangled undergrowth, and now and aga}; 
the stirring of the topmost branches 0: 
the beeches showed a gleam of blue 
Here, indeed, was a more fitting plac 
to say farewell than the main thoroug!) 
fare of a small provincial town; here in a 
hushed, mysterious stillness seeming to 
shut out all the rest of the world. A) 
‘until to-morrow ” is easily said; and fe: 
vent assurances and reassurances and 
faithful vows come quickly when the 
heart is surcharged with them; and the 
moments are all too short that are given 
over to passionate embraces and sweet 
kisses and devouring looks. But all the 
while—shut their ears as they might 
they were haunted by an inexorable sound 
the sound of wheels outside on the steep 
and flinty road. And so at length they 
had to tear themselves asunder, with som: 
lingering last glances that spoke of ine! 
fable things. When, finally, they emerged 
into the bewildering daylight — finding 
themselves just ahead of the slow-draggin 
phaeton—it must have seemed to them as 
if they had been wandering in some dim 
enchanted forest, such as poets tell of. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
BONDS AND COILS. 


** Ou, I will give it him—I will give 
him well!” said Mrs. Hume, as the afte 
noon train was drawing near to Henle 
‘*Leaving two poor lone women all }) 
themselves in London, and running away 
to Cappadocia, or Upper Egypt, or some 
such place, hunting for Greek stage- 
bills—” 

‘*But I can understand the fascina- 
tion,” said Lady Helen, contentedly look 
ing out on the placid landscape. ‘‘ Indeed 
I think I must have caught a little of the 
infection myself. I find the British Mu 
seum quite interesting now; and I never 
see a handful of old seals and rings in a 
shop window without wondering whether 
there might not be a Greek gem amongs! 
them—one of those archaic ones, you 
know, with thé long skeleton figures 
This intaglio I have got for him—this 
Hercules and the lion—looks all right, | 
imagine: it cannot be quite modern, an 
way, for the grooves in the sard are po 
ished as perfectly as the surface—’ 

‘* Ah, Helen, dear,” observed her con 
panion, in sentimental fashion, ‘‘ he w:! 
never value anything so much as t! 
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Santa Maura ring you gave him in ex- 
inge for that little keepsake I see you 
still wear. And that reminds me: some- 
times I think I shall never die happy un- 
he and you and I—just the three of 
s—go away on a yachting cruise through 
those Greek islands. You can do it so 
sily now: steamer to Corfu, then hire 

» yacht there, and off you go to Santa 
Vaura, and Ithaca, and the Gulf of Patras, 

| Lepanto. Non cuivis homini, you 

yw: it isn’t given to everybody to go to 
Corinth—in a hundred-ton schooner; but 
| would live on potatoes and milk all the 
rest of my life to secure myself such a 
Wouldn't that be a 

ince for you and him to search about 

old Greek gems!—and who knows, 

perhaps a poor body like myself might 
pick up a little bit of modern silver em- 
And don’t you think he would 

ike a capital guide for us, if we went 
across to Tiryns and Mycenz?” 

Lady Helen was discreetly silent; for 
this proposal seemed mysteriously to in- 
volve something else. In what capacity 

is she expected to form one of that 
travelling trio? It was a question she 
could neither ask nor answer. 

But now the train was slowing into 

e station; and of a sudden Mrs. Hume, 

ippening to cast her eyes forward, joy- 
fully called out: 

‘‘Why, here he is! here is a piece of 
condescension! here is the rascal him- 
self, come along to meet us.”” And then 
she added, with a laugh: ‘‘There’s one 
thing about those brats of mine—they’re 
easy to recognize at a distance, the lasses 
as well as the lads. They’re geyan ken- 
speckle, as their forefathers would have 
said.” 

And amidst her motherly pride and 
idmiration, when this tall and handsome 
on of hers came forward to open the 
door for them, she forgot all about the 
errible scolding she had undertaken to 
administer; and Lady Helen, too, re- 
eived him with a favoring glance and 
smile. 

‘‘T saw your carriage outside the sta- 
tion,” he said to her, ‘‘and I guessed you 
ould be coming by this train.” 

‘‘ Well,” said she to him, *‘ I have been 
elling Mrs. Hume that she might as well 
drive on at once with me to the Hall, and 
then we could go on the river, and have 
a look at the house-boats 
She hesitated. 
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delicious voyage. 
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‘* Would you like me to go with you?” 
he said, dutifully. ‘‘The punt you have 
is more comfortable for ladies than a 
hired boat—and I could pole it along for 
you—” 

‘* Will you be so kind?” said she, with 
pleasant and grateful eyes; and in amin 
ute or two, when the footman had brought 
their things from the railway carriage, 
they found themselves in the open ba- 
rouche, driving along by the busy river, 
and through the no less busy town, which 
was all bedecked now with bunting at 
the headquarters of the 
clubs. 


various row ing- 


The strangest thing was that on his 
first glimpse of her after some little time 
of absence she had looked unexpectedly 
and unaccountably old. Very elegant- 
looking, no doubt, and refined; the pale 
features, the beautifully arched eyebrows, 
the conscious gray eyes with their dark 
lashes, and the fine bulk of her raven- 
black hair all very effective and striking; 
but there was no fascination—there was 
no bewilderment—there was no glamour 
and radiance as of youth and sunshine 

nothing to cause the heart to tremble 
with the mere sense of proximity. He 
recalled certain speculations of his, in the 
self-communion of solitary evening hours 
at Lilac Lodge; and now these specula- 
tions seemed to him to have been not 
‘‘sane”’ at all, but quite the reverse of 
that, and impracticable, and futile, and 
hopeless. Yet she was most gracious to 
him. When he accidentally addressed 
her as Lady Helen, she appeared a little 
bit surprised, and even amused; but she 
made no protest. She told him of the 
intaglio she had picked up for him, and 
hoped it was a good one, though it was 
not like anything she could find figured 
in Baron Stosch’s work. She offered to 
postpone the survey of the house-boats if 
he thought the poling of the punt would 
be oppressively warm work; for indeed 
along the river valley the heat was con- 
siderable, there being not a breath of 
wind—even up on the wooded heights 
the blue columns of smoke from this or 
that red-tiled mansion rose without de- 
flection into the golden afternoon. And 
she would have both Mrs.-Hume and 
Sidney promise to come and dine at 
Monks-Hatton Hall on the Friday even- 
ing, the better to see the illuminations. 

When they reached the Hall, she 
begged to be excused for half a minute, 
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that she might go and report her arrival to 
her mother; and accordingly they went 
into the library to wait for her. And no 
sooner had she left them than Mrs. Hume 
addressed her son, in something of an 
undertone. 

‘* Well, Mr. Sid,” said she, ‘“‘I hope 
you feel properly crushed and penitent?” 

He turned from the books and the 
busts, and regarded her with a glance of 
inquiry. 

‘I must say dear Helen is the most 
forgiving and good-natured creature in 
the world,” Mrs. Hume went on. ‘‘And 
it is all the more surprising in a girl who 
is so much sought after—and who has 
got so much independence of character. 
Why, any other girl would have been 
most indignant: your treatment of her 
has been really too bad; and yet here she 
comes down from town, and meets you, 
and is as amiable and friendly as ever; 
aad she has been hunting in the old 
shops for cameos for you; and I am al- 
most certain she has given Captain Erle 
his congé at last.” 

‘“My treatment of her?” he repeated, 
in a vaguely astonished way. But he 
could say nothing further; for at this 
moment Lady Helen appeared, followed 
by a servant bringing cushions for the 
punt. And so they passed through the 
open French windows, and went down 
the steps, and crossed the spacious lawn 
leading to the river-side, where they 
found the shining, bronze-hued craft that 
was to take them away on their tour of 
inspection. 

Nevertheless, as he proceeded to pilot 
them through the intricacies of the swarm 
ing river—now pausing to watch a swing 
ing eight go by, and again making way 
for a couple of maidens paddling their 
own canoe with a happy disregard of all 
surroundings—the phrase his mother had 


used haunted him. His treatment of 
Lady Helen? What had he done? Or 
left undone? What had she been gen- 


erously pleased to forgive? It is true he 
had come away from town in the midst 
of the gayeties of the season; but he had 
played the part of squire of dames for a 
considerable while; and he did not re- 
gard himself as pledged to remain in that 
office for ever and ever. All the same 
these insinuations and reproaches of 
Mrs. Hume caused him some disquiet; 
and he accompanied the two ladies. on 
their visits—for they soon found them- 
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selves among friends-—in a perfunctory 
fashion. If there was any mystery o/ 
entanglement or error he was impatient 
to have it cleared up at once—so that tli 
promiscuous chatter of these people over 
tea and cake, and ices and strawberries 
had no sort of interest for him. 

An opportunity arrived in due cours: 
When, their visiting over, they retum 
to the Hall, Lady Heien was for ord 
ing the carriage to take them home; 


Mrs. Hume would not hear of such a 
thing; she and her long lad of a son, s 
said, would walk back to Lilac Lodge 


And hardly had these two set out th: 
she reverted to the very subject that had 
been occupying his mind. 

‘** Yes, indeed,” she said, ‘‘ Helen has 
shown herself most forgiving—most fo 
giving. I could hardly have expected 
of her; for she is proud, and impetuous 
and wilful; she has plenty of spirit a 
independence. I shouldn’t have been at 
all surprised if she had received you in ; 
very different manner this afternoon.’ 

‘Now what is all this about?” he cd 
manded—for he was simple and direct of 
speech himself, and therefore intolerant 
of mystification. 

‘What is it all about?” she repeate: 
‘You don’t know? When your going 
away from London like that, and remain 
ing away, might very easily have led any 
one to imagine that the engagement b 
tween you and her was broken off.” 

‘The engagement? What engag: 
ment?’ said he, midway between anger 
and stupefaction. 

‘You must be quite well aware,” said 
she, but without meeting his eyes, ‘‘ th 


every one assumes there is an 
ment between Helen Yorke and you.” 

‘*Then every one assumes all wrong 
he made answer, bluntly. ‘There is 
nothing of the kind. And I am not 
sponsible for what a lot of idiots may as 
sume.” 

‘‘Nor am I,” his mother said, 
simple dignity. ‘“‘It is enough for nx 
if Heien herself assumes that there is : 
engagement.” 

‘*Oh, and Iam not to have any say 
the matter!” he exclaimed. 

‘I do not know what you may ha 
said, or left unsaid,” she rejoined, quic 
ly. ‘It is not always by spoken words 
that understandings are arrived at, a1 
the course of lives shaped. No engag« 
ment? Sidney—my dear child! We 
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you know that lam no eavesdropper, or 
spy: and that night at Lady Kenrick’s, 
en I was seeking you and Helen, to 

you away, I should certainly not 
-e gone into the conservatory if I had 
wn I should find you standing there 
th clasped hands.” 

Oh, that was only a piece of tom- 
foolery,” he said, with impatience. ‘‘A 
co pact- about calling each other by 














our Christian names 

And is that nothing?” said this tall 
ind statuesque and silver-haired lady, 
whose voice was suave. ‘‘And is the 
exchanging of keepsakes nothing—and 
them ostentatiously? Why, 

at do you suppose those people on the 
river thought this afternoon, when they 
found Helen going about with us?—what 
but that the old relationship which was 
notorious enough in London had been 
resumed, as was natural, when she came 
down to Henley? Come, come, Sidney! 
I know that young people like to have 
their secrets; but you cannot expect me 
to be blinder than the rest of the world; 
and all I wished to say, and all I wish to 
say now, is that Helen is a dear, good 
virl, who has far more forgiveness in her 
composition than I could have hoped 
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Now he had no heart to quarrel with 

s mother; for he was very fond and 
proud of her; but he felt that he was be- 

¢ wound round in coils that were none 
of his twisting; and instinctively he 
crew restive and resentful and indignant. 
As they were crossing the garden to enter 
the house, he said to her: 

‘‘Look here, Mater, let’s have an end 
of this. I tell you, there has never been 
a single word of love-making between 
Helen Yorke and me, nor anything else 
that could be misconstrued into love- 

iking. And there are other reasons 

hy there never could be any engage- 
ment between us, as I will explain to 
you some other time—” 

She had reached the open door, and 
she turned and faced him—for he seemed 
rather inelined to remain in the garden 

and the penetrating regard of this au- 
gust dame had no kind of fear in it. 

‘* Misconstruction ?” she said, in a mea- 
sured and incisive way. ‘‘It appears to 
me, my dear Sidney, that those who give 
ground for misconstruction are bound to 
make what reparation they can—the only 
eparation possible where a young lady’s 
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name is concerned. I say you are bound 
in honor to Helen Yorke; I say your 
honor is at stake, even if there were no- 
thing else to be considered. Yes, and I 
will say this, too, that I never yet heard 

no, nor did any one ever yet hear—of a 
Hay or Hume drawing back, where his 
honor was involved.” And therewith 
she turned and swept away from him: 
she knew that her words had struck 
deep. 

At first, indeed, he was all aflame with 
rage—for his common-sense was up in in- 
dignant revolt; yet his wrath was direct- 
ed not so much against his mother as 
against the contrariety of circumstances 
and the stupidity and malignant inter- 
meddling of mankind. Nay, at this very 
moment, he was for going right away 
back to Lady Helen herself, and demand- 
ing of her if anything in his conduct 
towards her could justify in the remotest 
degree such an amazing misinterpreta- 
tion. But calmer counsels prevailed. 
Might not Lady Helen also have been 
among the purblind, piecing insignificant 
things together, and fashioning impossi- 
ble horoscopes? Might not she, too, be 
inclined to say, with the same incompre- 
hensible irrelevance, that never Hay nor 
Hume was known to draw back, where 
his honor was involved? It was altogeth- 
er a maddening imbroglio—with no way 
out clearly visible. 

At dinner not one syllable was said of 
this over-brooding subject; Mrs. Hume 
—knowing that her words would be well 
remembered—-had now returned to her 
ordinary mood of brisk good-humor; she 
was telling him all about the other mem- 
bers of her scattered family, their plans 
for the autumn, and what not. He lis- 
tened attentively enough; perhaps think- 
ing in a forlorn way of his own little 
plan, which he had hoped to put in exe- 
cution at once, for bringing about a meet- 
ing between his mother and his peerless 
Nan; and probably cursing the fatuity 
and perversity with which the best-laid 
schemes “ gang aft agley.” This was not 
an auspicious moment to ask a critical- 
eyed, exacting, and somewhat dictatorial 
mother to go away out into the solitude 
of the beech woods, to make the acquaint- 
ance of the roseate, shining, summer 
natured Princess he had discovered 
there. 

After dinner, Mrs. Hume having her 
own affairs to attend to, he wandered out 
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by himself in the twilight, and strolled 
down to the river-side. And now all the 
sleepy languor of the afternoon had fled; 
there was a fresh and cool breeze rustling 
and bending the tall Lombardy poplars 
and tossing the drooping tresses of the 
willows on the lawns; while the aquatic 
world had woke up to a new life—eights, 
fours, and pairs, dingheys, steam-launch- 
es, and canoes interweaving warp and 
woof on the bosom of the stream. Spec- 
tators were clustered on the bridge; 
damsels on horseback were scampering 
through the meadows, with an occasional] 
pull-up to look at a passing crew; the 
swans, in unmolested reaches, appeared 
to be holding mysterious converse with 
the bottom, but nevertheless keeping an 
alert eye for anything tossed them from 
the bank; while here and there an azure 
or crimson jacketed youth, oblivious of 
all this varied activity, would leisurely 
ply his pair of sculls, fondly regarding 
Schén-Rohtraut in the stern — Schén- 


Rohtraut in the lightest-hued of boating 
costumes, with the tiller ropes brought 
idly over her shoulders. The golden light 
had now gone from the evening skies; a 
silver-gray dusk was stealing over the 


wide pastures and the wooded uplands. 
It seemed a peaceable, happy, contented 
kind of universe to live in—if only there 
were no busybodies indulging in mon- 
strous suppositions, and malignant cir- 
cumstances destroying one’s pet schemes. 

But after all he was going out to Crow- 
hurst next morning; and out to Crow- 
hurst, next morning, he accordingly went; 
there compensation awaited him, and as- 
surance, and the gladdest of welcomes. 
Yet no sooner had he arrived than he 
was bidden to depart; for Nan was or- 
dered to take him away for a long drive 
on so fine a morning, Mr. Summers’s arm, 
curiously enough, still hindering him 
from accompanying these young people. 
And so, as soon as the cream-colored 
Captain and the phaeton had been brought 
round, off they went: with no thought of 
descending into the turmoil of the town 
and the river-side, but,on the contrary, 
making away for Bix, and Nettlebed, 
and Nuffield, by lonely highways, through 
still beech wooas, pausing at times, on 
some stretch of upland heath, to look 
abroad over the wide Berkshire plain, be- 
yond which the far western hills were 
but as silver-gray films in the white glare 
of sun and sky. Then when they came to 
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any steep incline they gave the reins 
the diminutive groom; and descend: 
and went forward on foot, or ling: 

behind, as best pleased them; and be 

thus left free, and alone with themsely, 
in the silence of the summer morni 

they could make experiments with 1 
pet names for each other, and invent } 
ulant misunderstandings for the sake 
making up, and interchange confiden: 
about the most trivial matters, whi 
so soon as they were known to be jx 
sonal to either, immediately became 

most momentous importance. The gi 
humblebees went drowsily booming b 
the pink and white roses in the hedg 
were fragrant in the heat; a million dia 
monds sparkled on the glassy leaves of a 
holly-bush; a distant corn field was sca: 
let with poppies up towards the rounded 
summit. The world was so full of beau 
tiful things !—and their hearts were so full 
of happiness! 

But still— 

‘‘Nan,” said he, ‘‘suppose there js 
something you know you ought to laugh 
at; and suppose you allow it to troubl 
you; and suppose you call yourself a foo] 
for allowing it to trouble you: very w: 
which you is it that calls the other you a 
fool—which is your real self?” 

‘Tf these were the problems, Sidney 
she said, ‘‘they put before you at 
Souls’, I don’t wonder that you can 
away and settled down among your o 
books at Henley. But what is the trou 
ble? Won't you tell it me?” 

And he did tell her, in a 
the story of his relationship with Lady 
Helen; and he told her also something 
of what his mother had said the day | 
fore; though he carefully avoided her 
phrase about his honor being at stak 
that was too serious, considering that he 
was making light of all this embroilment 
And meanwhile Nan’s usually happy 
and sunny face had grown unwonted); 
thoughtful and preoccupied. 

‘‘Is she so very beautiful, Sidney 
she asked, in a low voice. 

‘*Lady Helen? Oh, she is good-look 
ing enough—distinguished-looking, ) 
know—and elegant, and graceful, and 
that. And clever too: rather too shia 
indeed, when her temper gets ruffled. But 
she can talk; and she’s learned in all the 
new religions—or irreligions; and she 
keeps abreast of all the latest scientific 
discoveries—at least she goes to soirées 
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at South Kensington. 
clever—” 

‘‘Is she so very handsome, Sidney?” 
she asked again. 

‘*Well, she has a good figure—and, as 
[ say, she is graceful and elegant—and 
she dresses beautifully,” he replied, in a 

iwwue kind of way. Then, of a sudden, 
as if by some inspiration or insight, he 
altered his tone, and said, boldly: ‘* But 
[| will tell you this, Nan: if you and she 
were in the same room together, no one 
would look her way. Why, you don’t in 
the least seem to understand that there is 
a kind of splendor about you that is al- 
most bewildering. 


Oh, yes, she is 


And you don’t under- 
stand what wonderful eyes you have 
how they flash and wound—you don’t 
know how they flashed and wounded a 
poor casual stranger who chanced to be 
going by the frontof St. Mary’s Church.” 

‘‘And your mother expects you to 
marry her?’ Nan asked again, in the same 
low voice. 


‘‘Blessed are they who expect no- 
thing!” he answered—for he would not 


have her mind overclouded on this fair 
morning. 

‘* And perhaps Lady Helen also?” 

‘*How can I tell? That is not a ques- 
tion to be asked of a young lady, unless 
you are pretty sure of the answer. And 
if there did not seem to be some kind of 
madness in the air at present, I should 
have said it was about the last thing that 
could have got into Lady Helen’s head. 
However, I should not have bothered 
you with all this nonsense: let us have 
done with it. And Iam going to give 
my mother something else to think of: 
something more reasonable, and whole- 
somer, and pleasanter: I’m going to bring 
her out to see you, Nan, either to-morrow 
or next day.” 

She looked up, startled. 

‘*Oh, do not be alarmed,” he went on. 
‘T shall say nothing of our engagement. 
I have all my dark scheme planned out: 
I mean to introduce her to your father 
and you by a kind of accident; ana then 
she will form her first impressions of you 
without any sort of prejudice. Do you 
see? And you will find her a delightful 
woman—as soon as this absurdity has 
got cleared out of her head: the sort of 
woman to make friends with everybody 

full of fun and good-humor and frank 
kindliness. She likes her own way a lit- 
tle, you know; but then she has been al- 
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lowed that all her life; and I am sure 
that not only her ewn family, but also 
the families they have intermarried with, 
would tell you that never once had she 
shown a trace of selfishness. She likes 
regulating things and managing, no 
doubt; but it is never for herself. And 
my forecast is this, Nan: that in about 
two minutes after seeing you—in about 
one minute after seeing you—she will 
love you.” 
When after 
drive—which 
about on 


roundabout 
was chiefly a wandering 
foot through still woodland 
ways—they returned to Crowhurst, Sid 
ney had to reluctantly say good-by: he 
had promised his mother and Lady Helen 
to be in attendance at a certain hour. 
And when he had gone, Nan and her fa- 
ther went out into the garden, among the 
white campanulas, and the clustered 
roses, and the trained honeysuckle sweet- 
ening all the surrounding air. He 
thought she was rather silent, as they 
took their little walk together, arm in 


their long 


arm. He glanced at her once or twice, 
furtively and anxiously. And then he 
said : 

“There has been no trouble, Nan? 


You seem rather quiet. 
nothing to trouble you?” 

‘*Oh, no,” she said, rousing herself to 
cheerfulness. ‘‘ Nothing at all. I was 
only thinking. Sidney says he will 
bring Mrs. Hume out to see us to-morrow 
or next day.” 

** Yes?” he said, in his grave and tran- 
quil way. ‘* Well, that is as it should 
be. And I hope Mrs. Hume and you 
will become very good friends.” 

But by-and-by, as they were strolling 
up and down the paths, between the 
borders of dark blue lobelia, he said, quite 
timidly: 

‘* Nan, I have been considering. Per- 
haps you would rather that I was out of 
the way when Mrs. Hume calls?” 

She turned and stared at him, not com- 
prehending; or denying to herself that 
she did, or could, comprehend, 

‘‘It is you she is coming to see,” he 
explained, with the ‘strangest humility. 
‘*She might not want to see me at all. 
And perhaps you would rather that I 
kept out of the way—I could go for a 
walk, you know, while she was here.” 

She looked at him again. 

‘Yes, that is a likely thing!” she said 

with proud and tremulous lips. 


There has been 
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CHAPTER XV. 
IN A LIBRARY, AND ELSEWHERE. 


WHEN on the following afternoon Mrs. 
Hume was asked by her son to go for 
a little walk into the country, she was 
not so surprised as. many mothers would 
have been in the circumstances; for these 
two had always been great companions, 
when the boy was heme from college: 
their tall figures were a conspicuous and 
familiar feature in and about Hen!'ey. 
On this occasion he said they ought to 
get away from the tumult of the river- 
side; they would have enough of that on 
the regatta days; an hour or two amidst 
the quiet of the beech woods, or out on 
the upland heaths, would be a pleasant 
change. And to this she blithely assent- 
ed: she was in a most happy and gra- 
cious humor; for now she was quite con- 
vinced-—since he had made no further 
protest, nor, indeed, reverted to the mat- 
ter in any way—that her warning words 
had taken effect, and that he had resolved 
to acquit himself in regard to Lady Helen 
as honor seemed to demand. So all was 
well; her heart was full of blissful con- 
tent; and it was in a most cheerful mood 
that she set out with him—these two look- 
ing like brother and sister, but for her sil- 
ver-white hair—to leave this busy little 
town, by way of the long ascent of Gravel 
Hill. 

And very briskly and brightly she 
talked and chatted to him, of many mat- 
ters, and many men and women; and 
when she came, by accident as it were, to 
Lady Helen Yorke, she did not fear to 
mention her either. Yet,strangely enough, 
it was not in praise of her dearest Helen 
that she spoke, it was rather in disparage- 
ment. 

‘**Spoiled? Oh, yes—I’ve often said it. 
How could she help being spoiled? A 
reigning beauty has to encounter that 
kind of thing, of course—paragraphs in 
the papers about her superb appearance at 
such and such a reception—photographs 
in the shop windows—colored lithographs 
in the supplements of women’s journals 

all that is not wholesome for a young 
girl. And then the way the men run af- 
ter her! I wonder how many offers of 
marriage she has refused; and naturaily 
that puts it into a young woman's head 
that she can throw the handkerchief 
whenever and wherever she pleases; and 
she becomes more and more finical—and 


perhaps even contemptuous of the ma; 
kind around her. And yet,” continued 
this skilful detractor, ‘‘she is docile 
some cases; she likes to learn; she has 
been reading up lately all sorts of boo 
about ancient Greece, since I gave her 
hint as to what you were working at; a: 
only the other day she was wondering 
you would tell her whether she ouglit : 
keep to the familiar Mycene, or go half 
way and say Mykene, or go all the way 
and say Mukenai. And that is another 
thing: she is profoundly interested in ex 
cavations; she would like to try some lit 
tle private enterprise—Syracuse she was 
suggesting—” 

‘** Alexandria would suit her turn bet 
ter,” said he—‘‘the ancient Alexandria, 
that has lain buried for centuries; but she 
would have to have a pretty large fortune, 
and the Egyptian government as well, at 
her back.” 

‘*Oh, she will be a very rich woman 
when her father dies!” Mrs. Hume said, 
seriously. ‘‘Or even when she marries, 
I suppose, he will do something hand 
some by her. And I was thinking my 
self,’ she continued, in a more off-hand 
way, ‘‘of some little joint undertaking. 
For example,if Helen were resolute about 
it, I shouldn’t mind coming in with some 
fragment of my small savings—with your 
permission, of course; for all that, such as 
it is, is coming to you; and out of your 
own capital you might be willing to sub 
scribe something; so that the three of us 
would have the whole project in our 
own hands. And don’t suppose that / 
want to stand in front of the ruins to be 
photographed, and to appear in the fron 
tispiece of the book; not at all; you two 
only; I should be behind the camera, 
making tea. And what a useful book 
that would be for me—with your name, 
and Helen’s also, on the title-page — | 
mean useful as a wedding-present: I de 
clare my poor wits are incapable of devis 
ing anything new, and my poor purse is 
drained. Buta book with my son’s name 
on the title-page, that would be something 
—and—and if Helen’s name were there 
also—that would be a happy conjunctio! 
wouldn’t it?” 

The prospect of being allowed to dig a! 
Alexandria did not appear to excite his 
enthusiasm, the fact being that at this 
point his eyes were fixed on a certain 
white gate, and he had become the prey 
of an overpowering anxiety. For, as the) 












drew near to Crowhurst, he found him- 
sf more and more perplexed as to in- 
venting any rational and plausible excuse 
for calling there; and he was vaguely 
thinking of continuing their walk, and 
postponing the awkward moment until 


} 


their return. But as it chanced, as they 
came up to the gate, Mrs. Hume, looking 
over the bars, said, 

‘What a fine show of pansies!” 

She paused, as there seemed to be no 
one about. The pansies were a broad 
border round a plot in the front lawn 
pale yellow and snow-white they were, a 
goodly show. But the next plot had a 
border of another plant which was unfa 
iar to her—a plant with dark green 
lanceolate leaves, and spiky, tubular, or- 


YY 


ange red flowers. 

‘*T wonder what that is?” she said, inci- 
dentally. 

‘‘Let me go in and ask,” said he, in his 
desperate case. ‘‘ I know the people very 
well—oh, yes—I have made their ac- 
quaintance—a Mr.Summers and his daugh- 
ter who have come te live here—the fact 
is, 1 have been thinking that you ought 
to call, as they are comparatively stran- 
gers 7 

She seemed a little surprised; but she 
was not particularly sensitive or back- 
ward; besides, she was ready to agree to 
anything after his tacit acquiescence in 
her great Eastern scheme—for at least he 
had brought no immediate objection. 

‘‘Oh, very well, if you like,” she said, 
at haphazard. ‘‘ But I have brought no 
visiting-card with me.” 

“They are sure to be at home—and 
they will give you a cup of tea,” he said. 

So they opened the gate, went up to the 
house, rang the bell, entered, and were 
shown into the small drawing-room. 

‘“Who are they, did you say?” she 
asked as she took a seat. 

‘Mr. Summers—and his daughter,” 
said he—with his ears trembling for foot- 





steps. 

It was Nan who first appeared, and 
now Mrs. Hume was nothing less than 
astonished: this was not at all the kind 
of country maiden she had expected to 
find in a road-side villa or transformed 
farm-house, but a young creature of 
quite distinetive and remarkable beauty, 
who had a quiet self-possession and a 
perfect manner as she bade her visitors 
welcome, and whose voice was extremely 
musical and pleasant, with no trace of 
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rustic accent. Mrs. Hume was a shrewd 
and quick-thinking woman: why had 
Sidney never said a word to her before 
of this new acquaintance? Young men 
were given to talking of pretty girls: he 
could not be quite so indifferent to them 

although he had generally shown him- 
self indifferent—as to have forgotten 
even the existence of this exceptionally 
and even remarkably attractive young 
person? Mrs. Hume was a little alarm- 
ed and bewildered. The girl was very 
charming, very modest, and her voice 
was winning: but what was Sidney do- 
ing in this house? And why had he so 
carefully concealed his knowledge of 
these people? 

Nan’s father now entered the room: 
and instantly it struck Mrs. Hume that 
she had seen this peculiar-looking man 
—and no doubt his pretty daughter also 
—somewhere before, perhaps at a rail 
way station. He came forward, and was 
introduced to her, and said a word or 
two; then he took a seat rather towards 
the window, as if he would leave Nan to 
continue the conversation, as. if he wish 
ed to be ignored and forgotten. But 
that was not at all according to Nan’s 
view of the situation. In answer to her 
visitor’s friendly inquiries, she would 
say, ‘‘ My father does not care to know 
many people,” or ‘‘My father is quite 
content with this quiet life,” and so forth: 
and she would appeal to him; and drag 
him into the general talk, whether he 
wished it or no. Nevertheless, it was ap- 
parent that he would rather keep in the 
background; he looked out’of the win- 
dow mostly, or at the floor; he would 
have Nan, with her musical speech, and 
her pretty ways learnt at the vicarage, 
represent this small household. Mrs. 
Hume looked curiously from one to the 
other of those two. 

Then after some little while, spent most 
ly in conversation between the elderly 
lady and the young girl, Mr. Summers 
said (quite humbly, yet anxious to help 
Nan a little) 

‘‘Nan, shall I ring for some tea?” 

But with that Mrs. Hume rose. 

‘*Oh, no, please don’t,” she said, with 
a fine frankness and good-humor. ‘ Let 
me apologize for our intrusion. The fact 
is, 1 saw a plant in your front garden I 
did not know the name of; and my son 
said he had made your acquaintance; and 
so we took the liberty of coming in.” 
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For a second there was an awkward 
pause. Nan did not know what to say 
next. It was her father who came to 
her rescue. 

‘“We shall be glad to see you at any 
time,” he said, in his grave, submissive 
fashion. 

‘*Oh, thank you—thank you. Good- 
by—good-by!” said this tall, silver-hair- 
ed lady in her most gracious way; and 
then mother and son went along the pas- 
sage; and Mr. Summers attentively open- 
ed the door for them; and Nan stood on 
the threshold, to have a parting glimpse 
of her lover. Not any one of the four 
had remembered aught of the nameless 
plant that had been made the excuse for 
this singular interview. 

But as they moved away from the 
house, Mrs. Hume’s mind was filled with 
a dim and dark suspicion that she had 
been led into a trap; and, the moment 
that Sidney spoke, she became certain 
of it. 

‘‘ Well, Mater, what do you think of 
her?” said he, concealing his anxiety. 

And she also was capable of conceal- 
ment. It was the very question she had 
anticipated; but she was far too astute to 
reveal the sharp apprehension it caused 
her. 

‘*Oh, she is a pretty little thing,” she 
answered, with assumed carelessness. 

‘A pretty little thing?’ He could 
searcely believe his ears. Was this all 
the impression that had been produced 
by his incomparable Nan? Does one 
look on the, moonlight shining on the sea 
of asummer night, and say indifferently, 
“Oh, yes, well enough’? 

‘** Little?” he remonstrated. ‘‘I don’t 
see how you can call her little. She 
doesn’t belong to the sons and daughters 
of Anak, as our family do; but she is not 
little. I should think most people would 
consider her rather tall—because of her 
slim and graceful figure.. But that is 
hardly the question. It is hardly a ques- 
tion of height. Was there nothing else 
that struck you?—the simplicity and 
charm of her manner?—the unusual, you 
might almost say the extraordinary, beau- 
ty of her eyes? You ought to know what 
a good manner is. If it comes to that, 

you ought to know what beautiful eyes 
are. And yet you only say, ‘Oh, a pret- 
ty little thing’?” 

His acute disappointment was but too 
manifest; nor did his insidious flattery in 
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any way mitigate the nameless fears t},«: 
now beset her. 

“Tt is not a matter of much concen 
is it?’ she said, with admirable composu: 
as they walked along. ‘But who a) 
they? Why have you not spoken of the: 
before? I fancy I have seen the man 
the father — somewhere. Who is } 
What is he? What does he do?” 

‘* He doesn’t do anything,” he replied 
in profound chagrin. Had Nan’s beaut 
and her musical speech so entirely failed 
to conquer? And if so, why was it 
He did not remember, at this perturbed 
and unsettling moment, that the shining 
eyes of one woman shine upon anot} 
woman in vain. 

‘But what has he been, then?” sa 
Mrs. Hume. 

‘‘A trainer of race-horses, I beli: 
he replied, curtly: he did not care what 
he answered, now that she had not su 
cumbed to Nan at the very first glance 

** Really, Sidney,” the other said, ‘‘ you 
seem to be a little complaisant in form 
ing your acquaintance. A trainer of 
race-horses- 

‘*Tcan assure you, my dear mothe: 
said he, ‘‘ that in the opinion of a great 
number of people in this country a train 
er of race-horses is & very important per 
son; and there is no reason whatever 
why he should not be a perfectly hon 
est and upright man. But what has that 
got to do with me? Mr. Summers is no 
longer a trainer of race-horses. I judge 
of him ashe is. I seehis admirable con 
duct with regard to his daughter—his ex 
traordinary affection for her—his co. 
stant care of her—his sacrifice of himself 
whenever he thinks he can add one jot 
to her happiness. And to tell you the 
truth, mother, I thought you would have 
been a little more impressed by—by Miss 
Summers. You don’t see her like every 
day, either in appearance, or manner, or 
disposition. And yet you find nothing 
to say but ‘a pretty little thing’!” 

‘*T do not understand your disappoint- 
ment,” Mrs. Hume observed, with a cer 
tain coldness. “I might, perhaps, if | 
understood the origin of your interest in 
this girl, who, you must remember, is en 
tirely a stranger to me.” And thereaf 
ter for a time they walked on in silence 
doubtless with many thoughts. 

That night at dinner she said to him, in 
an unconcerned kind of fashion— 
‘How did you come to know those 
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THE 
people, Sidney?” And the phrase *‘ those 
people ” sounded to him cruel: it seemed 
not only to hold Nan ai arm’s-length, but 
to banish her a hundred miles away. 

‘‘Merely by accident,” he responded, 
without heart. For he had magnified his 
mother’s indifference or her vague suspi- 
cion into positive antagonism ; and it 
seemed hopeless to try to overcome it. 
Where Nan in all the glamour of her 
youthful beauty and the soft charm of her 
speech had failed, how was he to succeed? 
Nevertheless, he would make one more ef- 
fort. ‘* Really,mother,” he said, ‘‘ I cannot 
understand why you should be so blind. It 
is not a question of prejudice or prepos- 
session; it is a question of obvious fact. 
Any stranger, whoever he or she might 
be, taken out to Crowhurst, must see 
plainly enough that the girl is of quite 
unusual beauty and fascination. Other 
qualities, of mind and disposition, you 
might get to know afterwards—and I think 
they would repay the trouble—but what I 
say is that a mere outsider must admit 
that she has a most graceful figure, and 
refined features,and quite wonderful eyes. 
A passer-by in the street could not fail to 
notice them. And I should have thought 


that one of the ‘beautiful Miss Hays’ 
would have been the very first to recog- 


, 


nize them.’ 

‘‘T have said nothing against the girl’s 
appearance,” his 
tantly. 


observed mother, dis- 

‘Then what else can you say against 
her?” he demanded, with imprudent haste. 
‘Why should you be so _ prejudiced 
against her? What little you saw of her 

her mere external beauty—would ex- 
tort admiration from any stranger in the 
street; and why should you assume that 
in her disposition, her character, her train- 
ing, or what not, there is something that 
does not correspond —some defect that 
you cannot name—” 

‘* Really, Sidney, your language is most 
extraordinary!” she protested. ‘‘ When 
have I said anything at all against the 
girl?” 

‘Then why should you be prejudiced 
against her?” he went on, with some dis- 
tressing consciousness that he was only 
beating the air. ‘‘It isn’t what you say 

it is what you don’t say. You meet a 
quite rare and remarkable creature, and 
you talk with her and have every oppor- 
tunity of judging her, and she shows you 
every kindness she can, in her modest and 
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gentle fashion; and so far from being 
impressed, you come away saying some 
slighting thing about her. What is that 
if not prejudice ?—the most incomprehen 
sible prejudice |” 

‘*T did not know you were looking for- 
ward to my being impressed,” she made 
answer, calmly. ‘‘ And Iam not aware 
of having given way to any prejudice. 
Why should I be prejudiced? I don't 
understand you at all, Sidney; or why 
you should be concerned about my opin- 
ion of—of—what was the young lady’s 
name?” And with that she changed the 
subject; but the note of keen mortifica- 
tion that had rung through this plaint of 
his remained in her mind, and in no wise 
tended to lessen her secret alarm. 

Nevertheless the next day, which was 
the first of the regatta days, brought her 
some reassurance. Both mother and son 
were the guests of Lady Helen, for the 
lawn at Monks-Hatton Hall afforded an 
excellent view of the course; and amid 
the coming and going of many visitors, 
between the races, Lady Helen chose to 
make it apparent that Mrs. Hume and 
Sidney were her very particular friends, 
while he on his part was humbly and 
obediently attentive to his fair young 
hostess, and that to an unwonted degree. 
The truth is, in his present difficult, and 
even bewildering position he was anx- 
ious to find out what was really expected 
of him. Had she also adopted the pre- 
posterous misapprehension that had got 
into his mother’s head? And if not—for 
it seemed hardly credible—would she not 
become his ally? What better court of 
appeal could there be, if his honor was 
impugned? So he sought to establish 
very amicable relations with Lady Helen ; 
and she in turn was pleased to receive 
these little advances with gracious favor. 

‘* Sidney,” she said to him, in the early 
part of the afternoon, ‘‘ don’t you think 
it very hard that poor mamma should be 
shut up and have no part in all this gay- 
ety beyond looking out from a window? 
Don’t you think we might go and pay her 
a little visit? We should never be missed 
by these people. Besides, Mrs. Hume 
knows every one who is here, or who is 
likely to come.” For indeed there were 
a good many guests and visitors in posses- 
sion of this quiet retreat, strolling about 
the lawn, or under the umbrageous limes 
and sycamores and purple beeches, or 
seated beneath the vast Japanese umbrel- 
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las—the scarlet and black of which blazed 
in the sunlight amid so much soft green 
—or wandering into the cool marquee, 
where there was a convenient buffet, with 
all kinds of and cakes and 
fruit. 

‘“Oh, yes, certainly,” said he, with 
prompt obedience, and not stopping to 
consider that his being singled out in this 
way might seem rather invidious and sig- 
nificant. 

They left the lawn, went up the gray 
steps, passed in under the sunblinds and 
through the library, and ascended the 
wide staircase, Sidney being at length 
ushered into the room where the invalid, 
or hypochondriac, was seated at the win- 
dow, looking out on the hushed swarming 
of the river. The little pale old lady, 
sighing much, appeared none the less 
pleased to be thus remembered. She even 
hinted that Sidney might remain with 
her for a time, while her daughter re- 
turned to her guests. Lady Helen, how- 
ever, would not hear of that. 

‘*No, no; we shall be discovered. 


bey erages 


Sid- 


ney and I are playing truant—and we 
must not stay too long, or we shall be 
Good-by, mamma, dear: I hope 


caught. 
Mrs. Spink is looking well after you?” 

But if she was in a hurry to leave the 
invalid’s room, she was in no such hurry 
to pass through the library below. And 
indeed it was a seductive place to linger 
in; for those fascinating shelves of beau- 
tiful bindings, and the tall scagliola col- 
umns, and the decorated frieze and ceil- 
ing, and the cases of miniatures, and the 
statuettes and busts, were all in a cool 
shadow, grateful enough contrasted 
with the glare outside. 

‘I wish,” she said, as she saw his eyes 
involuntarily attracted by that array of 
books—‘‘I wish, Sidney, you would come 
over here some day, when you have two 
or three hours to spare, and you could 
tell me something about the treasures in 
this library. For there are treasures, I 
know that; though my father does not 
care about such things. It was my 
grandfather who mainly built up the col- 
lection. There are some good Caxtons, 
for example; but I want to be told more 
particularly about them. And first edi- 
tions, too: here is the °23 folio — the 
Shakespeare folio; would you consider 
this a tall copy?” 

She moved towards the shelves, and of 
course he followed. 


as 
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‘Take it out for me, please,” she said 
He did as he was bid; he took out t 
precious volume, and placed it on a tab): 
and while he was examining the intro 

ductory pages—the Ben Jonson sonn: 
the Droeshout portrait, and so forth —s} 
was standing very close to him, her hea 
almost bent down. Her dress of crean 
white serge with its thick bands of gold 
cord had some furry white stuff roun 
the throat: was it from that soft an 
downy collar there came a breath of per 
fume that was plainly perceptible? An 
she also would turn over the leaves, so 
that her fingers touched his occasional] 
by fortuitous accident. Did he know 
she asked, of some extraordinary repeti 
tions in the text, that the worthy He 
minge and Condell had overlooked? And 
was it not a shame that even the parting 
between Romeo and Juliet should hay: 
been hashed about? ‘‘Sleep dwell upon 
thine eyes, peace in thy breast: would | 
were sleep and peace so sweet to rest! 
clearly that was Romeo’s speech. She rv 
peated the lines very prettily, in a gent 
undertone. And in reply he said that, as far 
as he knew about such things, this seemed 
a very perfect copy—a treasure indeed 
When he had put the folio back, she 
took him to the cases of miniatures, that 
were set on tall stands. And here also 
she held him enchained over those po: 
traits of admirals and generals, of ladies 
in short-waisted dresses and shining cur's, 
of young squires in high coat collars, of 
fair young girls with ivory complexion 
and puffed sleeves. But although he 
and she were again standing so close to- 
gether that the cream-white serge just 
touched his arm, there was for him no 
shiver and thrill of magnetism in that 
contiguity: he merely asked her if slie 
had ever read of the elaborate little tricks 
and dodges with which the miniature 
painters lent brightness to the eyes of 
their models and gave brijliancy to their 
hair. She lingered over these cases: they 
seemed to interest her; and he was bound 
to profess a like interest. A distant sound 
of cheering came from along the crowded 
banks: but apparently she had forgotten 
all about the regatta and her visitors and 
guests. This spacious apartment was se- 
cluded and quiet and gratefully cool: and 
there were many other things to claim 
attention—some admirable bronzes, for 
example. And if he had relapsed int: 
the formal ‘‘ Lady Helen,” she, at leas' 
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remained true to their compact, and call- 
ed him ‘‘Sidney ” in soft tones. 

The door was opened: Mrs. Spink ap- 

neared—caught sight of these two—look- 
ed alarmed—exclaimed ‘‘Oh, I beg your 
pardon!’ and at once withdrew again. 
' “That woman,” said Lady Helen, vin- 
dictively, ‘‘is just made of eyes—she is 
all eyes. Fortunately she was born with- 
out a tongue. She takes in everything 
she sees, and says nothing.” 

‘But don’t you think we should go 
back to the lawn?” he suggested. ‘‘ Your 
friends will miss you.” 

‘* Yes, of course—yes, I suppose so,”’ she 
said; and no doubt the petulant air she 
wore as she walked to the open window 
owed its origin to Mrs. Spink’s untoward 
intrusion. ‘‘I dare say it is one’s duty 
to go and look at a lot of school-boys 
splashing the water!” 

She preceded him down the wide gray 
steps, and presently she had rejoined her 
friends, in capital spirits, apparently, go- 
ing from one little group to another, and 
making herself the life and soul of each 
as she did so. For she could be very 
entertaining, and merry, and humorous, 
when she chose; and, truth to say, no 
one seemed to pay much heed to the 
racing on the river; this broad lawn 
might have been a London drawing-room 
so far as the occupations of the people 
vere concerned. She played the part of 
hostess excellently well—moving hither 
and thither with swift, amusing speech 
and gracious looks. But she appeared to 
have no further word for Sidney Hume. 

When mother and son returned to Li- 
lac Lodge, the former was in the happiest 
of humors; for she was convinced that 
all was going satisfactorily again, and 
that she could dismiss those dim disqui- 
etudes that had arisen in her mind. 

‘“My dear Sid,” she remarked, gayly, 
as they sat at dinner, ‘‘are you aware 
that Helen and you were absent for quite 
an unconscionable time this afternoon— 
and absent together—conspicuously ab- 
sent, as one might say? Not that I ob- 
ect, not at all; but the fact is that Hel- 
en, though the very dearest creature in 
the world, is apt to be the least bit wil- 
ful and headstrong; and it should be for 
you to teach her a little discretion, espe- 
cially on a public occasion of this kind. 
Oh, yes, I saw you—I saw you cross the 
lawn together—I saw you disappear into 
the library—-” 


**Mother, when will you have done 
with this nonsense?” he said—and there 
was something in his tone that caused 
her face to grow grave—something she 
seemed to dread: her raillery vanished, 
‘“*T tell you there is nothing between 
Lady Helen and me,” he continued, ex- 
plicitly. ‘‘If ever I marry, there is for 
me but the one woman in the world; and 
you saw her yesterday, at Crowhurst. 
She, too, knows that; and we are both 
content to wait, to see what circumstances 
may arise. I had hoped you would have 
taken more kindly to her—I had indeed 
hoped for that; but perhaps you may, 
when you get to know her better.” 

She listened, staring at him, and for 
the moment struck into utter and abject 
silence. Her worst fears, that she had 
again and again striven to thrust aside, 
were now confirmed. And to her this 
thing that loomed ahead was nothing less 
than an appalling tragedy—the death- 
blow fo her most cherished schemes—her 
life, successful all the way through, find- 
ing its climax in failure and dismay. 
But Sidney was not married yet; there 
was that one straw she could cling to 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A CHALLENGE. 


NAN was in her garden—among the 
white Canterbury-bells, the glowing scar- 
let geraniums, the pansies, the pinks, the 
musk, the variegated sweet - williams; 
bees were humming and butterflies flut- 
tering in the brilliant sunshine; the hon- 
eysuckle clusters, now fully out, and the 
abundant roses sent abroad their fra- 
grance through all the warm wavering 
air. Her father was with her. It was 
of Mrs. Hume’s visit they were talking. 

‘And I must keep repeating this to 
you, Nan,” said he, ‘‘for your guidance 
in after-days. LIhope they will treat you 
well; but if they should be resentful—if 
they should say anything—then you have 
your answer. If they say, ‘ Your father 
was so-and-so or so-and-so; and it was 
presumption on your part to come into 
our family,’ you can say, ‘ Yes, it is true 
my father was so-and-so or so-and-so; but 
people cannot always be what they would 
like to be. People are not all born rich, 
and able to choose for themselves what 
lives they will lead. Circumstances have 
a hard grip on the poor and ill-educa- 
ted *—* 
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“Tf you think lam going to make any 
apology for you, Dodo,” she said, in hot 
indignation, ‘‘ then you are quite entirely 
mistaken. An apology? Yes, indeed!” 

‘*But above all,” he went on, gently, 
‘*vour chief answer must be that you did 
not ask to enter their family. It was 
none of your seeking. And it was none 
of mine-—no, indeed, it was none of mine. 
I would rather.... But when I saw you 
were inclined towards him—when you 
told me your story—then that wasenough: 
then there was nothing for it but to look 
forward and hope for the best. The best? 
—why of course. It will be all right, 
Nan,” he continued, with much cheerful- 
ness. ‘‘Remember, you will have a 
young husband to take your part—a 
young fellow who has plenty of indepen- 
dence and pluck—I can see that well: he 
won't leave you unprotected—he will be 
there to stand by you—” 

‘‘T wish you would not talk like that, 
Dodo,” said she, in a low voice. 

‘‘Are we children,” he demanded, 
‘‘that we are afraid to face what lies be- 
fore us? Once let me see you happily 
settled—comfortably and happily settled 
—and then whatever comes to me, next 
week, next year, any year, won't be of 
very much consequence, I think!” 

And when Sidney came out, as he had 
promised to do, Nan’s father was still in 
the same resolutely optimistic mood. 

‘I wish,” said he, ‘‘ you would take 
this girl and make her drive you down to 
Henley bridge, and give her a look at the 
river. She lives far too humdrum a life 
up here—among a lot of flowers—” 

‘*And Henley Regatta,” said Sidney, 
promptly falling in with the suggestion, 
““is one of the most beautiful things in 
England. Very seldom they get a morn- 
ing like this for it.” 

‘But won't you come with us, Dodo?” 
said she, regarding him. 

‘“No, no,” he made answer, impatient- 
ly. ‘* The driving would jolt my arm. 
Now go away and get ready; and I'll teil 
*hem about the phaeton.” 

And thus it was that, a little while 
thereafter, Nan and Sidney had left the 
solitude of the beech woods, and were 
driving into Henley, upon which, on this 
auspicious morning, all kinds of vehicles 
were seen to be converging. But it was 
not of the boat-races they were thinking; 
it was of something far more important; 
nothing less than—a Book! 
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‘For 
general 
enough. 


I must keep myself out of the 
reproach,” he said, blithe! 
‘*Every other Oxford Fello 
you meet has some great project in his 
mind—and it never comes to anything 
But now that I have my materials in 
kind of arrangement—now that I beg 
to see my way—I must actually set to 
work. And then the Mater will be satis 
fied at last: my name on a title-page 
that has always been one of her secret 
ambitions. It may be a good book or 
bad book; but at least it can be elegant], 
bound, and presented to friends. And | 
shouldn't wonder if the publisher made a 
little profit: we are a large family.” 

He laughed. 

‘*A’ book is all right. Yes, she wi 
permit of that, and even approve; but 
she won't go further—she won’t desceid 
lower. She has heard that I know a 
number of writing-men—men who write 
for the reviews and the newspapers; and 
I fancy she is haunted by a horrible mis 
giving that sooner or later I may laps: 
into journalism. Journalism—for 


any 


one connected with the august Humes 
and Hays—it would be too sacrilegious 
‘*But I should like to have you write 


for the newspapers and the reviews, Sid 
ney,” said she, in her bold way. I 
should like your name to be known to 
the public. And think what a public 
the English-reading public is—Australia, 
Canada, America—a public to think of!” 

‘‘IT am afraid you are not a person of 
lofty mind, Nan,” said he. 


‘* Besides, it’s 
an awful shame of amateurs to step in 
and take the bread out of the mouth of 
the professionals—the people who have 
to earn their living by journalism. It’s 
difficult enough for them, I suppose, at 
the best. Why, I heard the other day 
of a poor wretch who was in such straits 
to get a taking topic that he set to and 
concocted a sham advertisement, 
five shillings for its insertion in an eve! 
ing journal, then he took it as the text of 
an article—on the unblushing luxury o! 
the fashionable classes, I think it was—and 
carried both article and advertisement to 
his editor, the advertisement being show: 
as a proof that here was something that 
urgently wanted writing about. Poo 
chap !—even if he got two guineas for t] 
article, five shillings is a long percentage 
to pay—” 

He did not complete the sentence: he 
suddenly found Mrs. Spink’s eyes fixed 


paid 
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on him. She was walking along the 
highway—it was a portion of the Fair 
Mile they had arrived at—and she was 
alone but for a gaunt and shaggy deer- 
hound that was trotting after her. The 
next instant her eyes were turned upon 
Nan—swiftly and covertly. With some 
kind of involuntary impulse, Sidney 
raised his hat; but she took no notice; 
she was now gazing blankly along the 
great avenue. 

‘‘ Haughty person,” he remarked, with- 
out much concern. 

‘‘ Who is she?” Nan inquired. 

‘‘She is what they call a reduced gen 
tlewoman, who acts as companion to 
Lady Monks-Hatton. And when she and 
Lady Helen called on me at All Souls’, I 
did my little best for them; I gave them 
what my poor rooms could afford; she 
need not be so arrogant.” 

‘Oh, Lady Helen called on you at All 
Souls’?” said Nan, somewhat coldly. 

‘‘T met them in the High, by accident,” 
he explained; ‘‘and I gave them lunch; 
I did what I could; she need not be so 
forgetful. I detest pride. And TI also de- 
test impertinence; she had a good stare 
at you, Nan.” 

‘Yes, indeed,” said Nan, with con- 
scious color in her face. She knew quite 
well what suspicions might be aroused 


by the fact of her conspicuously driving 
this young man about. 
Nor was this the only acquaintance 


they were destined to encounter. As 
they were passing down Hart Street on 
their way to the crowded bridge, who 
should cross just ahead of them but Dick 
Erridge? He was in an open fiy; ap- 
parently he had come from the station, 
and was on his way to the Red Lion. 
Dick, regarding these two with evident 
surprise, had nevertheless sufficient pres- 
ence of mind to salute the young lady; 
she bowed to him in return; and then 
the two carriages went their divergent 
ways, the phaeton making slow progress 
through the scattered groups. 

But Nan had become more and more 
embarrassed. 

“Sidney,” she said, in an undertone, 
‘IT should like to get away from all these 
people—I do not know how many more 
may recognize us. What do you say— 
shall we cross the bridge, and get away 
up into the lonely country?—I know the 
quieter byways. I’m not used to a crowd; 
and I don’t like the people staring.” 


‘* By all means,” said he at once: sure- 
ly to be alone with Nan in the silent 
woodland ways was more to him than 
all this hubbub of cheering and waving 
of hats and handkerchiefs. Of course as 
they crossed the bridge they caught a 
glimpse of the brilliant spectacle: the 


flags, and striped awnings, and scar-. 


let parasols; the great mass of rowing 
boats and punts lining each side of the 
stream; and out in the middle two small 
white Cots coming along—the competi- 
tors in a sculling-mateh—while the um- 
pire’s steam-launch accompanied the lead- 
er. It was no hardship for them to turn 
from that many-colored, wide-murmuring 
scene. They drove on, by the Hurley 
and Maidenhead highway, until they 
reached the foot of a long ascent; then 
they surrendered the phaeton to the tiny 
groom; and presently they were making 
upward for the solitary heights--leaving 
the valley gradually below them, until 
the red roofs of the town, and even the 
four little turrets on the top of St. Mary’s 
tower, had entirely disappeared ; the while 
placidly and happily they went wander- 
ing forward into a wide and silent coun- 
try, with strips of green corn-land here 
and there, that stretched away to a ser- 
rated horizon-line of wooded hill, faintly 
and filmily blue against the sky. 

Meantime Dick Erridge had arrived at 
the door of the Red Lion. But he did 
not get down from the fly. He handed 
out his light travelling-bag; said he as- 
sumed that the house was full; asked if 
they would kindly try to get him a room 
in the town; and then he told the driver 
to drive out to Crowhurst. There was a 
blind and blank look in his face—all the 
jauntiness gone from him—the straw hat 
with its band of smart ribbon seemed out 
of keeping with his air of sombre con- 
cern. 

When he arrived at Crowhurst, he 
found Mr. Summers at the gate, which 
he was in the act of opening. 

‘Well, well,” said Nan’s father, in a 
most friendly way, ‘‘who would have 
expected you of all people to turn your 
back on Henley Regatta?” 

The young man paid and dismissed the 
cabman. Then he entered by the gate. 

‘You're not looking well, old chap,” 
said Mr. Summers, regarding him. *‘Come 
in and have a nip of brandy.” 

“Well, I will,” Dick made answer; 
and he followed his host into the house, 
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and into the dining-room, and stood by 
while the cellaret was being opened, 
‘Travelling all night, dgn’t you know— 
couldn't get away till the last minute— 
my grandfather is a nailer when he wants 
people to dance attendance on him.” 

The brandy seemed to revive him some- 
what. 

‘*T’ll tell you in one second how I came 
to turn my back on Henley,” he proceed- 
ed. ‘‘I was driving from the station to 
the Red Lion. I saw something—that 
rather made me jump. And if you say 
that I’m mistaken, well then, the regatta 
may go hang; and if you say I am not 
mistaken, then Henley Regatta is no place 
forme. Only I seemed to want to know 
just at once; and so I made the cabman 
drive right on. And what I saw was 
this: I saw Miss Nan driving; and her 
companion was that young fellow Hume 

Sidney Hume. Of course there may 
be nothing in it—-” 

‘*There’s something in it. Dick,” said 
Nan’s father, quietly—perhaps rather 
pityingly. 

‘Oh, there is, is there?” the young man 
repeated. ‘There is something in it, 
then? They have made it up in my ab- 
sence?” He paused for a moment, per- 
haps the better to conceal his mortifi- 
eation. ‘Rather rough, I call it. I 
think you will admit yourself that it is 
rather rough.” 

‘* Well, to tell you the truth, Dick,” Mr. 
Summers said, ‘it all eame about in an 
unexpected kind of way. And I am sure 
there was nothing underhand; I am cer- 
tain there was no thought of doing any- 
thing unfair to you. You must remem- 
ber that neither of them could have known 
you had any views—I don’t suppose you 
said anything to Nan—and then again 
you didn’t put in much of an appear- 
ance, now did you?—” 

‘‘There it is—that’s where it is!” ex- 
claimed the young man, bitterly. ‘‘That’s 
the result of being kept buried in a hole 
of a sea-side village, all because my grand- 
father keeps groaning with lumbago. 
Can I eure lumbago? Do I look like a 
cure for lumbago?” 

He took a turn or two up and down, 
and even went to the window, to conceal 
his profound chagrin. Then he came back. 

“Well, I've got to show I’m not a 
bounder,”.he said. ‘‘I mean to show 
those two I know what’s what. I’m not 
going to make a fuss, like one of those 
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Johnnies on the stage, made up wit); 
white faces and black eyebrows, and 
slouching round street corners with «4 
dagger in their hand. I’m not built that 
way. Still—still I think it a little rough.” 

He suddenly fixed his regard on two 
instruments that Mr. Summers had been 
carrying when he was met at the gate 
one was a pair of powerful steel pin 
cers, the other was an iron hook. 

‘Where were you going when I came 
along?” he asked: clearly he had no mind 
to return to the river. 

**'Well,” said Summers, ‘‘there is a 
farmer some little way from here who 
has gone and put barbed wire all through 
his hedges—by the public road—and the 
hedges are tall, so that you don’t notice 
the wire—and in fact, the day before yes 
terday, Nan was reaching at some wild 
roses, and she stumbled a bit, and seratcl 
ed all her wrist. It’sa monstrous shame, 
Ithink. Barbed wire is illegal—or ong)it 
to be 

‘“Why, you could summons the infer 
nal beast!” eried Dick, his pent-up vexa 
tion finding vent at last on a specific ob 
ject. ‘Or, I'll tell you what’s better, 
now: you and I will start off this very 
minute, and we'll go to the farmer, and 
you'll talk to him fair and square and 
moderate, and then he'll give you some 
cheek, and then you just hit him a clip 
on the side of the head that ’1] make him 
think he is a dear sweet baby-child again, 
with the mother o’ Moses stretching him 
on her knees. That’s just what we'll do 
now. You think your one arm isn't 
enough to knock the sawdust out of any 
Turnip-Johnny in the country? If it 
comes to that, I'd rather like to have a 
try in myself. T’m not a big un; but I 
can pound a bolster: we'll see—we'll see. 
Come along; I think we can make old 
Sheep-dip sit up!” 

‘* No, no,” said Mr. Summers, with a 
laugh at the young man’s ferocity. 
‘*Peaceable ways are best, Dick. If you 
like to go along with me, I'll keep snip 
snipping with the pincers, and you cau 
take the hook and haul the wire throug): 
the hedge, and heave it away, or hide it 
inaditch. It’s quite a favorite neighbor 
hood of Nan’s; she likes to loiter about 
searching the hedges for plants and things 
And of course a man would think nothing 
of ascratch; but it’s different with a gir!’ 
wrist. Nan tried to hide it with her glove 

but I found it out—” 
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‘‘T think,” said Erridge, with grim sig- 
nificance, ‘‘ that if old Thorley’s food-for- 
cattle were to happen to come along 
while we are destroying his fence, there 
might be a little difference of opinion— 
yes, just a little friendly difference of 
opinion. And I wonder what he'd be 
like when we had done with him!” 

But as they moved away from the 
house, his own private sorrows resumed 
heir sway. 

‘‘Not that [have anything to complain 
of,” he said, with a magnanimity that 
might have been absent from greater 
minds. ‘‘ Perhaps I was a little back- 
ward in coming forward; but that was 
my own lookout; I wanted to give pub- 
lie notice and have everything above- 
Then the lumbago—that 
founded lumbago: hard luck I eall_ it: 
and what use was I? I’m not a hospital 
nurse, with a bib and tucker, and a pair 
Of 
course I had my reasons: the old gentle- 
man is going to leave me a little bit—so 
he kept telling me, anyway, when he 


board, con- 


of scissors dangling bv her side. 


wasn’t howling and growling and groan-, 


ing like a hedgehog ona hot griddle. No, 
I don’t suppose I’ve anything to com- 
plain of; but all the same, when you get 
a thing sprung on you like this, when 
you have been looking forward to do- 
mestie felicity, and a smart dinner table, 
and doing your friends well when they 
come to see you; and then all of a sudden 
you're brought up, as if you’d burst your 
head against a flint wall—another fellow 
driving with her, don’t you know—well, 
I call it a little bit rough—I call it just a 
little bit rough.” 

‘*Ah, well, my good chap,” said Mr. 
Summers, with his grave eyes grown 
pensive, ‘‘there are many disappoint- 
ments in life; but you are young—” 

‘Oh, look here,” said Dick Erridge, 
interrupting without scruple, ‘‘I’m not 
going to have that consolation. I know 
what they say: there’s as good fish in the 
as ever were caught. That’s all 
tomfoolery: find me _ her 


sea 


blossoming 
match anywhere betwixt here and the 
Land’s End, and then I'll believe those 


Solomon-Ecclesiasticus idiots. And sup- 
pose it was true; suppose there’s as good 
fish in the sea as ever was caught, how 
are you going to catch ’em? I had my 
chance—well; I ought to say that per- 
haps I had my chance—and missed it, 
like a blamed jackass. But I don’t bear 
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malice. I'll show them I’m not 
poe 

‘You're a right. good fellow, Dick,” 
said Mr.Summers. ‘‘ And sometimes I 
have thought— But then, you see, Nan is 
peculiar—she has been peculiarly situated 
—she has been brought up in a different 
kind of way. And I hope it will be all 
right. I think you can fairly believe it 
was no ambition of mine, her going among 
those people. No, nor of hers either. 
But here in a kind of chance way this 
young - handsome 
enough to dazzle any girl’s eyes—and a 
fine young fellow besides—yes, I will say 
that—modest, and manly, and honest, if 
ever I met any human being that was so; 
and by a sort of accident, as it were, all 
this happens; and the main thing, the 
very fortunate thing, that I can see about 
it is that Nan looks happy. And I sup- 
pose I should be satisfied too. You see, 
Dick, I have been a little bit anxious now 
and again, in case anything should hap 
pen to me 

‘*T like that!” the younger man broke 
in, scornfully—‘‘T like that! About the 
strongest man in the length and breadth 
of this country talking like that! But 
listen to what I'm going to say now, and 
this is my last word. If anything should 
happen to you—and nothing is going to 
happen—but whatI have to sayisthis: that 
the daughter of Jim Summers, whether 
she’s married or whether she’s single, will 
never want for a true friend as long as this 
humble person has the breath of life left 
in him.” 

**I can that,””’ Mr. Summers 
said, slowly, and in an undertone. ‘I 
know you, Dick.” 

And while these two now proceeded to 
snip the scoundrelly wire, and haul it 
out, and heave it away, so that Nan’s 
pretty wrists should not again be scratch- 
ed, Nan herself and her lover were away 
in the solitudes beyond and above the 
Thames—by Culham,and Cockpoll Green, 
and Crazey Hill—wandering along the 
lonely lanes, watching the cloud-shadows 
steal over the blue-green wheat, or some 
recently harrowed field flare red in the 
sun, while ever and always they had the 
same old story, magic and wonderful, to 
repeat to each other a thousand times in 
the course of an hour. The cream-color- 
ed, black-maned Captain had an easy time 
of it; the phaeton was a light one, and the 
groom a mere feather-weight; and now, 
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when they were in out-of-the-way neigh- 
borhoods, they had almost given up the 
pretence of driving: the circus-looking 
animal, as Mr. Summers had unfairly 
ralled that most excellent creature, was 
allowed to walk both heights and hollows, 
and even level plains. For Sidney and 
she had a marvellous number of things 
to talk of—the passionate hopes and as- 
pirations of youth—doubts to be resolved 
away—courage to be summoned up—and 
still again the old assurances to be given. 
Not that Nan was over-timid and appre- 
hensive. She was naturally of a gay dis- 
position—well pleased with the passing 
hour—especially when the sun was shin- 
ing, and the winds were soft, and there 
were wild roses along the highway. But 
on one point she could not attain to her 
lover's confidence. 

‘*No, no, Sidney,” said she, laughing 
and shaking her head. ‘‘ You can make 
me believe a good deal, but not that. I 
know what your mother thinks of me, and 
what she is likely to think. I am a dan- 
gerous person. All the time she was in 
the room at Crowhurst she was examin- 
ing me: I felt her eyes upon me—” 

‘* Yes, naturally, as a stranger!” he ex- 
claimed. 

‘*No, no; more than that,” said Nan. 
‘‘She suspected—and she suspects me 
now.” 

“There I can convinee you you are 
wrong,” he rejoined. ‘There is no more 
suspicion in the matter. Last night I in- 
formed her in set terms that I meant to 
marry you or no one.” 

She looked up quickly. 
you not tell me that before?” 

‘* Well,” said he, with a trifle of embar- 
rassment, ‘‘I was waiting until the Mater 
and I had had some further talk—so that 
I could bring you a message from her.” 

‘*So you have told her!” said Nan, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘Then I am no longer 
merely suspected. Now I am her en- 
emy.” 

‘Oh, stuff and nonsense!” he cried. 
‘Do you think She sets such store by her 
futile schemes? Do you think she can- 
not recognize the impossible as well as 
any one else? There is no question of 
compulsion. She knows I am my own 
master; and if the worst came to the 
worst—”’ 

At this moment they happened to be 
passing an old little wayside public-house ; 
and a sudden thought fired his fancy. 


“Why did 
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“Shall we stop and have a 
lunch, Nan?” said he. 

“Very well,” she answered; for it was 
mid-day, and they had walked 
miles. 

So they sat down on the outside benc] 
the phaeton, coming up, was brought 
a standstill, and a shock-headed boy « 
spatched for a pail of water for the hors: 
and by-and-by an old woman brought 
the two travellers some bread, and 
piece of cheese, and a couple of bottles 
ef ginger-beer, all of which they con 
sumed with the greatest apparent satis 
faction. 

‘It is good to practise economy,” sai 
he, with some dark amusement in his 
eyes, ‘‘in view of contingencies.” 

‘IT wish for no better fare,” said Na: 
she was a contented kind of a lass. 

But while they were thus divinely id) 
and unconcerned, Mrs. Hume had been 
neither the one nor the other. Swift, 
and discreetly she had been pursuing her 
inquiries; she had no longer a thought 
for the busy river and her many friends 
there; even her dearest Helen, and the lawn 
at Monks-Hatton Hall, had to be neglect 
ed—so terrible was this danger that 
threatened. And as it chanced her des 
perate efforts were rewarded in a way slie 
could not have anticipated; she could 
hardly believe in her astonishing good 
fortune; now she could assure herself 
that her precious son—her Benjamin 
the last of all her brilliant family—was 
to be saved from destruction. 

Yet she was outwardly calm when she 
next encountered him—which was on |iis 
return home in the afternoon. 

‘“What?” he said. “I thought you 
would be over at the Hall!” 

‘* No,” she made answer, quietly. ‘| 
wished to have the earliest opportunity 
of conveying to you a little piece of news 
I have received to-day. It is about son 
friends of yours. You remember what 
you told me last night. I said nothing 
for it is not a thing to be argued about 
but I felt certain you had fallen into 
rather incomprehensible company; and 
so I have been making inquiries. \ 
dear boy, you have been misinforme: 
Mr. Summers is not an ex-trainer of rac: 
horses—though that would have bee: 
bad enough, if you had been so infat 
ated as to think of associating any ove 
connected with him with our famils 
No, Mr. Summers is not an ex-trainer; 
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but he is an ex-champion—a pugilist—a 
common prize-fighter—” 

‘It is ridiculous rubbish!” he exclaim- 
ed, indignantly. ‘‘Do you suppose a 
pugilist would have enough money to 
educate his daughter in that way—to live 
in that way—” 

‘*Nevertheless it is true,” 
in a tranquil manner. ‘‘I can give you 
my authorities. Why, he is well known 
in the town—familiarly spoken of— 
though he lives apart there as a sort of 
outcast, with hardly any one to visit him 
but a kind of creature who keeps a pub- 
lic-house in Richmond. And these are 
the acquaintances you appear to have 


she replied, 
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made! At all events, if you will thin] 
for a moment of the family—or rather. 
the families—to which you belong, | 
imagine you will pause a little before 
asking them to receive the daughter of 
common prize-fighter. That would be 
something too much of outrageous folly ! 

She left him, the better to let the blow 
strike home. And he stood stunned and 
bewildered; for, despite his angry denial 
—first of all to her, and now to himself 
there were some strange coincidences that 
came surging into his memory, assuming 
a greater and more startling importance 
the longer he thought of them. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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EDWARD EMERSON BARNARD. 


BY S. W. BURNHAM. 


TDW ARD EMERSON BARNARD was 

born in Nashville, Tennessee, Decem- 
ber 16, 1857. His early education was 
limited to two months’ attendance at a 
common school, and such instruction as 
his excellent mother could give him at 
home; and all of his acquiremeuts in lit- 
erature, the sciences, and languages in 
late years are the result of his own 
earnest efforts. Fatherless and destitute 
at the close of the war, he began at the 
age of eight or nine to work in a large 
photographie studio in Nashville, and 
continued to follow the occupation of 
photographer until 1883. During this 
time he had mastered every department 
of the photographic art, and had become 
invaluable to his employers as a faithful 
and accomplished assistant. 


From an early age he had been inter- 
ested in optical matters, and this interest 
was increased by the use of the various 


lenses employed in the gallery. In 1876 
a friend happened to leave in the young 
photographer's possession for a few days 
an old book, which he was delighted to 
find was a copy of Dr. Thomas Dick's 
Practical Astronomer. This book was 
studied with great avidity, and it awak- 
ened a thirst for astronomical knowledge 
which has never since ceased to be con- 
trolling. From the maps of the constel- 
lations and other engravings he speedily 
learned to identify the objects in the sky 
about which he had been reading, and 
the descriptions of celestial wonders had 
now a new interest. Then came the de- 
sire to possess some kind of telescope; and 
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finally he obtained the object lens of a 
common spy-glass, and mounted it in a 
This lens 


paper tube made by himself. 


vas about one inch in diameter, and, of 
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course, was never intended for looking 
at celestial objects. Still it revealed the 
heavens as they can never be seen by the 
unaided eye, and showed the beautiful 
crescent form of Venus, and the disks of 
Jupiter and other planets. 

About this time a travelling show-man 
with a small glass for street exhibition 
turned up in Nashville, and young Bar- 
nard was a steady patron whenever nick- 
els were sufficiently plenty to warrant 
such a dissipation. This was not much 
of a telescope, but it was superior to the 
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home-made alfair he had constructed for 
himself. He resolved to have a better 
instrument of his own, and after practising 
the most rigid economy, he was enabled 


BARNARD. 


in 1877 to purchase a telescope of five 
inches aperture with a proper mounting, 
and a suitable equipment of eye-pieces 
and other accessories. In August of that 
year he met in Nashville Professor Simon 
Newcomb, the distinguished Washington 
astronomer, and received advice and kind- 
ly suggestion in regard to the future. 

His first systematic work of any im- 
portance with this telescope was a care- 
ful study of the planet Jupiter, and the 
popular scientific periodicals of the time 
contain many of his contributions on this 
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subject. This planet, the largest of the 
solar system, seems to have had a special 
charm for the young astronomer at the 
very beginning of his use of the telescope ; 
and, to repeat his own modest statement 
of the time, he ‘* began regular observa- 
tions of Jupiter, and contributed his mite 
in drawings and observations of that 
changing old planet.” In late years this 
work was continued with instruments of 
much greater power, and finally culmi- 
nated in the discovery of a new member 
of the magnificent Jovian system. 

In 1881 Mr. Barnard began to search for 
new comets with his five-inch telescope, 
and very soon discovered the comet known 
in astronomical works as Comet VI. This 
was quickly followed by Comet 1882 IIT., 
and in the succeeding year by Comet 1884 
II. (a comet of short period, 5.4 years, due 
again in 1895). The next year, 1885, 
yielded two new comets, 1886 one, and 
three more were discovered in 1887. Near- 
ly every year since beginning this work 
he had found one or more of these strange 
celestial visitors. In the seven months 
from October, 1886, to May, 1887, he dis- 
covered four new comets. He discov- 
ered every comet of the year 1891. Many 
of these have proved to be of more than 
common interest in consequence of their 
periodic returns, and peculiarities of mo- 
tion in the approach to and recession 
from the sun. 

In 1883 he left the photographic busi- 
ness, having received a fellowship in As- 
tronomy at the Vanderbilt University. 
During the preceding years he had given 
all his spare time to study, working in 
the daytime and studying alone at night, 
and had acquired a good education in the 
ordinary branches of knowledge. He 
was promptly placed in charge of the 
observatory attached to the Vanderbilt 
University, and continued his researches 
with the 6-inch equatorial. This instru- 
ment was superior in power to that pre- 
viously used, and having a fixed equato- 
rial mounting, with driving-clock and 
micrometer, it was much better adapted 
to the work of determining the absolute 
positions of unknown objects. While 
connected with the observatory he took 
in the university a thorough course in 
English, French, German, mathematics, 
and physics, and was graduated from the 
School of Mathematics in 1887. Work 
with the telescope was constantly going 
on, and in addition to many other dis- 


coveries and observations, he found eight 
comets during the time of his connection 
with the university, one of them com 
pleting its cireuit about the sun in less 
than five and a half years, and having 
next to the shortest period known. By 
this time he had become known through 
out the world as the leading observer of 
comets, and an authority upon the sub 
ject generally. Since that time he has 
found vot less than ten new comets, and 
now stands at the head of all living as- 
tronomers in the number of comet dis- 
coveries. 

While he was still at Nashville, and 
working his way through the university, 
he had an opportunity of turning his 
astronomical discoveries to a very practi- 
cal account. Mr. H. H. Warner, of Roch- 
ester, New York, in connection with the 
Warner Observatory, offered a prize of 
$200 for the discovery of each new comet. 
The zeal and industry of the young as- 
tronomer in this field were duly reward- 
ed, and the amounts thus received were 
turned to good account in supplying him 
with books and other necessary acces 
sories, and enabled him to make the most 
of his opportunities. 

The work at Nashville was by no means 
confined to comets. The astronomical 
journals of that time show a great vari- 
ety of observations. One of these dis- 
coveries may be mentioned because it is 
unique, and illustrates remarkable skill 
as an observer and ability to detect and 
interpret unsuspected phenomena. In 
1883 he was observing an occultation 
of the well-known star 3 Capricorni 
by the moon. It is probably well known 
to most readers that when the moon passes 
between the observer and a fixed star, the 
disappearance of the latter is absolutely 
instantaneous. This is because the star 
at the distance from which we look at it 
is a point only, and as the moon has no 
surrounding atmosphere, the instant the 
edge of the lunar surface touches the line 
joining the eye of the observer and the 
star, the star vanishes from sight. When 
the moon passed in front of the star re 
ferred to, the observer noticed that in 
stead of disappearing instantly, the pro- 
cess was gradual. The interval between 
the diminution and complete extinction 
of the light occupied only a few tenths 
of a second, but it was long enough to 
put the expert observer upon inquiry, and 
was evidently a matter requiring expla- 
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nation. Mr. Barnard called attention to 
this curious phenomenon in one of the 
astronomical journals, and suggested that 
the most probable explanation was that 
this star, always heretofore known as one 
of the ordinary type, was really composed 
of two stars, so extremely close together 
that to the ordinary telescope they ap- 
peared as one star. It was also inferred 
that one of these stars must be considera- 
bly brighter than the other, from the fact 
that at the beginning of this fraction of 
a second the change in brightness was 
less than at the end. Subsequent exam- 
ination of this star with the 6-inch tele- 
scope with which the occultation was ob- 
served failed to show any peculiarity in 
it under the highest powers, and there- 
fore the attention of astronomers with 
more powerful telescopes was called to 
the matter. The 184-inch equatorial of 
the Dearborn Observatory at Chicago was 
subsequently turned on this object by the 
writer, and it was seen to be a close and 
unequal double star, and one which taxed 
the powers of that splendid instrument 
to show even to a trained eye. A set of 
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micrometrical measures of the two stars 
was made at this time, and it was subse- 
quently measured with the still more pow- 
erful telescope at Mount Hamilton, and 
these observations make it highly prob- 
able, if not certain, that this double star is 
an interesting binary system, the two stars 
revolving about their common centre of 
gravity in perhaps several hundred years. 

Professor Barnard’s discoveries at Nash- 
ville include many new nebulz. He in- 
dependently discovered, in 1883, that sin- 
gular phenomenon called the ‘‘Gegen- 
schein,” which is an extremely faint dif- 
fused light seen at times in thesky at night, 
at points exactly opposite the sun. It is 
always difficult to see, and even now but 
few of the astronomers of the world have 
seen it, although it was first discovered 
many years ago by a German astronomer. 
The cause of this appearance is still a mys- 
tery. 

In 1888 he was offered a position in the 
Lick Observatory, then about to be opened 
with the largest equatorial and the best 
equipment of astronomical instruments 
in the world. The temptation of superior 
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facilities for astronomical work and dis- 
covery, and the opportunity to devote his 
whole time and strength under these cir- 
cumstances to the work of his life, left 
no hesitation in regard to his future 
course; and, much to the regret of the 
university, and the citizens of Nashville 
generally, he left for Mount Hamilton, 
and commenced, with increased enthusi- 
asm, a series of brilliant observations 
and discoveries which are familiar to 
the astronomical world and to the read- 
ers of scientific literature. They are 
recorded in the standard astronomical 
periodicals and publications of the world. 
In the volumes of the publications of the 
Royal Astronomical Society, the Astrono 
mische Nachrichten, the Astronomical 
Journal, the Sidereal Messenger, and 
many others, will be found scores of pa- 
pers, not of a speculative or descriptive 
character, but founded upon original ob- 
servations, and forming valuable contri- 
butions to our knowledge of the universe 
beyond. 

Reference has already been made to the 
comets discovered by Barnard on Mount 
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Hamilton from 1888 to 1892. These were 
systematically measured from night to 
night with the micrometer, and the same 
line of observations followed with regard 
to the comets discovered by other obsery- 
ers, a8 well as the returns of the various 
periodic comets. Many of these bodies 
were observed long after they had passed 
beyond the reach of other astronomers, 
Comet V. of 1889 was followed for nearly 
a year after it had become so faint as to 
be invisible at all other observatories. 

In the course of his observation of these 
bodies for the determination of their 
places and motions around the sun, many 
curious things were found out concerning 
these mysterious visitors. In August, 
1889, he discovered that Brook’s comet of 
that year was passing througl space with 
four minute comet satellites, moving gen- 
erally with the parent body, but with 
some relative motion of their own. No- 
thing of this kind had ever been observed 
before, and it naturally attracted a great 
deal of attention from the scientific world. 
Some of these objects were very faint, and 
could only be seen by experienced observ- 
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ers with large instruments. They were 
fully measured by Barnard at every avail- 
able opportunity as long as they were vis- 
ible, and a valuable paper embodying 
these observations was published by him 
in the Astronomische Nachrichten. 
During the observations of comets and 
stellar systems at Mount Hamilton many 
nebulze were found, some of them 
being of more than ordinary interest. 
His long experience in all departments 
of the photographie art was turned to 
practical account at the Lick Observa 
tory in the direction of celestial photog- 
raphy. He was the first to photograph 
the Milky Way, and show the wonderful 
cloud forms of its structure. This work 
attracted wide-spread attention, and down 
to the present time it has not been equalled 
by any one. Many other specially inter- 
esting regions of the sky, as, for example, 
the Great Nebulain Andromeda, the Pleia 
des, and other well-known central points 
of interest, have been photographed by 
him. This work, it should be remarked, 
was not done with a large equatorial, or 
with a telescope of any kind, but with a 
large portrait lens, fastened to an equato- 


new 


rial telescope with driving-clock in order 
to follow the objects during the exposure. 
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Among other specially interesting sub- 
jects photographed with the same instru- 
ment was the comet of March, 1892. This 
was discovered by Dr. Swift of Rochester 
March 6th. It rapidly increased in 
brightness, and became somewhat promi- 


on 


nent in the morning sky in the early part 
of April. 
times, with exposures varying from one 


It was photographed several 


to two hours, and remarkable results ob- 
tained, showing the division of the tail 
into several distinct streams of cometic 
matter, invisible except in the photo- 
graphie plate, and the changes in the 
structure and appearance of the tail, which 
at this time was more than twenty degrees 
in length. These are the most successful 
photographs ever taken of acomet. This 
was the largest comet visible in the north- 
ern hemisphere since the great comet of 
1882. The motion of the object during 
the exposure is shown by the elongated 
disks of the stars. 

The visual observations at Mount Ham- 
ilton during the four Professor 
Barnard has been connected with it em- 
brace a wide range of subjects. Asteroids, 
nebulz, double stars, planets, the moon, 
sun-spots, meteors, occultations, eclipses, 
ete., have all received a good deal of time 
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and study. In many instances these ob- 
servations will have a greater value a 
century hence than they have to-day. 

In November, 1889, the rare phenome- 
non occurred of an eclipse of Iapetus, the 
eighth satellite of Saturn, in the shadows 
of the ring system of the planet, and it 
was carefully observed by Barnard for the 
purpose of determining the nature and 
density of the so-called dark or crape 
ring of Saturn. The observation estab- 
lished the remarkable fact, which had 
been long suspected but not entirely 
proved, that this mysterious ring, discov- 
ered by Bond in 1850, is really transpar- 
ent, and therefore possibly composed of 
minute portions of matter surrounding 
the planet like a dense swarm of satellites. 
The effect in the most powerful instru- 
ment is simply that of a surface with the 
power to reflect a feeble amount of light. 
This very rare phenomenon of the eclipse 
of Iapetus was the first ever seen, and 
was witnessed by no other observer. 

It has been already stated that from 

the beginning of his work with the tele- 
scope Barnard has given special attention 
to the planet Jupiter. In 1890 the planet 
was observed by him on forty-nine nights 
with the 12-inch equatorial, and careful 
measures made of all the markings on 
the planet. In September of that year 
he observed the singular phenomenon of 
a double transit of the first satellite across 
the disk of Jupiter. Projected on the 
face of the planet it appeared distinctly 
double, resembling a close double star, 
the components being slightly unequal. 
This remarkable appearance has not yet 
been accounted for. It was probably due 
to a bright belt on the satellite, similar 
to some of those on Jupiter. The obser- 
vations would imply that the satellite in 
its revolution about Jupiter rotates on an 
axis nearly perpendicular to its orbit, as 
in the case of our own moon. The obser- 
vations might also imply that the first 
moon of Jupiter is really double, though 
this explanation is hardly probable. 

In July, 1892, he commenced to use 
regularly the large telescope on one night 
each week, and naturally began systemat- 
ic observations of the great planet. It 
was but a short time before the superior- 
ity of the largest telescope in the world 
for this work was made manifest. In 
due course of mail the writer received at 
Chicago a letter from Professor Barnard, 
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written on Saturday morning, Septembe: 
10th, stating that on the previous evening 

(Friday), at about midnight, he had ob 

served an extremely faint speck of light 

very close to Jupiter; that it seemed to 

be moving with the planet; and that he 
strongly suspected it was a new satellite 

He said that it was so difficult with the 
large telescope that he was unable to see 
it except by shutting out the light of the 
planet. The suspected star was found by 
the observations of the following night to 
be a new satellite, and on Monday morn 

ing the whole astronomical world was 
electrified by the announcement that 
Jupiter, observed more than any other 
planet for the past three hundred years, 
had a fifth moon, revolving about it in 
less than twelve hours, at a distance from 
the surface of the planet of about 70,000 
miles. Since that time Barnard has 
measured its position at every available 
opportunity to supply the data for accu- 
rately computing its orbit. He finds that 
its periodic time is 11" 57™ 23.1%, and 
that its distance from the centre of Jupi- 
ter is 112,500 miles. From careful ob- 
servation it seems to shine with the liglit 
of a thirteenth magnitude star, and is 
perhaps less than one hundred miles in 
diameter, which makes it a very minute 
world indeed as compared with the other 
moons of Jupiter. It will always be 
beyond the reach of all but the largest 
telescopes, and can only be seen by them 
when nea¥y its maximum distance from 
the primary. 

On the night of October 12th Professor 
Barnard discovered a new comet by pho- 
tography. A photograph of the Milky 
Way, in the constellation of the Eagle, 
was being made, and an exposure of four 
hours and a half was given, and when the 
plate came to be examined after develop 
ment the photographer recognized the 
strange visitor by its motion on the plate 
during the time of exposure. This is the 
first comet discovered by photography. 
Singularly enough, the comet has been 
found to be of more than ordinary im- 
portauce, as it has been shown to be peri- 
odic, its revolution round the sun being 
accomplished in about six years. 


[Professor Barnard has been a Feliow of the Roy- 
al Astronomical Society of London since 1887. Last 
January he received the highest recognition of the 
French Academy of Sciences by the award to him 
of the Lalande gold medal. ] 
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PHOTOGRAPH which had often 
L\ attracted us in M. Jusserand’s book 
on English Wayfaring Life first made us 
want to go to Rocamadour, a little town 
only to be reached, we discovered, by 
taking the slowest of slow trains between 
Limoges and Toulouse. 

When, after a long morning's journey 
one hot August day, we finally stopped 
at the Rocamadour station, we saw no 
sign of town or village, but a small crowd 
of French tourists, one carrying acamera, 
got out with us, and at once a fierce crea- 
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ture, with hoarse voice, big beard, blouse, 
and a brown béret that showed we were 
getting south, took possession of the en- 
tire party with an authority that no one 
ventured to dispute. ‘‘I am the corre- 
spondence of Rocamadour,” he said, and 
as soon as the train had gone on, we meek- 
ly followed him across the track, through 
the station-house on the other side, and 
let him distribute us in three stages that 
were waiting. The road lay through 
slightly rolling country, strewn with bits 
of rock and bowlders, and divided by low 
stone walls. We passed no houses or 
buildings of any kind until, after we had 
gone three kilometres or more, we came 
to a little church and a way-side cross. 
Here some giggling, chattering country 
girls waylaid the stage and scrambled up 
on top, and it was between their stout 
ankles, incased in bright red stockings 
and dangling before the front window, 
that we first looked upon Rocamadour. 
With a turn of the road we saw the hilly 
upland over which we had been driving 
suddenly fall away in steep cliffs to a 
tiny valley, and where the cliifs were 
most precipitous a cluster of brown 
houses and churches clung to them, half- 
way between the green pasture line far 
below and the fortified wall, topped by « 
belfry, which rose from the summit of 
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THE TOWN AND THE VALLEY. 


the rocks. Seen from here, the town seem- 
ed hanging in mid-air, or resting just for 
a moment on the cliff-side, where the first 
breath of wind must blow it away, or the 
first loose rocks dash it to the very bottom 
of the precipice. 

In front of the upper wall the driver 
drew up his horses, the girls sprang down, 
clambered up the steps and about the 


windows of the stage, and deluged us 
with cards, as if every house in Rocama- 


dour were a hotel. I suppose we looked 
to our driver for help, for he took our 
bags, handed them to an angular, smiling, 
middle-aged woman in 
short skirts, and after her 
we started down, first, 
two or three steep and 
winding flights of stairs, 
and then a no less steep 
and winding path, Alpine- 
like in its many turns. 
The heavy baggage was 
left above to be lowered 
by a great crane set on 
an overhanging ledge of 
rock, by which a large por- 
tion of the provisions of 
Rocamadour are dropped 
intothetown. Half-way 
down the hill-side, the last 
zigzag ended in a little 
open space in front of a 
brand-new battlemented 
gateway. Under this our 
guide hurried us, and 
then, without giving us 
time to look at anything, 
on through a court shut 


in on one side by the cliffs, 
on the others by huge 
stone buildings, along a 
narrow tunnelled passage, 
through asecond quadran 
gle, surrounded by chap 
els, with a little booth to 
the right where nuns 
served behind the counter 
Another flight of stairs 
went down to another 
gateway, which opened 
upon a small place and 
faced an inn with ‘‘ Les 
Saintes Maries” in big let 
ters on its white wall. Its 
front door led at once into 
the kitchen, bright with 
shining copper pots and 
pans; and madame, a nice 
old lady in white cap, left her cooking to 
show us into a room upstairs, where a 
crucifix guarded each bed, a Virgin kept 
watch on the mantel-piece, and a holy 
water font hung at the door; of its two 
windows, one commanded the valley 
below, the other looked out across the 
court, where oleanders blossomed in ey 
ery corner, to the stern battlemented walls 
of the sanctuary. 

Before the afternoon was over we had 
explored the hill-side, descending by a 
long stone stairway of 140 steps from the 
narrow plateau of the sacred buildings to 

the village street, and from the vil- 
lage by a long rapidly sloping path 
to the valley, and we had even wan- 
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dered up the opposite heights. We found 
that chance had brought us to a little 
Albert Diirer town set in an Albert Diirer 
landseape, as if for the benefit of the me- 
dieval draughtsman The tiny green 
valley, through which winds a stream, 
dry in midsummer, lies between two pre- 
cipitous ranges of brown bare hills. The 
strata of the rock areas regularly and clear- 

y marked as in a Diirer drawing. White 
roads, in long well-defined lines and zig- 
zags, scale the cliff-side; on the top of the 
hills trees rise singly, or in stiff conven- 
tional grouping that might have been ar- 
ranged by Diirer. But most Diireresque, 
most medizval, is the position 
of the town upon the cliffs. 
We saw this best when in the 
cool of the day we walked to 
the deserted pigeon-house, more 
like the ruins of a watch-tower, 
which stands alone above the 
valley and faces Rocamadour. 
Sitting under its shadow, we 
looked down to where, far be- 
low, @ man in a white shirt 
was cutting grass in the low- 
lying narrow fields, and a few 
stray poplars were casting long 
slim shadows; and across to 
where, from the base of the 
hill, trees climbed thickly to 
the long street of white and 
brown houses, above whose 
roofs the rock reezthed upward 
in great heavy cliffs. Out of 
these, as if part of the strange 
rock formation, sprang the wall 
of the sanctuary, with its tow- 
ers and turrets and battlements grim as 
any fortress of old. Above, again, the 
cliffs still more abruptly ascended ever 
higher—in one place a long low house 
literally embedded in them; on their top- 
most ledge rose the fortified walls of the 
castle built for the defence of Our Lady 
and her shrine. We might have thought 
we were looking on an old picture en- 
larged and thrown by some wonderful 
new realistic process on a screen of 
rock, so impossible did it seem that any- 
thing as perfectly middle-aged should 
exist in this century of steam and elec- 
tricity. 

We staid not only that day, but many 
more in Rocamadour, and our first im- 
pression of its mediwvalism never grew 
less. That it has a history worthy of its 
position we learned from a guide - book 
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written by a priest, and sold by the nuns 
at their little booth. 

The remote ravine, which hardly a mod- 
ern English-speaking tourist ever visits, 
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was one of the most famous places of pil- 
grimage during the ages of faith. It 
dates back to the first century. When 
the blessed Saturninus. was preaching in 
Toulouse, and Martial in Limoges, Ama- 
dour, their brother in Christ, hid himself 
from the world in a cave in these wild 
cliffs. It was here revealed to him by 
the Virgin, whom he dearly loved, that 
henceforth the Shadowy Valley, as it has 
been called, would be the scene of her 
holiest miracles. And Amadour the re- 
cluse made this known to the world, un- 
til from far and near, from remote Eng- 
land and Italy as from the towns of the 
Midi, the faithful flocked, bringing gold 
and silver and precious stones to lay at 
the feet of her who had rescued them in 
the hour of need; and Amadour’s name 
and fame spread as the renown of the 
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Virgin’s miracles went abroad, and to- 
day the tomb against the rock that marks 
the grave where his body once rested is 
among the very sacred spots in the sacred 
enclosure, and is always sprinkled with the 
sous of the devout, who, in their fervor, 
throw their copper charities upon the 
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the greedy of gold, and as time went on 
they became ever greater. And, as about 
every castle and monastery in those times, 
a village sprang up close to the holy 
place, and it, too, had its gates and walls 
for defence. To the shrine the mightiest 
in the land journeyed on pilgrimage, 
sometimes to implore the Virgin's 
aid, at others to return thanks for 
her favors; for often the miracu- 
lous bell in her chapel rang when 
no human hands touched it, to 
announce the wonder worked on 
far seas when her faithful servant 
had called upon her name. In 
the Church of St. Sauveur the 
frescoes on the walls bear witness 
to the greatness of the princes and 
nobles who, with the lowliest of 
their subjects, bowed before Our 
Lady in humble prayer. Here 


Louis XI.—with how many med 
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stone figure of the saint stretched behind 
the iron railing. Before long, in the 
place of Amadour’s cave, there rose on 
the cliff-side a fair shrine to the Virgin, 
and many chapels and houses where those 
who were her priests might dwell. All 
were well fortified, and a strong castle 
was set above, since in those days one 
never knew when the enemy might come, 
and the treasures of Our Lady of Roca- 
madour were soon great enough to tempt 


als in his hat, I wonder?—and Simon de 
Montfort, and one Count of Anjour after 
another came; here not only Henry II., 
but Englishmen of many ranks and many 
generations hastened in such numbers 
that Langland once protested, 

“Right so, if thou be Religious, renne thou never 

ferther, 
To Rome ne to Rochemadore” ; 

and here Fénélon was brought, when an 
infant, by his mother, and restored to 





dean or rector. Ii is he 
who has renewed Roca- 
madour’s old prestige as 
a centre of miracles and 
a goal of pilgrims. Un- 
der his direction the 
walls, left in sad mutila- 
tion by religious and so 
cial vandals, have re 
arisen spick and span. 
Not from these cheerful 
windows, with the gay 
flowers on their ledges, 
which our bedroom 
faced, were arrows and 
darts cast upon the ene- 
my; not under this spot- 
less white gateway, with 
the arms of monseigneur 
carved upon it, did the 
old pilgrims of fame 
pass. Staringly new are 
the buildings within the 
health by the Virgin so lavish with her precincts. If once Ro- 
tender mercies. But most famous of all camadour owed as 
the pilgrims was Roland, who, on his way much to its archi- 
to Roncesvalles, stopped at Rocamadour, tects as to its cliffs, 
and there thrust his good sword Duran- now little is left of 
dal into the wall opposite the Virgin’s architectural value 
chapel in memory of his vows. Henry save the _ beautiful 
IL., they say, drew it out in after-ages, portal with the faint 
when before the holy altar he promised fresco of the Dance 
reconciliation with Becket; but another of Death on _ the 
quickly replaced it in honor of the legend, white wall close to 
and there the rusted 
hilt and chain ean still 
be seen. 

And then evil days 
came. The Huguenots 
made desolate the lone- 
ly ravine, pillaged its 
shrines, and laid waste 
its sanctuary. The de- 
struction which they 
had so well begun the 
soldiers of the Revolu- 
tion completed, and the 
old walls lay in ruins, 
and Our Lady was for- 
gotten. The desolation 
might have lasted until 
now but for the pious 
zeal of monseigneur the 
Bishop of Cahors, who, 
not many years ago, set 
about the work of resto- 
ration with an energy 
that would do credit to 
an English restoring THE UPPER CHURCH. 
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it, and the graceful arches of Our Lady’s 
chapel. 

But there is much that is curious. 
Chapels of every degree of sanctity still 
surround the second court, or holy of 
holies, and open their doors upon it with 
a symmetry of arrangement which sug- 
gested to our profane minds a well-com- 
posed scene at a theatre. Besides the 
chapels, there are, as at Assisi, or San Cle- 
mente in Rome, an upper and a lower 
church. St. Amadour’s, where we discov- 
ered nothing of note but the old coffer 
containing the saint’s bones, is the crypt 
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of St. Sauveur’s, a bare barn 
of a place, with rough stone 
floor, a huge crucifix in the 
centre of the nave, and atro 
cious decorations on the walls, 
but redeemed from utter com 
monplaceness by its western 
wall, formed of the bare cliffs 
against which the 

rests. Where these 
overhang the court most 
threateningly,they were turn 
ed by the old architects into 
the roof—a strange slanting 
roof it is—of a queer little 
shrine to the archangel Mi 
chael, which seems to have 
taken refuge in the cliffs. 
And even in the Miraculous 
Chapel there has been 


chureh 


rocks 


no 
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effort to conceal them. Against their 
damp, grim surface hang the crutches of 
cripples made whole, and the chains of 
prisoners set free, which, together with in- 
numerable gold and silver hearts and mar- 
ble tablets, bracelets, rings, and brooches, 
have been offered by many generations to 
the miraculous black statue of Virgin and 
Child, whose ebony faces peep out from the 
rich mass of gold-embroidered robes, en- 
throned above the tabernacle. Perhaps in 
all Rocamadour there is really nothing 
more medizval than this chapel. As you 
sit there you can still see pilgrims pros- 








trate themselves before the altar as in the 
days of Roland; you can look up to the 
old bell in the roof,which the priests still 
believe may wake them some night from 
their slumbers in divine warning of the 
miracle worked on foreign seas or shores. 
There on its golden 
shrine is the very statue 
upon which Amadour’s 
eyes rested during his 
devotions; there on the 
walls, onevery pier and 
about the tabernacle, 
are votive offerings as 
in the centuries long 
past, when men fought 
for the Holy Sep- 
ulchre and poets sang 
the praises of Our Lady. 
The buildings may have 
been restored, but the 
faith which — raised 
them, whatever it may 
be in the world with 
out, has here endured, 
firm as the cliffs which 
gave Amadour shelter. 

About a mile or less 
away, in a hamlet high 
on the hills, are the ru- 
ins of the hospice where 
pilgrims the last night 
of their pilgrimage rest 
ed before falling at the 
feet of the miraculous 
statue. Their way was 
down the road which 
now makes such a 
white line on the ca- 
fion’s side, and through 
the delightful village 
street of Rocamadour, still spanned by its 
four old gateways, with here and there, 
breaking the pretty monotony of its 
white houses, an ancient palace, showing 
a Gothic window or Renaissance portal, 
pink oleanders blossoming in August at 
almost every door. A shorter cut is by 
the rough foot-path above the road to the 
broad terraced walk, with marble benches 
under the trees, that overhangs the vil- 
lage street, and leads to the first gateway 
by which we had entered. But the route 
through the village was the holier because 
the harder, on account of the 140 steps up 
which the pilgrims climbed on their knees 
singing hymns. 

They were very quiet, the days we staid 
in Rocamadour. Religion is the one oc- 
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cupation, the one trade, of the town, and 
we were there in an interval between the 
spring and autumn seasons of devotion. 
It is in the month of September that the 
important mission of the year is given, 
and then the strange house embedded in 
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the rock, best seen from the opposite hill- 
side, and approached only by a narrow 
balustraded ledge, is filled by the devout, 
who come to spend eight days in solitude 
and prayer, and even all the hotels are 
crowded. While we were at the Saintes 
Maries many people came and went, chief- 
ly ladies with rosaries prominent, and 
priests in black gowns, who, except at 
breakfast and dinner hours, were always 
within the sacred precincts. Never, how- 
ever, did we find the great multitude of 
pilgrims of whom our landlady liked to 
talk, and who, in a few more weeks, 
would descend upon Rocamadour. Then 
there would be bustle enough in the pret- 
ty street where, during the day, we saw 
nothing gayer than the old gray-haired 
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women sitting with their distaffs under 
the oleander blossoms, or pigs and goats 
wandering amiably up and down, or a 
pack-horse, home from weary travels over 
the neighboring hills; where, at night, 
the only lights were from the dying fire 
in a kitchen which a white-capped woman 
was putting to rights, or the single candle 
in a dark café, around which two or three 
men in blouses played cards. 

There was, however, something in the 
daily life of the place, even in midsum- 
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the white chateau away at the top, 
reached either by the zigzags up the hill- 
side, or by a mysterious steep dark stair- 
way cut right through the rock from the 
loft of St. Sauveur’s to the priests’ bright 
flower- garden. One of these mission- 


aries, a friendly plump little Monsieur 
l’Abbé, would, with the greatest pleasure, 
have baptized us both off-hand; indeed 
so determined was he that I don’t know 
what might have happened if at the 
week’s end we had not started suddenly 
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mer when comparatively deserted, that 
reminded me pleasantly of my convent 
days. I might have fancied myself back 
at Eden Hall, where all existence was 
regulated by church bells and rounded 
by a prayer. There was always on the 
steps and paths and in the precincts a 
flutter of nuns’ robes and priests’ cas- 
socks, for a community of Sisters in 
charge of the holy shop live in a white 
house just beyond the hotel, and a dozen 
or more missionaries are established in 


for Toulouse. At all hours we used to 
find people kneeling in the Miraculous 
Chapel, or making the way of the cross 
under white umbrellas, starting from the 
gate of the sanctuary, stopping to pray at 
every station, panting and puffing on 
benches conveniently placed under the 
trees, finishing at the sepulchre and great 
pilgrims’ cross on the hill-top, and then 
rushing frantically down for a last sirop 
or absinthe before leaving, while the 
fiercely impatient correspondence of Ro- 
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camadour waited above 
under the cross, thunder- 
ing his ‘* Sapr-r-r-risti ! 
yhen are you coming to 
take the stage ?” after 
them down the ravine. 
At the inn of the Saintes 
Maries we were forced 
to abstain whether we 
vould or no, and were 
given no meat on Fri- 
day. On the hot breath- 
less evenings, when in 
the twilight we wan- 
dered along the high 
mule track, from the val- 
ley below would come 
the voices of children 
singing ‘‘ C’est le mois 
de Marie” and the sweet 
convent hymns of my 
childhood. And day and 
night there hung over 
Rocamadour a monastic 

like peace—the peace of 
a place which, to the 
people who live therein, 

is, like the hospice of 
old, but one of many 
stations on the long 
pilgrimage to another 
and better life. 








THE DURER VIEW OF THE TOWN. 


GABRIEL, AND THE LOST MILLIONS OF PEROTE. 


BY MAURICE KINGSLEY. 


_, tourists in the past few months 
i who have swung down the endless 
curves on the Interoceanic Narrow-Gauge 
Railroad from the city of Mexico to Jala- 
pa must have heard the story of the mill- 
ions buried under the waterfall to the left 
of the track in the deep cafion near Las 
Vigas, just where the central plateau of 
Mexico drops suddenly some four thou- 
sand feet on to a lower valley, stretching 
far away to the blue coast-line. 

Each expert in romance te!!s a differ 
ent tale, the ground-work of all being, in 
brief, that a hundred or a hundred and 
fifty years ago a Spanish Governor-Gen- 
eral was sending from Mexico to Vera 
Cruz, to be shipped thence to Spain, a 
“conducta”’ of $3,000,000 of silver in 
charge of 300 Spanish troops. Close to 
Las Vigas, in the lava beds, they were 
attacked by bandits. During a stubborn 
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fight of three days and nights which fol- 
lowed, the drivers of the pack-train of 
mules managed to get the treasure down 
the hill, hide it under the waterfall, and 
save it; but from that day to this soldiers, 
muleteers, treasure, liave never been seen 
or heard from. 

I had heard the yarn nearly twenty 
years ago, and paid little attention to it, 
for the reason that the trail leading down 
to the valley is impracticable for mules 
or horses unloaded ; a big active man and 
good climber can just do it. If the 
$3,000,000 was all silver, as was supposed, 
it would take a train of 750 pack-mules 
(at $4000 per mule) and about 100 mule- 
teers. Even granting it were possible to 
get the treasure down, to hide it under or 
behind the fall in trap and lava walls or 
beds of broken rock seemed impossible. 

The legend, therefore, was put away as 
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546 HARPER'S 
unworthy of thought, tilla year ago, when, 
chancing along the unfinished line of the 
railroad, I found every engineer’s camp 
agog with it from Jalapa to Perote. 

The ‘‘boys” had got the fever badly, 
and every Sunday was spent in prospect- 
ing. One party had taken up dynamite 
and blasted out holes back of the fall. 
The precipices on each side of the valley, 
every queer knoll or upheaval in the lava 
bed. had been probed and pried into. To 
the east of the voleano of Perote, a noble 
peak about 13,000 feet high, extends a vast 
lava bed of broken tufa, not coming from 
a central crater in the peak itself, but from 
two small ones about two-thirds of the 
way up to the top. Both railroad and 
stage road pass through this ‘* Bad Land,” 
as it is well called, for a worse land I 
never saw. Pine, agave, cactus, ferns, 
lichens, all dwarfed, eke out a scanty 
existence on the barren rock—an uncan- 
ny blue-black and gray wilderness, so 
broken and honeycombed that in it 
does not exist a square yard perhaps of 
level ground. Therein are caves and 
holes innumerable, into which many a 
jolly young engineer fresh from England 
has thrust himself in hope of finding the 
treasure, not, as he confessed, without an 
inward dread lest he might unearth some 
guardian of the millions in the shape of 
bandit, panther, or still more uncomfort- 
able rattlesnake. 

To persuade the staff of the Inter- 
oceanic that there was nothing in the 
legend proved impossible, but at last we 
compromised by their promising not to 
spend more time or money till I had seen 
Gabriel, an old bandit friend of mine—a 
father of outlaws—who, if any one did 
know it, could give us the details. And 
this is Gabriel's story of the affair: 


One evening about twenty-three years 
ago, when the country was still in tur- 
moil from the effects of the French inter- 
vention, Mexican horsemen kept dropping 
into a little meson (inn and stable) on the 
outskirts of the pretty tropical town of 
Cordova, on the highroad between Ori- 
zaba and Vera Cruz. Some came singly, 
some in pairs, till a dozen or more were 
sitting in the little drinking-shop back of 
the store at the corner of the meson. 

‘*What’s the news, Gabriel?” said one 
of the last-comers. 

‘*Nothing at present. The telegraph 
man said he'd let Juan know at eight, 
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and Juan is waiting at the end of thy 
lane. Let me see; they’re now at Pueb 
la. It will take them four days to Ori 
zaba. One day’s rest there, say, then 
two days to Chicihuite. They'll be ther 
then, in seven days.” 

** And how much in it, Gabriel?” 

‘*Pepe sends word one million silver, 
no gold, and ouly three hundred troops 
two hundred of the Seventh and one 
hundred of the First. We can let them 
get down to the bridge at Atoyac, and 
then, as they begin to rise the hill, ‘ viva! 
sables! muchachos!’ before and behind, 
and we have them in a trap; then right 
across to the San Juan, where Don Si- 
monides will have his goleta ready in 
case we're followed. Here’s Juan!” as 
a low chirruping whistle sounded from 
the lane. On being replied to in the 
same way, Juan was soon in the room. 

‘The news! the news!” eagerly asked 
all, under their breath. 

‘*Caspita! Poor news,” said Juan, 
looking rather sheepfacedly around. 
‘*They’re not coming this way.” 

‘* Not coming this way? Maldito!” 

‘Shut your mouths!” said Gabriel. 
‘“*Then, for the love of God, where are 
they going?” 

“Why, down by Jalapa! 
rapher heard it all. Ah, he’s a clever 
fellow! He heard it, he says, as it was 
passing on the wire, only it didn’t stop. 
The Governor of Vera Cruz has heard of 
us somehow, and is going to make all 
preparations to receive the conducta at 
Orizaba.” 

‘** Let me think!” said Gabriel. ‘Three 
days to Perote, two to Jalapa. Then on 
the fourth morning from to-morrow they 
start from Las Vigas. That’s Saturday. 
Very good; we'll take them in at the 
town just at the lower end of the Bad 
Land. Here, Juan, get across to Simo- 
nides, and tell him to keep the goleta at 
Nautla, and we'll get across there by tlie 
Cuesta de San Juan. Tell the San Juan 
folk to be at Rancho de las Ayas Friday 
evening. Pedro, kill your horse in get- 
ting up to Roldan at Las Vigas, and tell 
him all, and to have scouts out on the 
road beyond Perote. You, Tuerto, run 
down on foot to Marcos at Atoyac, and 
tell him to meet me at San Salvador Fri 
day night, with all his men; the rest of 
you get out of here as quick as you can, 
and get your men together to meet me at 
San Salvador. Don’t stay here any ex 
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cept Juan and Calisto, and if you hear 
anything more from the telegraph, send a 
runner to me at Pablos in Jalapa.” 

Out into the night rode all, the air 
heavy with scents of all the tropic flow- 
ers — jasmine, orange, huele de noche, 
rose, oleander, magnolia, and countless 
others. Through dark coffee plantations, 
with here and there a giant mango rais- 
ing its bolled head, rides Gabriel along a 
muddy lane, ending in a narrow path 
half hidden in sugar-cane, till the moun- 
tain-base is reached, and thence over 
chine after chine on pathways scarce 
fit for a goat in daytime, and at night 
seemingly impassable to man or beast; 
but the old robber horse has been the 
trail many a time, and in good time he 
lands his master safe in Jalapa. 

Friday morning came, and with it 
good news. The conducta had passed 
the night at Las Vigas, eight miles away, 
and had started on again unsuspectingly. 
The clans had gathered; Gabriel had sta- 
tioned his men, and the spot was well 
chosen. Just at the eastern end of the 
Bad Land the road, turning suddenly, 
dipped into a little creek, rose sharply on 
the other side for a few yards, and then 
broke away again into a grass valley 
three hundred yards long and fifty wide, 
with heavy, almost inaccessible rock 
walls on each side. At the lower end of 
the valley the stream cafoned through 
gates of rock, and it was in this glade the 
conducta was to do or die. At each end 
were stationed about one hundred and 
fifty men—part horse, part foot—-and 
about fifty on each side, while below 
again were about one hundred non-com- 
batants and mules to help pack away the 
booty, as it had been found that half the 
conducta was carried in wagons. Strong 
pickets were left on the road towards Ja- 
lapa and Las Vigas to stop stragglers. 

It was about nine in the morning, and 
the mist still swept chilly and damp 
through the pines, almost hiding the pil- 
lars of an old ruined meson of Spanish 
time that stood up gaunt and dismal on 
one side of the glade. Gabriel, with a 
body of about thirty picked men, well 
mounted and armed with Winchesters, is 
standing behind them. 

Hist! Stealthy as a fox out of the mist 
on the road comes a half-naked Indian at 
along sling trot. ‘‘Steady, boys! they're 
close behind!” And soon the creaking of 
the wagons, hallooes of the men, and the 
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regular pulse of marching troops can be 
heard. 

Gabriel can just make out the head of 
the column walking their horses down 
into the stream, fifty cavalry in blue, with 
carbine in holster and long lance at heel; 
then about fifty infantry, also in blue, 
armed with Remingtons, and swinging 
along in open order, chatting and smok- 
ing. Then come a hundred or so pack- 
mules, with their leather bags of precious 
silver; next, a hundred infantry; and 
then, as the first wagon is topping the 
little rise, and the leading troops and 
mules are well out in the glade, a loud 
crack!—a grind and curse—a wagon has 
broken down in the creek bed! 

Halt! The soldiers turn round and look 
back; some lie down; officers hurry 
about—when bang! bang! and with a 
wild yell the rear body of robbers 
charges down upon the rear-guard of 
troops. The vanguard is alert in a sec- 
ond, and Gabriel sees a heavy fight be- 
fore him. Instead of the attack being 
made in the glade from all sides at once, 
where all the bandits would be in touch 
with each other, the rear-guard is en- 
tirely separated from the leaders, and 
each must fight separately. 

Gabriel and his party fire hastily a vol- 
ley into the infantry, and then gallop at 
the cavalry, which are charging the rob- 
bers at the lower end of the valley, and 
driving them back to the shelter of the 
cafion. For a few minutes the cavalry 
made a gallant fight. Colonel Rodriguez, 
in command, singles out Gabriel, and 
they have a heavy fence, till a shot from 
the rocks knocks over the colonel, when 
they break and run, followed by the 
whole robber band. 

**Don't come into the open; keep to 
the rocks and trees!” shouts Gabriel. 

For in the centre of the glade, in hollow 
square, are a hundred to a hundred and 
thirty infantry, their officers urging them 
to keep steady. The muleteers are scud- 
ding for safety, and the mules rushing 
about hither and thither in panic. 

And soon shots begin to rain on the 
poor square from every tree and from 
behind every old pillar and knob of tufa 
rock. Men are dropping fast on both 
sides, but the fight is by no means won. 

‘*Gabriel! Gabriel! Help! The rear- 
guard is broken!” 

‘*Demonios! I expected as much!” 

And gathering as many horsemen as 
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he can, he gallops through the creek, past 
the wagons, and straight into the mélée 
on the road above, in the middle of which 
were fighting a confused mass of men, 
principally cavalry, while from points of 
vantage on the sides, the infantry, both 
government and robber, pepper away pro- 
miscuously at each other and into the 
fighters in the road. 

The robbers are evidently getting the 
worst of it. Part of the government cav- 
alry have charged through, and forming, 
meet Gabriel and his party nearly at full 
gallop. Crash! they come together, and 
down go horses and men like ninepins. 
Gabriel is down, but up again in a mo- 
ment, and on to a loose horse, which lhe 
drives through the press like a catapult. 

‘*Charge the Seventh!” he yells to his 
infantry; ‘‘charge them!” and the fight 
becomes general. However, the square 
in the glade is soon broken, and he is be- 
ing re-enforced. The last remaining cav- 
alry turn to fly. ‘‘Al lazo! al lazo!” is 
the cry, and twenty lassos are out and 
whirling up the road after them ere the 
words were uttered. And when Gabriel, 
gathering his forces, makes a last and 
effectual charge on to the stronghold of 
the Seventh Infantry, the battle is over, 
though the poor devils, knowing no quar- 
ter will be given, fight it out to the last, 
despairing. 

The few stragglers that have crept away 
into the lava bed will be caught erelong 
by the pickets, and now the bandits throw 
themselves down to rest and look to their 
wounds. 

Heavy had been the loss on both sides. 
The bandits had lost sixty men killed, 
and had over a hundred wounded, while 
the government troops were fairly wiped 
out. Only a dozen or so had slipped 
away; all the rest were ki'led in the 
fight, or afterwards by the camp-follow- 
ers. 

Within two hours the dead and seri- 
ously wounded bandits had been carried 
away to the villages and ranches around. 
The silver had been packed on mules 
taken from the wagons, or put on men’s 
backs, and naught remained on the little 
glade but the old ruined pillars looking 
grimly down on to naked corpses, and the 
turkey-buzzards fighting over their prey. 

Quite a sum of the silver had been dis- 
tributed among the recruits from those 
parts, but the bulk was to be carried down 
to Nautla to be kept safe till the hue-and- 
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cry was over, and then meted out to the 
worthy. 

For the first four miles they held th: 
main road downwards, the mist driving 
up past them, till, where a trail branched 
off to the left, it suddenly lifted, and the 
world was bathed in sunshine. Across 
the deep valley, due north, perched on a 
hill similar to the one they were on, the 
white houses of Naulinco glittered, fifteen 
miles off. Would they were safe there! 
There were over two hundred troops in 
Jalapa, only eighteen miles away, and the 
loss of the conducta must soon be known. 

They struggle down the crooked path 
leading into the valley, nearly three 
thousand feet below them. The mules 
have been lightened up so that they only 
sarry one bag, or half a load; the men 
carry the same weight; but many a 
slip and stagger and fall happened ere 
they got into the valley. Even then it 
was bad going over the waves of lava 
which covered it. There was a rest of 
half an hour at the Rivera de las Ayas, 
and then, before the climb up the hill to 
Naulineo, packs were thrown off, the 
mules watered, and for twenty minutes 
the men lay around eating tortillas,smok 
ing, and yarning. A galloping horse is 
heard, and in comes a breathless picket 
to say a runner has come from Jalapa, 
and that the troops there are in motion. 

**On with the packs, and up the cal- 
zada to Naulinco!” 

For four thousand feet a path paved 
with cobble and flat stones runs up the 
face of an almost perpendicular wall of 
rock in zigzags, each stretch being from 
fifty totwo hundred feet long, from eight 
to ten feet wide at most, and the angle at 
which it stands is never less than forty- 
five degrees, and sometimes up to sixty 
degrees—a more trying road to man or 
beast never was travelled. Then again 
the springs which well out of a hundred 
crevices, draining the plateau above, keep 
the stones continually moist and slippery, 
making it doubly hard for beasts. 

‘*Get on to Naulinco, Juan; we must 
stay there to-night, and hold the top of 
the cuesta with our rear-guard. Tuerto, 
take the middle of the line. If a mule 
tires or falls, throw her over the cliff,and 
hide the bag as best you can! You, my 
sons, stay with me in the rear, and we'll 
try a few stones from the calzada on the 
lanceros’ heads if they appear,” says Ga- 
briel. The long line is soon started, and 
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550 HARPER'S 
after he has given a few instructions for 
the pickets, he can see the foremost men 
and mules panting, slipping, struggling 
up the ascent. 

An hour more and Gabriel is standing 
a thousand feet above, at a little sharp 
turn in the calzada, close to the hind- 
most mules, and anxiously scanning the 
plain below, where, less than five miles 
away, a long line of blue and red is wind- 
ing through the lava beds from the direc- 
tion of Jalapa. 

‘Caramba! Who 
knows that short trail? Is it Abran Pla- 
ta? Curse him! I know he’s gone over 
to government; only he knows of it. If 
it’s he, we must look to ourselves, mu- 
chachos! Push the mules on!” 

The troops were allowed to get well 
into the bend below, when there was 
hurled upon their heads such a volley of 
cobble-stones that scarcely a horse or man 
of the leading files was left alive, and 
those in the rear, after one dash, that was 
repulsed by shot and stone, had been re- 
called by the bugler, and were making 
their way down hill again with all speed. 
So indeed it seemed, for, on reaching the 
plain, they form, and, after a consulta- 
tion, strike off southward at a round trot, 
leaving three of their number as a picket 
at the foot of the calzada. 

‘*They are going round by the coast, 
and will strike us between Misantla and 
Nautla. Wait here, you. Estevan and 
Rodriguez, watch them and the picket 
well, and one of you bring me word of 
them at dusk to-night, and the other at 
daylight to-morrow. Vamonos! Vamo- 
And up they struggle, some on 
foot and others still on horseback, but 
in either case resting every forty yards 
at first, and later every twenty, as the 
air becomes more rarefied. The top is 
gained with the loss of only two mules, 
squeezed off over the precipice by their 
companions in a jam at a narrow place 
where the parapet was low. A strong 
guard of thirty men is stationed at the 
top in an almost impregnable position, 
and as Gabriel takes a last look over 
the plain, now darkening under the sun- 
set, he can just discern the moving troops 
towards the south. Stop! What is that 
other dark mass toward Jalapa, moving 
as if to join the troops he had defeated? 
** Another column of troops! Por Dios! 
Well, we shall have heavy work if we 
don’t get down to Nautla ahead of them. 
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What does it matter? 
to-morrow with thee! 
lops into Naulinco. 

Early the next morning all was hurry 
and bustle, men and mules loading up 
and getting away towards San Juan. 

At last the river is brawling close be 
low them. Then crossing, they toil up 
the well-named Cuesta del Suspiro: and 
then round a giant wild fig-tree on the 
top they pile the sacks, and loll about, 
smoking and cooking under the spread- 
ing roof of branches to wait for the mules 
and horses. As these do not arrive till 
past four o'clock, it is decided to camp 
there for the night. 

The morning sun found them follow- 
ing down the bank of the river Misantla 
at a fast pace, the trail being fairly good, 
through patches of plantations with their 
owners’ little wattled huts, alternating 
with dense growths of mahogany, cedar, 
wild-fig, syeamore, ceiba, and other forest 
giants, raising their lofty heads skyward, 
and festooned with lianas, creepers, and 
orchids, through which flutter toucan, 
parrot, papagayo, and many another tropic 
beauty, lighting up the sombre shades of 
that forest primeval. 

The town of Misantla, and bad news. 
A large body of troops is on the coast 
road, and it will be a question if the pack- 
train can get to Nautla before them. 

After half an hour's halt they are push- 
ing on to the coast. By night there is only 
five miles more, but a long five miles, and 
many a man and mule sank down under 
their burden, fairly run out; but their 
packs were lifted on to some other man 
or animal, and they were left there to 
crawl back as best they could. 

The junction of the coast road and 
river road at last! Juan reports the 
troops have not passed, but are com- 
ing up fast, and must be only two or 
three miles away. ‘‘ Hurry on the booty,” 
says Gabriel to Juan. ‘Get it on board 
the goleta [schooner], and I will stay and 
fight it out at the crossing of the lagoon 
till I hear from you that it is all safe.” 

Gabriel has now about fifty well armed 
and mounted men acting with him as the 
rear-guard, and riding about a quarter of 
a mile behind the mule-train. The cross- 
ing of the lagoon is a bad one—quicksand 
on both banks, and a deep hole in the 
middle which takes a horse out of his 
depth for ten to fifteen feet. 

The last mule is scarcely over when 
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the rear-guard ride up. ‘‘ Halt! listen, 
men.” Yes, sure enough, the clank of 
galloping troops. ‘‘One charge, men, and 
then get across, tie up your horses, and 
take to your carbines from behind the 
trees. Stay! Half of you go across now 
to cover our retreat.”’ 

Breathless the rest waited, as the horse 
hoofs sounded nearer and nearer, till the 
leaders appear in the dim light round a 
sharp bend in the road not thirty yards 
away. 

** Charge!” 

The two troops crash together, fall apart 
again, and, before the cavalry can recov- 
er, all of Gabriel's men (except a few that 
had gone down for good) are racing 
to the ford. In they plunge. Gabriel 
stands on the bank for a second, cursing 
the troops. A patter of shot, and the old 
horse that has carried his master so well 
these ten years in many a hard-fought 
scrimmage makes a wild lunge outward 
into the lagoon, and sinks, never to rise 
again. Gabriel swims to land under a 
heavy fire from his own men, which 
drives the troops back. 

The next four hours is anxious work. 
After two or three fruitless charges the 
troops take to the woods, and keep up a 
desultory fusillade at intervals. On 
each side of the lagoon, or bayou, there 
is dense mangrove swamp, so there is no 
fear of their getting round and attacking 
the bandits in the rear. -Nautla is only 
a quarter of a mile away, and there will 
be many willing hands to help loading. 

A message at last 
from Juan that the 
goleta is loaded and 
standing down the 
river to the bar 
The men are paid 
and have dispersed, 
and Don Simonides 
says he will run 
the goleta up to 
Tuxpan and wait 
orders. 

‘*Get away qui- 
etly, men,” says Ga- 
briel. ‘* I’ve sent 
four mules up to 
Tesuitlan, so that 
you know where to 
get some money. 
I'll be up there in 
two or three days; 
meanwhile I'll stay 
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here to keep up appearances, and mak: 
sure the goleta gets off.” 

As morning broke, our chief bandit 
stood on the shore by the bar of Nautla 
watching the goleta heading up the coast 
with a bright breeze, when his observa 
tions were rudely broken up by a rifle 
shot whizzing past—a good hint to 
jump into the canoe at his feet, and, 
under a dropping fire of shot, paddle 
across the mouth of the river and dis 
appear in the mangrove thickets on the 
other side. 


‘Well, but,” said I to Gabriel, after he 
had finished his story, ‘‘ how about the 
silver?” 

‘We got none of it. That old thief 
Simonides swore it was retaken by a gov 
ernment vessel off Tampico, and that he 
lost goleta and all. But he got safe back 
to Nautla, and went home to Greece only 
three months afterwards, and they say 
he’s as rich as the shrine of the Virgin 
of Guadalupe. They’re all pirates, I tell 
you, those Greeks at Nautla. I spit upon 
their memory.” 
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“TT KNOW only two ways,” says Sainte- 

Beuve, in his essay on the Corre- 
spondence of Buffon—‘‘I know only two 
ways of writing excellent letters that 
shall last as pieces of literature: to have 
a lively, alert, prompt genius, and to give 
it free rein; or to allow one’s self time 
and to take pains, writing with a quiet 
hand—in a word, either to improvise, or 
to compose.” Butit must bea past master 
of the art of writing who can give toa 
deliberate composition that air of nature 
and of spontaneity, that grace of easy 
self-revelation and simple self-forgetful- 
ness, Which make the charm of the best 
letters. The careless and wayward im- 
provisation which is only the play of a 
lively and shallow fancy is, indeed, apt 
to grow tiresome; but such improvisation 
as that of Mrs. Carlyle in her letters—the 
quick, eager utterance of feeling, the ani- 
mated narrative, the full disclosure of the 
heart of the moment—never loses interest ; 
or such improvisation as that of Carlyle 
himself—the unimpeded flow of thought 
from a full fountain-head, the flash of 


imagination lighting up the currents of 
steadfast feeling, the wit quick to leap at 
the call of the instant suggestion—sur- 
passes all the labored art of the most elab- 


orate composition. The best letters are 
truly not those written with literary in- 
tent. A letter with an address, however 
artfully concealed, to any other reader 
than the person to whom it is professed- 
ly written may be excellent, may be du- 
rable as a piece of literature, may have 
every merit except that which gives to 
a letter its supreme pleasantness. ‘* Au- 
thors,” says Mr. Lowell to one of his 
feminine correspondents, ‘‘can’t write 
letters. At best they squeeze out an 
essay now and then, burying every nat- 
ural sprout in a dry and dreary sand flood, 
as unlike as possible to those delightful 
freshets with which your heart overflows 
the paper. They cannot forget them- 
selves in their correspondent, which I 
take to be the true recipe for a letter.” 
\nd again he says: ‘‘ A letter ought al- 
ways to be the genuine and natural flower 
of one’s disposition—proper both to the 
writer and the season—and none of your 

* Letters of James Russell Lowell, Edited by 


Cuartes Extor Norton. With Portraits. In Two 
Volumes, New York: Harper and Brothers, 1893. 
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turnip japonicas, cut laboriously out of a 
cheap and flabby material. Then, when 
you have sealed it up, it comes out fresh 
and fragrant.” ‘‘Do you find the real 
inside of him in his letters?” he asks con- 
cerning the subject of a biography lately 
published. ‘I think not—and this is a 
pretty sure test.” 

It is a test which may be applied to his 
own letters. They show the real inside 
of him; and the revelation of the inside 
of a man of such character, such gifts, 
such intelligence and power as his, is, to 
say the least, of uncommon interest. His 
poems and his other writings have, in- 
deed, a marked personal quality, and have 
made his disposition, his convictions, his 
tastes, his moods, and many of his experi- 
ences familiar to the readers of his works. 
No poet of our time has written more of 
himself into his verses. But they have 
left something of him untold; they have 
not shown him in the light of common 
day, in the simple habitual affairs and re- 
lations, and in the unconsidered trifles 
which make up the largest part of every 
man’s life. And it is here that the letters 
come in to supplement and complete the 
record. For those readers of them who 
already know Lowell’s writings their 
most striking characteristic will perhaps 
be their consistency with the image which 
he has given of himself in his work. There 
are no secrets, no subjects for vulgar gos- 
sip to be disclosed by them, no hidden in- 
congruities between ideals and perform- 
ance; but they exhibit a simple and con- 
sistent life, in which the poet and the man 
are one and the same attractive and vig- 
orous figure. Poems, essays, letters, com- 
bine to reveal, with singular unity and 
completeness, alike his character and his 
course of life. 

The controlling traits of Lowell’s tem- 
perament and genius are already appar- 
ent in the letters of his college days. 
With his classmate and early friend, 
George Bailey Loring, he carried on for 
some years an active correspondence, in 
which his youth finds frank and full ex- 
pression. It was fortunate that he had a 
friend to whom he was willing thus to 
confide his inmost self. He was already 
a great reader, already writing verse, al- 
ready feeling the pangs of first loves and 
the spur of first ambitions ; trying his 
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wings, uncertain of their capacity of flight 
and of the direction which their course 
should take. In 1836, a Junior in college, 
seventeen years old, he writes: ‘‘ Here I 
am, alone.... Pope, Dante, a few of the 
older English poets, Byron, and last-—-not 
least—some of my own compositions, lie 
around me.” It is of interest to note that 
Dante, who was to become “‘ his author,” 
was already in his hands. And already 
his fondness for nature, and his love for 
his own home and native place—a love 
that was a life-long passion with him— 
unmistakably declare themselves. ‘* You 
can’t imagine,” he says, in April, 1837, 
“how delightful it is out here. The 
greatest multitude of birds of every de- 
scription that I ever recollect to have 
seen. The grass is fast growing green. 
ivery day that the sun shines I take my 
book and go out to a bank in our garden 
and lie and read.” His youiaful corre- 
spondent had spoken disrespectfully of 
Cambridge, and Lowell replies: ‘‘To me 
‘tis not an ‘infernal hole,’ I can tell you. 
It is my birthplace, the ‘home of my 
childhood,’ and to me its fields are full as 
green and its woods as sombre as any in 
‘less privileged earth.’ Show me a place 


so sweet as that most delightful of spots, 


‘Sweet Auburn!’ Match me Fresh Pond! 
Show me any elms like the Cambridge 
ones!” He likes Whittier ‘‘ the better for 
‘sticking up’ for old New England. 
Yankee-land is no place to be sneezed at.” 

His letters at this period are full of 
scraps of his own verse, and of mention of 
the books he has been reading, and which 
took him far afield from his college studies. 
And when in his last college year his 
neglect of required duties led to his ‘‘ rus- 
tication”’ for some months in Concord, 
he writes: 

“T acknowledge that Ihave been something 
of a dreamer, and have sacrificed, perchance 
too assiduously, on that altar to the ‘unknown 
God’ which the Divinity has builded not with 
hands in the bosom of every decent man, some- 
times blazing out tlear with flame, like Abel’s 
sacrifice, heaven-seeking; sometimes smoth- 
ered with green wood and earthward, like that 
of Cain. Lazy quotha! I haven’t dug, ’tis 
true, but I have done as well, and ‘since my 
free soul was mistress of her choice, and could 
of books distinguish her election,’ Ihave chosen 
what reading I pleased and what friends I 
pleased, sometimes scholars and sometimes 
not.” 


After leaving college he wavered as to 
the choice of a profession. He thought 
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of going into the Divinity School: jo 
tried the law and did not like it; he trieq 
a counting-room and liked it still less 
thought. of medicine, but that was even 
worse, and he went back to law. Bui 
literature drew him steadily more and 
more strongly to itself. His verses were 
getting into print in the magazines; |\e 
proposed to write a drama on Cromwe!| 
and the Roundheads, who ‘‘ have never 
had justice done them.” He was taking 
interest in public affairs. ‘‘I am fast 
becoming ultra-democratic,” he writes in 
1838, not yet twenty years old. ‘‘ As for 
the two great parties which divide this 
country, I for one dare to say that de- 
mocracy does belong to neither of them. 
....The Abolitionists are the only ones 
with whom I sympathize of the present 
extant parties.” 

Gradually he was becoming conscious 
of his own powers, and he says to |iis 
friend: ‘‘ Before I die your heart shal] be 
gladdened by seeing your wayward, vain, 
and too often selfish friend do something 
that shall make his name honored. As 
Sheridan once said, ‘ It’s in me, and’ (we'll 
skip the oath) ‘it shall come out!” And 
again some months later, in 1840: ‘‘ Alas! 
the young soul is full of sorrows at that 
time when it only sees written over the 
gate of life, Per me si va in eterno dolore, 
and has not yet found that, as the God- 
man ‘descended into hell, and rose the 
third day,’ so for us this gate leads also 
to heaven. If I don’t die, George, you 
will be proud of me, I will Do some- 
what.” 

His determination was confirmed, and 
his power to fulfil it increased, by his 
happy engagement and marriage. His 
first volume of poems, A Year's Life, was 
published in 1841. In 1842 he writes, ‘'! 
am growing slowly into favor as a poet,” 
and from this time onward his reputation 
steadily increased as his voice grew firmer. 
and gave clearer and clearer utterance to 
the moral sense and inmost convictions 
of New England. His letters in these 
years are the record of his poetic work, 
of his intellectual growth, and of his hap- 
py, retired, and tranquil domestic life. 
They are delightful impressions of |iis 
real inside. ‘‘I never wrote a letter,” lie 
says to his friend Briggs in 1846, ‘* which 
was not a sincere portrait of my mind at 
the time, and therefore never one whose 
contents can hold a rod over me.” ‘'! 
do not believe,” he says, ‘‘that many 
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authors have written less from without 
than I.” ‘I consider every poem I write 
as a letter to all those whom I hold per- 
sonally dear. I feel that I have made a 
truer communication of myself so than 
in any other way—that is, that I have in 
this way written my friends a letter from 
the inner and better J. R. L., who resides 
within and often at a great distance from 
the external man.” 

But while his letters and his poems thus 
directly reveal the man himself, the letters 
reveal him also indirectly in their criti- 
cisms of life and books, in the vast vari- 
ety of incidental topics touched by them, 
and in the inexhaustible freshness of their 
spirit. It is impossible to do full justice 
to them by extracts, they must be read in 
sequence, and thus read they serve as an 
autobiography of the best sort, uncon- 
scious, frank, and excellent merely as lit- 
erature. If one stops to extract, almost 
every page has something to offer. Here 
is a description of his room, written in 
1848, the year of ‘‘Sir Launfal,” the first 
‘Biglow Papers,” and the ‘‘ Fable for 
Critics”: 


“ Eitmwoop, May 12, 1848 
Here I am in my garret. I slept here 
when I was a little curly headed boy, and used 
to see visions between me and the ceiling, and 
dream the so often recurring dream of having 
the earth put into my hand like an orange. 
In it lused to be shut up without a lamp—my 
mother saying that none of her children should 
be afraid of the dark—to hide my head under 
the pillows, and then not be able to shut out 
the shapeless monsters that thronged around 
me, minted in my brain. It is a pleasant room, 
facing, from the position of the house, almost 
equally towards the morning and the after- 
In winter I can see the sunset, in sum- 
mer Lean see it only as it lights up the tall 
trunks of the English elms in front of the 
house, making them sometimes, when the sky 
behind them is lead-colored, seem of the most 
brilliant yellow. When the sun, towards set- 
ting, breaks out suddenly after a thunder- 
shower, and Isee them against an almost black 
sky, they have seemed of a most peculiar and 
dazzling green tint, like the rust on copper. 
In winter my view is a wide one, taking in a 
part of Boston. I can see one long curve of 
the Charles, and the wide fields between me 
and Cambridge, and the flat marshes beyond 
the river, smooth and silent with glittering 
snow. As the spring advances and one after 
another of our trees puts forth, the landscape 
is ent off from me piece by piece, till, by the 
end of May, I am closeted in a cool and rus- 
tling privacy of leaves. Then I begin to bud 
with the season. Towards the close of winter 


“ 


noon, 
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I become thoroughly wearied of closed win- 
dows and fires. I feel dammed up, and yet 
there is not flow enough in me to gather any 
head of water. When I can sit at my open 
window and my friendly leaves hold their 
hands before my eyes to prevent their wan- 
dering to the landscape, I can sit down and 
write.” 


Some of his reflections as he sat writ- 
ing at this window appear in the follow- 
ing passage, written some months later: 


“T love above all other reading the early 
letters of men of genius. In that struggling, 
hoping, confident time the world has not 
slipped in with its odious consciousness, its 
vulgar claim of confidantship, between them 
and their inspiration. In reading these let- 
ters I can recall my former self, full of an as- 
piration which had not learned how hard the 
hills of life are to climb, but thought rather 
to alight down upon them from its winged 
vantage-ground. Whose fulfilment has ever 
come nigh the glorious greatness of his yet 
never-balked youth? As we grow older, art 
becomes to us a definite faculty, instead of a 
boundless sense of power. Then we felt the 
wings burst from our shoulders; they were a 
gift and a triumph, and a bare flutter from 
twig to twig seemed aquiline to us; but now 
our vans, though broader grown and stronger, 
are matters of every day. We may reach our 
Promised Land; but it is far behind us in the 
Wilderness, in the early time of struggle, that 
we have left our Sinais and our personal talk 
with God inthe bush. I think it fortunate to 
have dear friends faraway. For not only does 
absence have something of the sanctifying 
privilege of death, but we dare speak in the 
little closet of a letter what we should not 
have the face to at the corner of the street, 
and the more of our confidence we give to an- 
other, the more are we ourselves enlarged.” 


Nothing was more characteristic of 
Lowell through his life than the affec- 
tionateness of his disposition and the 
warmth of his feeling toward his friends. 
It led him to overlook their faults, per- 
haps to overestimate their virtues. Ina 
delightful letter written in 1849 to his 
friend from boyhood, Mr. William Story, 
in whose growing fame as a sculptor he 
took hearty pleasure and pride, he writes 
as follows :* 


* This letter, to my regret, has come to my hands 
too late for insertion in the volumes of Lowell’s let- 
ters. Story and Lowell were born within a month 
of each other at Cambridge. They grew up togeth- 
er, and were college classmates ; they married inti- 
mate friends. Mr. Story writes to me: “I daily 
lament James's loss. He bound me to childhood 
and hoyhood, as well as manhood—and alas, old 
age.” 
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“There is only one of your foreign experi- 
ences which I grudge you, only one which I 
envy, and that is the meeting with Frank 
Heath. If he be still within reach of voice or 
letter, give him my love, fresh as ever after so 
many years’ silence ; nay, seeming all the fresh- 
er, like a flower upon a grave. Yet for that 
buried friendship I live in the faith of a joy- 
ful resurrection—and in the body. Here I sit 
alone this chilly September morning, with the 
rain just beginning to rattle on the roof, and 
the writing of his name has sent my heart 
back to the happy, hopeful past, when one 
was capable of everything, because one had 
not yet tried anything. The years between 
have brought some sharp and some sweet les- 
sons, nove wiser than this—to keep the old 
friends. Every year adds its value to a friend- 
ship as to a tree, with no effort and no merit 
of ours. The lichens upon the bark, even the 
dead limbs here and there, are dear and sacred 
tous. Every year adds its compound interest 
of associations, and enlarges the circle of shel- 
ter and of shade. It is good to plant them 
early...... Later friends drink our lees, but the 
old ones drank the clear wine at the brim of 
our cups. Who knew us when we were witty? 
Who when we were wise ? Who when we were 
green?” 


Sixteen years later, writing to another 
friend, he says: 


“The Storys have got home, and look as 
young as ever. I first saw William on Com- 
mencement day, and glad enough I was. A 
friendship counting nearly forty years is the 
finest kind of shade tree I know of. One is 
safe from thunder beneath it, as under laurel ; 
nay, more safe, for the critical bolts do not re- 
spect the sacred tree any more than if it were 
so much theatrical green baize. To be sure, 
itself is of the harmless theatrical kind often 
enough. Well, he and two more came up 
hither after dinner, and we talked and laughed 
and smoked and drank Domdechanei till there 
wasn’t a bald head nor a gray hair among us. 
Per Bacco and tobaceo, how wisely silly we 
were! I forgot for a few blessed hours that I 
was a professor, and felt as if I were something 
real.” 


Closely connected with this fidelity to 
friendship was his large, quick, and wise 
sympathy with men younger than him- 
self who came to him for counsel or en- 
couragement at the beginning of their 
career. He was always ready to cheer 
them with cordial approval of what was 
deserving in their efforts, and to help 
them with the kindliest criticism. His 
position for some years as editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly and of the North Amer- 
ican Review gave him opportunity to be 
of substantial service to them. 





Writing in 1854 to Mr. Briggs, \ 


0 
was then one of the editorial staff of 
Putnam's Magazine, he said of Curtis, 
who was then winning the spurs he was 


to wear so well: 


“Curtis has been here, and was as delig 
ful as could be. He is a most charming « 
panion, and his mind works so easily. I think 
his ‘Castle-building’ one of the best essays | 
ever read—I don’t care by what author.” 


And a few days later, Mr. Briggs havy- 
ing thought poorly of a poem which 
Lowell had sent him for the magazine, 
he says: 


“Of course I should like popularity if | 
could get it—the grapes are not sour; on thy 
contrary, no one can enjoy more heartily tha: 
I do the sweetness of Curtis’s, who is eating 
them now with the bloom on, pulpy and ful! 
of sun. Itis a pleasure to me to see him; but 
he will never be so happy again. The grape 
disease gets hold of all but this first crop. 
Popularity is as good for an author as the 
good-will of an audience to a speaker. It is 
his magnetism, and he lives and writes wit): 
the force of all his admirers—or at any rate, | 
should...... If I can I will write something 
about Clough, for I love him, and would like 
to do him a service in an honest way.” 


He had learned to love Clough during 
the preceding year, which had been speut 
in Cambridge by that true poet, whom no 
one could fail to love who had the happi- 
ness of knowing him and of being ad- 
mitted within the barrier of shyness be- 
hind which he sometimes concealed him 
self, without success in hiding his fine 
genius and strong soul. There is a seu 
tence in one of Clough’s letters which is 
pleasant to the readers of the two poets 
‘* Yesterday I had a walk with James 
Lowell to a very pretty spot—Beaver 
Brook. Then I dined with him, his wife, 
and his father, a fine old minister, who is 
stone-deaf, but talks to you. He began 
by saying he was born an Englishman, 
i. e., before the end of the Revolution.” 
‘*Clough’s ‘ Bothie,’” writes Lowell in 
this year, ‘‘is a rare and original poem 
quite Homeric in treatment, and modern 
to the full in spirit. I do not know a 
poem more impregnated with the nine 
teenth century, or fuller of tender force 
and shy, delicate humor.” 

There is hardly a page of Lowell's let 
ters which does not afford illustrations of 
his character, but it will be better, per 
haps, to let the reader draw his own con 
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clusions from extracts unaccompanied by 
further comment. 

He spent the summer of 1854 at Bever- 
ly, and writing from there he says: 


“Find the Yankee word for Sorrento, and 
vou have Beverly—it is only the Bay of Naples 
translated into the New England dialect. The 
ocean and the forest are not estranged here, 
and the trees trust themselves down to the 
water’s edge most confidingly. In some places 
the ivy plays in the air and the kelp in the 
water like children of different ranks making 
shy advances to each other. Close behind us 
rises a rocky hill, and the pine woods begin— 
wonderful woods, called Witch Woods by the 
natives because it is so easy to lose your way 
in them. All through them strange rocks 
bulge out—amphibious-looking hybrids be- 
tween sea-shore and inland-—their upper 
edges fringed lightly with ferns that seem to 
entangle the sunshine and hold it fast, and 
their bases rough with queer lichens that look 
like water-weeds. I think there is more ocean 
than land in the blood of these rocks, and they 
always seem to me listening and waiting for 
the waves. If you leap down from one of 
them, you sink ankle-deep in springy pine 
tassel or moss. Somewhere in these woods is 
a visionary clearing and farm-house, which 
every one gets a glimpse of—but no man hath 
seen twice. You hear the crowing of cocks, 
the contented low of cattle rubbing their soft 
throats over the polished bars, and sometimes 
a muffled throb of flails; presently, through 
some wood gap, you see the chimney and the 
blue breath of the hearth in the cool air, but 
when you have made your way through the 
next thicket, all is gone.... 

“ Well, well, after all, I am only saying that 
Nature is here as well as at Newport, and that 
she has not lost her knack at miracles. But 
at Newport you have no woods, and ours are 
so grand and deep and unconverted! They 
have those long pauses of conscious sileuce 
that are so fine, as if the spirit that inhabits 
them were hiding from you and holding its 
breath—and then all the leaves stir again, and 
the pines cheat the rocks with their mock 
surf, and that invisible bird that haunts such 
solitudes calls once and is answered, and then 
silence again.” 

The next vear, 1855, Lowell was in Eu- 
rope, and he wrote from London: 


“T was heartily tired of Paris. I used to 
think of what good old Mr. Sales said about 
his father-in-law, ‘ Paris is not just the place 
for a deacon, you know, by George!’ However, 
the Louvre was always fine, and I went thither 
nearly every day.... It was a great pleasure 
to me that I discovered Rembrandt—not all of 
him, but his mastery in portrait. Surely in 
this he comes next to the great Venetians. I 
say not all of him—for I had not then seen his 


‘Jacob’s Dream,’ at Dulwich College. It is 
full of imagination and grandeur—and yet per- 
feetly Dutch too, for Jacob is nothing but a 
Flemish peasant, even to the costume. But 
those wondrous angels! There are only tio, 
and yet they are enough—so dim and dreamy 
and majestic they are, and one thinks he can 
make out hosts of them in that darkling glory 
behind. It is just a brown heath, with one 
brown dream of a tree, under which lies a 
brown Jacob. Everything is brown but the 
two gray angels, both draped below the feet, 
and with such soft, such silent wings—yet so 
full of sweep and sustentation! Henceforward 
Iam to be thankful for another great genius. 
We met Browning and his wife there, and 
Browning pointed out to us some reeds behind 
Jacob, evidently scratched in with the handle 
of the brush, showing how rapidly it had been 
painted. Another picture which interested 
me was a portrait of Lady Venetia Digby, by 
Vandyck. It seems painted after death. She 
lies on a pillow, pale, and with flowers strewn 
about her. I[ was glad to show Mrs. Browning 
the likeness of a woman who had inspired so 
noble and enduring a love in so remarkable a 
man as Sir Kenelm. She is always associated 
in my mind with Beatrice and with the better 
part of my life. Sometimes I think there are 
no happinesses like our sad regretful ones. 
Joy aud sorrow are sisters surely, and very like 
each other too, or else both would not bring 
tears as they do equally. And this reminds 
me of Tennyson’s ‘ Maud,’ which I think won- 
derfully tine—the antiphonal voice to ‘In 
Memoriam.’ I tried to read it aloud, but broke 
down in the middle in a subdued passion of 
tears.... 

“ But Iam running on too far. I must only 
tell you of one wonderful thing I saw in France 
—the Cathedral of Chartres, It is very grand 
—with mossy saints and angels looking down 
upon you out of that hoary, inaccessible past. 
It is the home now of innumerable swallows 
and sparrows, who build upon the shoulders 
of those old great ones—as we little folks do 
too, I am afraid. Even here I found the Nor- 
man—for when I mounted to the spire, I saw 
numbers of hawks who dwell in the higher 
parts, as in their castles, and prey on the poor 
Saxons below. Per Bacco! how little heed Na- 
ture pays to our theories and our Jean Jacques 
Rousseaus! I never heard finer music than 
the wind made among the stone chords of the 
spire... .” 


Writing a month or two later, he says: 


** Drespen, Monday, Oct 12, 1855. 

“.,. Whitman—lI remember him of old; he 
used to write for the Democratie Review under 
O’Sullivan. He used to dostories then, a /aHaw- 
thorne. No, no, the kind of thing you describe 
won’tdo. When a man aims at originality he 
acknowledges himself consciously unoriginal, 
a want of self-respect which does not often go 
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along with the capacity for great things. The 
great fellows have always let the stream of 
their activity flow quietiy—if one splashes in 
it he may make a sparkle, but he muddies it 
too, and the good folks down below (I mean 
posterity) will have none of it. We have a 
feeling of quiet and easy-going power in the 
really great that makes us willing to commit 
ourselves with them.... It is not the volca- 
noes, after all, that give a lasting and serene 
delight, but those quiet old giants without a 
drop of fire-blood in their veins that lie there 
basking their unwarmable old sides in the sun 
no more everlasting than they—patent un- 
shiftable ballast that keeps earth and human 
thought trimmed and true on an even keel. 
Ah, the cold-blooded old monsters, how little 
they care for you and me! Homer, Plato, 
Dante, Shakespeare, Cervantes, Goethe — are 
they not everlasting boundary-stones that 
mark the limits of a noble reserve and self- 
restraint, and seem to say, ‘Outside of us is 
Chaos—go there if you like—we knew better 
—it is a dreary realm where moan the ghosts 
of dead-born children, and where the ghost of 
mad old Lear is king ’?” 


Once more at home, in the next year, 
he writes: 
* CamBripeg, Sept. 16, 1856 
“«... [have just come in from a walk up the 
little lane that runs down behind the hill to 
Fresh Pond. It is one of the few spots left 
something like what it was wha I was a boy, 
and I can pick hazelnuts from the same bush- 
es Which brought me and the chipmunks to- 
gether thirty years ago. I really think it is 
bad for our moral nature here in Amvurica that 
so many of the links that bind us to our past 
are severed in one way or another, and am 
grateful for anything that renews in me that 
capacity for mere delight which made my 
childhood the richest part of my life. Itseems 
to me as if I had never seen nature again since 
those old days when the balancing of a yellow 
butterfly over a thistle bloom was spiritual food 
and lodging for a whole forenoon. This morn- 
ing I have had it all over again. There were 
the same high-heaped shagbark-trees — the 
same rose-bushes with their antumn corals on 
-the same curving golden-rods and wide-eyed 
asters—the same heavy-headed goats-beard— 
the same frank blue sky—the same cloud- 
shadows I used to race with—the same purple 
on the western hills—and, as I walked along, 
the great-grandchildren of the same metallic 
devil’s-darning-needles slid sideways from the 
path and were back again as soon as I had 
passed. Nature has not budged an inch in all 
these years, and meanwhile over how many 
thistles have I hovered and thought I was—no 
matter what; it is splendid, as girls say, to 
dream backward so. One feels as if he were a 
poet, and one’s own Odyssey sings itself in 
one’s blood as he walks. Ido not know why I 
write this to you so far away, except that as 


this world goes it is something to be able ; 
say, ‘I have been happy for two hours.’ 
wanted to tell you, too, what glorious f 
weather we are having, clear and champagn: 
the northwest wind crisping Fresh Pond 
steel-blue, and curling the wet lily-pads oy. 
till they bloom in a sudden flash of golden su 
shine. How I do love the earth! I feel 
thrill under my feet. I feel somehow as if 
were conscious of my love, as if something 
passed into my dancing blood from it, and | 
get rid of that dreadful duty feeling — what 
right have I to be ?—and not a golden-rod ot 
them all soaks in the sunshine or feels the blue 
currents of the air eddy about him mor 
thoughtlessly than I. 

“T wish I could reach you a cup of this wit: 
over those briny leagues. I drink yonr healt 
in it, and then the glass shatters as usual... 


Here is a passage from a letter to M 
Hughes (‘Tom Brown”), dated **Cam 
bridge, St. Shakespeare’s Day, 1860.” 


“You are quite right in thinking that I a 
none of the ‘peace at any price’ men. I |x 
lieve that Shakespeare has expressed the tru: 
philosophy of war in those magnificent verses 
in ‘The ‘T'wo Noble Kinsmen,’ which are as un- 
like Beaumont and Fletcher as Michael An- 
gelo’s charcoal head on the wall of the Far- 
nesina is unlike Raphael: 

‘O great corrector of enormous times, 

Shaker of o’er-rank states, thou grand decid 

Of dusty and old titles, that heal’st with blood 

The earth when she is sick, and curest the wor 

O’ th’ pleurisy of people!’ 

And if the bold Duval who now rules France 
(holding it virtue, when he steals a hundre« 
pounds from the rich, if he give sixpence t 
the poor) should try to fileh that ‘ precious 
gem set in a silver sea,’ no one will exult more 
than I when the men whose bones were made 
in England teach him a severer lesson than his 
uncle learned on sea and land a half-century 
ago. Though you English (most of you) insist 
on misunderstanding us Yankees, you must not 
think that we forget what blood runs in ow 
veins.” 


In a letter to Mr. Nordhoff, written on 
the last day of 1860, just after Lincoln's 
election, there is an interesting piece o! 
political speculation and prophecy: 


“T do not well know what to make of tl: 
present posture of affairs—whether to belies 
that we have not succeeded in replacing thi 
old feeling of loyalty with the better one « 
Public Spirit, and whether this failure be du 
to our federal system—whose excellence as 
drag on centralization in the general gover: 
ment is balanced by its evil of disintegratio: 
giving as it does to the citizens of each Stat: 
separate interests and what the Italians ca 
belfry patriotism ; or whether it be due to t! 
utter demoralization of the Democratic part) 
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which has so long been content to barter prin- 
ciple for office; or whether to the want of 
political training and foresight, owing to our 
happy-go-lucky style of getting along hither- 

All this puzzles me, I confess. But one 
thing seems to me clear—that we have been 
I nning leng enough by dead-reckoning, and 
that it is time to take the height of the sun of 
righteousness. 

“Js it the effect of democracy to make all our 
public men cowards? An ounce of pluck just 
now were worth a king’s ransom. There is 
one comfort, though a shabby cutie, in the feel- 
ing that matters will come to such a pass that 
courage Will be forced upon us, and that when 
there is no hope left we shall learn a little 
self-confidence from despair. That in such a 
crisis the fate of the country should be in the 
hands of a sneak! If the Republicans stand 
firm we shall be saved, even at the cost of dis- 
union. If they yield, it is all up with us and 
with the experiment of democracy. 

“As for new ‘Biglow Papers, God knows 
how I should like to write them, if they would 
only make me as they did before. But Iam so 
occupied and bothered that I have no time to 
brood, which with me is as needful a prelimi- 
nary to hatching anything as with a clucking 
hen. However, I am going to try my hand, 
and see what will come of it. But what we 
want is an hour of Old Hickory, or Old Rough 
and Ready—some man who would take com- 
mand and crystallize this chaos into order, as 
it is allready to do round the slenderest thread 
of honest purpose and unselfish courage in any 
man who is in the right place. They advise 
us to be magnanimous, as if giving up what 
does not belong to us were magnanimity—to 
be generous, as if there were generosity in giv- 
ing up a trust reposed in us by Providence. 
God bless Major Anderson for setting us a 
good example !” 


Writing in 1864 to Mr. James T. Fields, 
who was then editing the Atlantic Month- 
ly, he says of Mr. Longfellow’s new vol- 
ime: 


“T have been reading the ‘Wayside Inn’ 
with the heartiest admiration. The introduc- 
tion is masterly—so simple, clear, and strong. 
Let ’em put in all their ifs and buts; I don’t 
wonder the public are hungrier and thirstier 
for his verse than for that of all the rest of us 
put together. Curtis’s article was excellent. 
| read also Hale’s story with singular pleasure, 
increased when I learned whose it was. Get 
more of him. He has that lightness of touch 
ind ease of narration that are worth every- 
thing. I think it the cleverest story in the 
lilantie since ‘My Double’ (also his), which 
ippeared in my time. I confess I am rather 
weary of the high-pressure style.” 


Here is a first breath of the spirit which 
was to find full expression in the ‘‘ Com- 
memoration Ode.” 


“ ELmwoop, April 13, 1865 

“....The news [of Lee’s surrender], my 
dear Charles, is from Heaven. I felt a strange 
and tender exaltation. I wanted to laugh and 
I wanted to cry, and ended by holding my 
peace and feeling devoutly thankful. There 
is something magnificent in having a country 
to love. It is almost like what one feels for a 
woman. Not so tender, perhaps, but to the full 
as self-forgetful. I worry a little about recon- 
struction, but am inclined to think that mat- 
ters will very much settle themselves. But I 
must run to my tread-mill. Love and joy to 
all!” 


In the following summer he wrote: 

* ELMwoop, Aug. 28, 1865. 

“Why I did not come to Ashtield, as I hoped 
and expected, I will tell you when I see you. 
Like that poor Doctor in the ‘ Inferno,’ I have 
seen before me as I sat in reverie those yellow 
hills with their dark-green checkers of woods 
and the blue undulation of edging mountains 
(which we looked at together that lovely Sun- 
day morning last year) I can’t say how often. 
Perhaps I do not wish to see them again —and 
in one sense I do not, they are such a beau- 
tiful picture in my memory. For I have a 
theory—or rather it belongs to my tempera- 
ment to believe—that there are certain things 
that one should take a sip at, as a bird does ata 
spring, and then fly away forever, taking with 
us a snatch of picture, the trees, the sky with 
its cloud-drifts of warm snow—yes, and our 
own image in the sliding wave too. We do 
not care to see our own footprints on the edge 
again, still less to tread in them. Somehow 
the geese always follow where the song-birds 
have been, and leave their slumpy stars in the 
mud themselves have made. There, by ginger! 
I meant to give the merest hint of a senti- 
ment, and I have gone splash into a moral! 
I did not mean it, but I cannot cure myself. I 
shall never be a poet till I get out of the pul- 
pit, and New England was all meeting-house 
when I was growing up. But I assure you I 
am never dull but in spite of myself. 

“ Somehow, this cool, beautiful summer day 
I feel my heart go out towards you all, and am 
not writing because I ought. I fancy you up 
there in your little withdrawing-chamber of a 
town, with a hundred miles of oak ‘sported’ 
against the world, and it makes me happy. 
And when one is happy what a beautiful frame 
it sets the world in!” 

During the war Lowell made a friend 
who was to be dear to him and to con- 
tribute much to the happiness of his life 
through all its remaining years— Mr. 
Leslie Stephen. And after the war was 
over Lowell wrote to him, April 10, 1866: 

“T am not very good at writing letters at 
any rate, and this is the first one 1 have sent 
across the Atlantic since our war began. That 
is now five years ago, but so crowded with 
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events that it seems hardly yesterday that 
Sumter was fired on. Montaigne, and Byron 
after him (and both of ’em after Plutarch, if I 
remember), are all wrong in saying that life is 
long in proportion to its eventfulness or the 
movement of thought it has forced upon us. 
On the contrary, I am persuaded that periods 
of revolution and excitement cheat us of half 
our days; and that a pioneer backwoodsman, 
who knows no changes of ministry but those 
of the seasons, and -whose greatest events are 
the coming into office and falling of the leaves, 
is the only mortal who knows what length of 
years is. 

“T confess I have had an almost invincible 
repuguance to writing again to England. I 
share with the great body of my countrymen 
in a bitterness (half resentment and half re- 
gret) which I cannot yet get over. I do not 
mean that, if my heart could be taken out after 
death, Delenda est Anglia would be found writ- 
ten on it—for I know what the land we sprung 
from, and which we have not disgraced, is 
worti to freedom and civilization; but I can- 
not forget the insult so readily as I might the 
injury of the last five years. But I love my 
English friends none the less—nay, perhaps 
the more, because they have been her friends 
too, who is dearer to me for her trials and for 
the victory which I am sure she will be great 
enough to use gently. There! like a true New- 
Englander I have cleared my conscience, and 
I can allow a little play to my nature 

“Tam desired by the American Eagle (who 
is a familiar of mine canght on the coins of my 
country) to request you to present her compli- 
ments to the British Lion, and say to him that 
she does not (as he seems to think) spend all 
her time in trying to find a chance to pick out 
his eyes, having vastly more important things 
to occupy her mind about. She really can’t 
conceive how they can quarrel when his place 
is on the ground and hers in the air—a moral 
on which she begs him to meditate. She doesn’t 
wish to change, having a natural fondness for 
large views. ‘As for Fenians,’ she adds, ‘ tell 
him to spell it Fainéants, as we do over here, 
and he will enjoy his dinner again.’ ” 


To another friend, in another mood, he 

wrote not long afterwards: 
* E_mwoop, July 10, 1866. 

“The older I grow the more I am con- 
vinced that [there] are no satisfactions so deep 
and so permanent as our sympathies with out- 
ward nature. I have not said just what I 
meant, for we are thrilled even more by any 
spectacle of human heroism. But the others 
seem to bind our lives together by a more vis- 
ible and unbroken chain of purifying and soft- 
ening emotion. In this way the flowering of 
the buttereups is always a great and I may 
truly say religious event in my year. But I 
am talking too unguardedly. You know what 
a deep distrust I have of the poetical tempera- 
ment, with its self-deceptions, its real unreali- 
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ties, and its power of sometimes unblest ma. 
building its New Jerusalems in a sunset 
rather than in the world of actuality and ma 


Many of his letters are rich with bri 
but weighty criticism of men and boo 
Here is a passage from a letter to \| 
Stedman: 

“T have not seen Swinburne’s new vol: 
—but a poem or two from it which I ha 
seen shocked me, and I am not squeamish. . 

I am too old to have a painted hetaira palm« 
off on me for a Muse, and I hold unchastity o/ 
mind to be worse than that of body. W)| 
should a man by choice go down to live in | 
cellar, instead of mounting to those fair up). 
chambers which look towards the sunrise 
that Easter which shall greet the resurrect 
of the soul from the body of this death? | 
ginibus puerisque? To be sure! let no ma 
write a line that he would not have his daug 
ter read. When a man begins to lust afte 
the Muse instead of loving her, he may be s 
that it is never the Muse that he embraces 
But I have outlived many heresies, and sha 
outlive this new Adamite one of Swinburne 
The true Church of poetry is founded on a 
rock, and I have no fear that these smutc! 
back doors of hell shall prevail against her.’ 


Passage after passage as characteris! 
and as full of various interest in tli 
revelation of Lowell’s nature as those a 
ready cited crowd before the eyes of 
the reader of his letters. All thus far 
have been taken from the first voluni 
and the space allotted to this paper is al- 
ready overrun. Yet the contents of thie 
second volume are certainly not inferior 
in interest. The experiences of his later 
years were widely different from those of 
his earlier life. Seclusion was exchanged 
for society. The charm of his inter 
course, reserved for much more than hal! 
his life for a few intimates, was largely 
shared and widely felt as time went o1 
He became the most generally known o! 
Americans. But he himself changed lit 
tle, save in the way of natural grow! 
He remained at Madrid, at London, t! 
same simple, strong, sweet,opulent, yout! 
ful son of the Massachusetts Old Cam 
bridge, the same faithful child of New 
England. There was an utter consisten: 
in the poet and the man, in youth and 
age. The dominant impression remat 
always the same, and those to whom |: 
poems and other writings have long be: 
familiar and precious will find in his le! 
ters only fuller reason for prizing and 
loving the man and the author. They 
show truly the ‘‘ real inside of him.” 
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TEXAS. 


BY EX-SENATOR SAMUEL BELL MAXEY. 


j go stands alone in her history pre- 
ceding her admission as a State into 
the Union. She was not part of the terri 
tory of any of the original States. She 
was not acquired by the United States by 
treaty, to be disposed of and regulated by 
Congress. She was acquired by neither 
the blood nor the treasure of the United 
States. Texas won her independence by 
her chivalric courage from a country with 
which the United States were at the time 
at peace. 


By the wisdom and sagacity of her own 
statesmen she ordained and established 
her own Constitution as a free, sovereign, 
and independent republic, and was rec- 
ognized by the great powers of earth as 
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an independent nationality. She put in 
successful operation and maintained a 
civil government independent of all oth- 
ers, and so continued until by. the volun- 
tary action of her own people lawfully 
expressed, and by like action on the part 
of the people of the United States through 
their laws, she was admitted by Congress 
on the 29th day of December, 1845, as a 
State into the Union, *‘on an equal foot- 
ing with the original States in all respects 
whatever.” 

The history of Texas, therefore, as it is 
and as it has been made by Anglo-Amer- 
ican civilization, divides itself naturally 
into three epochs: 

Ist. From the introduction of the first 
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colony of Anglo-Americans into Texas 
by Stephen F. Austin up to the organi- 
zation of ad interim government of Texas 
under the Constitution of the republic of 
March 17, 1836. 

2d. Her history as an independent re- 
publie from March 17, 1836, to December 
29, 1845, when she was admitted as a State 
into the Union. 

3d. Her history from the latter date as 
one of the States of the United States of 
America. 

It is to the history of Texas as above 
outlined I shall devote this article. 

Its development is wholly Anglo-Amer- 
ican, and I shall therefore not encumber 
these few pages with its history preceding 
December, 1821, under a different people, 
with language, laws, institutions, habits, 
manners, and customs wholly unlike the 
people who have made Texas what it is. 


To Moses Austin, a native of Durham, 
Connecticut, a citizen of Missouri, is due 
the conception and matured plan of col- 
onizing by peaceful and lawful methods 
the wilds of Texas with Anglo-Ameri- 
cans trained to venerate civil and religious 
liberty as the greatest blessing ever vouch- 
safed tomen. Having matured his plan 
of colonization, he set out across the al- 
most trackless wilds from his home to 
San Antonio, then the capital of the 
Spanish province of Texas, and reached 
that place in January, 1821. He at once 
laid his plan before Don Antonio Marti- 
nez, Governor of the province. Gov- 
ernor Martinez was not favorably im- 
pressed with the plan, and peremptorily 
declined to recommend it to the supreme 
government of the Eastern Internal Prov- 
inces, whose capital was Monterey, and 
at the head of which was General Don 
Joaquin Arredondo, Civil and Military 
Governor. 

On his way back to his lodgings, bow- 
ed down under the weight of his heavy 
disappointment, he chanced to meet his 
old friend the Baron de Bastrop, a man 
of great influence in Spanish affairs in 
Mexico. The baron took Austin home 
with him, and there Austin fully explain- 
ed to the baron the object of his visit to 
San Antonio, and laid before him in de- 
tail his plan of colonization. Fortu- 
nately the baron was convinced that the 
scheme was feasible, and, if executed, 
would add to the power and wealth of 


Mexico. On the next day, in compar y 
with Austin, he sought an interview wit] 
Governor Martinez, and after elaborat, 
discussion, Governor Martinez agreed to 
and did recommend the plan, and fo 

warded it for approval to General Ary 

dondo at Monterey. Austin, being w 

able to remain pending action of tli 
government of the Eastern Internal Proy 

inces, left for his home in Missouri, and 
died there on the 10th of June, 1821, from 
fatigue, exposure, and a severe cold con 
tracted in his long journeys. He enjoin 
ed upon his son, Stephen Fuller Austin, 
the execution of his great plan, which 
was, in brief, the introduction into Texas, 
by Moses Austin as impresario, of three 
hundred Anglo-American families, and 
their settlement as citizens of Mexico. 

[I think no man could have been better 
equipped than Stephen F. Austin for the 
successful execution of his father’s plan. 
Having secured its recognition by the 
proper authorities of the Eastern Internal 
Provinces, as well as authority in him- 
self to execute it, he at once set about se 
curing the requisite number of families, 
and having succeeded, and having pro 
vided them with the necessary outfit, he 
set out for Texas, and with a portion of 
his colonists reached the Brazos River, 
where the La Bahia or Goliad road 
crosses it, in December, 1821, and the 
settlement was at once begun. From 
this point (the crossing of the Brazos 
by the La Bahia road) the colonists, as 
they arrived, moved out in every direc- 
tion, as far as the La Vaca and San Ja- 
cinto rivers, as they might well do, for 
there were no specific boundaries set out 
in this first colonization contract—in this 
respect differing from all those thereaf- 
ter made. Later on the town of San 
Felipe de Austin was laid off near the 
place of landing of the first colonists, 
and was made the capital of the colony. 
Soon the three hundred families were all 
happily settled. Austin became acquaint 
ed with all of them, and was not long in 
securing their absolute confidence, and in 
all the trying times that followed that 
confidence was never shaken. He was a 
graduate of Transylvania University, a 
lawyer by profession, and had been a 
member of the Territorial Legislature of 
Missouri, and at the early age of twenty- 
seven had received the appointment from 
the United States of Territorial Judge of 
the Territory of Arkansas. When he be- 
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gan his great task of colonizing he was 


Ener 


cool, 


put twenty-eight years of age. 
tic, courteous, brave, honest, 
aad deliberate in judgment, with ad- 
mirable administrative capacity, sound 
morals, punctiliously honorable, and a 
diplomatist by nature, he had all the 
q ialities for the leadership of a colony 
destined to be the nucleus of a com 
monwealth to be devoted to civil and 
religious liberty. He subsequently 
made other colonial contracts, all of 
which he faithfully and promptly exe- 
cuted, and thus acquired the confi- 
dence of the Mexican authorities. With 
many of the distinguished citizens of 
Mexico he was personally acquainted. 
he 
found it necessary to visit the city of 


Shortly after colonization began 


Mexico, in order to secure the ratifica- 
tion by the central government of his 
with the Internal 
Provinces, a step made necessary by 
the rapid political changes then taking 
place in Mexico. He spent on this trip 
some twelve months in the city of Mex 
ico, and profited by the opportunity of 
perfecting himself in the Spanish lan 
guage; and at the same time impressed 


contract Eastern 


upon the political authorities the great 
resources of Texas, and its great value to 
Mexico when developed by Anglo-Ameri- 
can enterprise. Before his return colo- 
nists under other impresario contracts 
began to pour into Texas, to extend the 
borders of the settlements, and to add 
wealth and security to the community. 
No community of like size in Europe 
or America possessed more talent, more 
enterprise, more courage, or a greater 
love of free government. In ten 
the community had an Anglo-American 
population of not less than 20,000. Bor- 
der troubles with hostile Indians were not 
uncommon—the unhappy fate of all fron- 
tier settlements in America. Outside the 
colonial settlements, others had preceded 
any of them, situate in North Texas on 
Red River, in what is now Red River 
County. These settlements were around 
Jonesboro, Pecan Point, and the mouth 
of Mill Creek, and began in 1816. It will 
be remembered that the treaty with Spain 
establishing the boundary-line between 
Texas and the United States was not 
made until 1819, and the boundary-line of 
Louisiana Territory, ceded in 1803, had 
not been run, so that the settlers were 
Jong in doubt as to whether they were 


years 
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under the jurisdiction of Spain or the 
United States, and in fact courts of the 
Arkansas territory and of Texas were 
held in this county at the same time, 
Arkansas claiming and calling it Miller 
County, and Texas then as now called it 
Red River County, and it was years be- 
fore the question was settled. The lines, 
when run, showed clearly that these set- 
tlements were in Texas. Around them 
gathered a goodly population. They 
were the nucleuses of North Texas settle- 
ments. * 

The people in North Texas. as well as 
in the colonies, devoted themselves to 
farming and stock raising, and commerce 
was carried on with New Orleans. 

For the first ten years peace prevailed 
between Texas and Mexico. The first 
note of warning and prime cause of 
strife was the unnatural connection of 
Coahuila and Texas. This was unques- 

* I have a most interesting manuscript account 
of them, written by the late Judge George W. 
Wright, an honored citizen of this place, whose fa- 
ther, Claiborn Wright, settled, when the judge was 
a boy, at Pecan Point in 1816. Judge Wright’s son, 
James H. Wright, has kindly placed this manuscript 
in my possession. I am also indebted to Mrs. Isa- 
bella Gordon, of Clarksville, Red River County, one 
of the early settlers, for valuable information. 
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the coloniza- 
between Austin and the 
Mexican authorities, as authentic docu- 
ments abundantly show. Coahuila was 
settled exclusively by people of Spanish 
descent. They were used to free 
government; their habits, customs, and 


violation of 
tion agreement 


tionably in 


not 


language, as well as pursuits, were differ- 
ent from those of Texans, and Coahuila 
having a large numerical preponderance, 
Texas was absolutely at the merey of Co- 
ahuila in matters of legislation. 

To this prime cause may be added the 
arrest and imprisonment by Colonel Brad- 
burn,a native of the United States, but who 
was a naturalized citizen of Mexico and 
in its military service, of William B. Travis 
and Patrick C. Jack, two of the most pop- 
ular men in Texas. Their arrest was 
considered by the people as without cause, 
arbitrary, and unlawful, and that it was 
so is undeniably established. They de- 
termined to release them, and did so; and 
from this on the breach became wider. 
A convention having been called at San 
Felipe de Austin, the capital of the colo- 
nies, it met in October, 1832, and reassem- 
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bled in April, 18383. It embraced the 
best talent of the colonies. They pr 

pared a memorial to the Congress of 
the United Mexican States, and a State 
Constitution for Texas, dissociated fron 
Coahuila. The memorial was prepared 
by David G. Burnet, afterwards Pres 

dent ad interim of the republic of 
Texas. It is a respectful and unusual 
ly able document, in which the causes 
of grievance are clearly and firmly set 
forth, and the unnatural union between 
Texas and Coahuila is forcibly present 
ed. Austin and Houston were members 
Stephen F. Austin, 
Erasmo Seguin, and John B. Miller 
were appointed commissioners to bear 
the memorial and Constitution to the 
city of Mexico, and present them to the 
proper authorities. 
on this mission. 


of the convention. 


Austin alone went 
In proof that the peo 

ple of Texas were peaceful and law 

abiding, I call attention to the report of 

Colonel Juan Almonte, commissioner 

appointed by the Mexican government 

to report on the condition of Texas. 

Colonel Alimonte’s report is dated in 

the spring of 1834. In it he says: ‘‘In 

Texas, with the exception of some dis 

turbers, they only think of growing 

the sugar-cane, cotton, maize, wheat, 

and tobacco, the breeding of cattle, 
opening of roads, and rendering the riv- 
ers navigable.” 

The Mexican authorities, with blind fa- 
tuity, arrested Austin after he reached the 
city of Mexico, confined him in a filthy 
dark cell, and treated the memorial and 
Constitution he had presented with con 
tempt. He was detained a prisoner till 
the summer of 1835. During the latter 
part of his imprisonment his prison 
bounds were enlarged on bail to the city 
limits. After his release, in pursuance 
of a general amnesty act of the Mexican 
Congress, he returned to his home in 
Texas, and on the 8th of September, 1835, 
met his fellow-citizens at Brazoria, and in 
a public address gave an account of his 
mission, of his imprisonment, of the po 
litical condition in Mexico, and urged 
upon the people what he regarded their 
true policy, especially as to the course to 
pursue for their own protection. He ad 
vised a general consultation through del 
egates to be chosen by the people, urging 
the selection of their ablest and best men, 
to the end that a plan might be agreed on 
satisfactory to all. In aletter dated Octo- 
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5. 1835, to Judge David G. Burnet, he 
savs: ‘‘ No half-way measures now. War 
in full....no more doubts, no more sub- 
mission. I hope to see Texas forever free 
from Mexican domination of any kind. 
It is yet too soon to say this publicly, but 
that is the point we shall end at, and it is 
the one I am aiming at. But must 
arrive at it by steps, and not all at one 
jump.” On the same day he wrote to 
William Hardin and brothers, ‘* Texas 
must be free, and establish a government 
before this campaign is over.” William 
Hardin and David G. Burnet were mem- 
pers of the Committee of Safety of the 
Municipality of Liberty, and on the 24th 
of October, 1835, that committee 
an address breathing the spirit of Austin 
shown in his letters to Burnet and Hardin. 

The Consultation met on the 16th of 
October, 1835, and adjourned for want of 
a quorum, a majority of the members- 
elect then being in the army. 
then fighting for the restoration of the 
Constitution of 1824, and doubtless look- 
ing to a separation from Coahuila. They 
had no confidence in Santa Anna, who 
had been elected President in 1833 as an 


we 


issued 


Texas was 


THE 


enthusiastic devotee to the Federal Union 
under the Constitution of 1824, had be- 
trayed and deserted his party, and turned 
Centralist, had overthrown the Constitu- 
tion of 1824, and in 1835 had made him- 
self Dictator. 

The campaign of 1835 was not begun 
for separate independence, but for the 
restoration of the Constitution of 1824, 
yet it is clear to me the most sagacious 
Texans believed that ultimately a strug- 
gle for independence was _ inevitable. 
With revolution, pronunciamentos, and 
general disorder in Mexico, it could not 
be otherwise. But to return to the Con- 
sultation. This body reassembled No- 
vember 1st, and organized a provisional 
government, with Henry Smith, Govern- 
or; J. W. Robertson, Lieutenant-Govern- 
or; Sam. Houston, Commander-in-chief : 
and a Council of twelve to co-operate 
with the Governor. Previous to this a 


Committee of Safety had been organized, 
and had appointed Stephen F. Austin to 
the command of the army, and when the 
Consultation met he was with the army 
before San Antonio. 

The Consultation having appointed Ste- 
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phen F. Austin, Branch T. Archer, and 
William H. Wharton commissioners to 
the United States, Austin, then before 
San Antonio, proceeded to his new du- 
ties, and turned over the command of the 
army to the next in command, Colonel 
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Edward Burleson. The attack on San 
Antonio for a long time partook of the 
nature of a siege, but the place was, on 
the 10th December, 1835, captured by as- 
sault, gallantiy led by Colonel Ben. R. 
Milam and Frank W. Johnson. Milam, 
a glorious man, was shot in the head on 
the 7th and instantly killed. General 
Cas and army surrendered, were paroled, 
and returned to Mexico. Thus ended the 
campaign of 1835, with suecess crown- 
ing Texas everywhere. The campaign of 
1836 was a succession of disasters and 
cold-blooded butcheries by Santa Anna's 
orders of Texas soldiers, up to the final 
and decisive battle of San Jacinto. 

The causes of these disasters seem to 
me not difficult to trace. The Governor 
and Council were at cross-purposes. Or- 
ders were issued by one, and counter-or- 
ders by the other, and the Commander- 
in-chief was handicapped by Council or- 


ders, practically taking the conduct of 
the campaign out of his hands. | 
unseemly wrangle culminated in the « 
position of the Governor by the Counei 
The army was scattered about on useless 
expeditions, dazed and uncertain whom to 
obey. To these causes should be added 
unreasonable elation at the successes 
which had crowned the campaign o 
1835, causing most of the men to go 
home believing the war over; and next 
to an under-estimate of the enemy, and 
more particularly to the wonderful ra 
pidity with which Santa Anna organ 
ized his forees and moved an army. 
The world furnishes no example sur- 
passing the chivalric devotion to duty, 
to country, to freedom, displayed by 
the immortal defenders of the Alamo. 
On the 23d of February, 1836, Santa 
Anna appeared before the Alamo, un 
furled the red flag, and demanded its 
surrender. The cannon of the Alamo 
defiantly answered. Santa Anna had 
a well-equipped and disciplined army of 
about 8000. Colonel William B. Travis, 
commanding the Alamo, had, all told, 
183 men. On the 25th Santa Anna 
opened his batteries, and from that day 
till the morning of the 6th of March 
his fire was incessant. Travis’s little 
command kept their cannon and un- 
erring rifles hot day and night, till 
on the morning of the 6th the final 
assault was made, and every Texan died 
at his post, not one left to tell the story. 
Sixteen hundred of Santa Anna’s sol- 
diers dead in range of the defenders’ ar- 
tillery and rifles bore silent testimony 
how well the Texans had done their duty. 
The bodies of the dead heroes were gath- 
ered by Santa Anna’s orders into one 
common heap and burned. His own 
1600 dead were accorded decent inter- 
ment. Shortly after Texas established 
her independence at San Jacinto, Juan 
N. Seguin and General Rusk had the 
bones of these immortal dead and the re- 
mains of the Texans butchered at Goliad 
carefully gathered and decently buried. 
The motive which actuated Travis and 
his men to defend the Alamo, which he 
and they knew could but end in tlie sac 
rifice of his whole command, was the 
loftiest patriotism. Santa Anna, with his 
invading army, had rapidly moved into 
Texas breathing vengeance. He stopped 
before the Alamo to brush out of his way 
the handful of men garrisoning the fort 
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Every hour's de- 
lay was precious 
to Texas. There 
was no army in 

field, only a 
few scattered de 
here 
and 


abso 


taclhments 
there, 

time was 

lutely essential 

to the defence of 

Texas, to the end 

that the men 

might arm them 

selves, assemble, 

and prepare to 

repel the invaders. Travis, Crock 

ett. Bonham, Bowie, and their noble 

comrades therefore determined to 

hold Santa Anna in check at any 

cost as long as possible. 


and 


Il 

A convention had been elected 
by the people in February, 1836, 
with power to take whatever steps 
they deemed best for the public wel- 
fare. 

The convention assembled at the town 
of Washington, March Ist; and on the 2d 
the committee, through George C. Chil- 
dress, its chairman, reported a Declara- 
tion of Independence. Whereupon Gen- 
eral Sam. Houston offered this resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted: ‘‘ Re- 
solved, That the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence reported by the committee be 
adopted, and that the same be engrossed 
and signed by the delegates of this con- 
vention.” It was signed by every dele- 
At the very time this Declaration 
was unanimously adopted, Santa Anna’s 
artillery was thundering against the Ala- 
mo; yet they had the nerve to proclaim 
Texas a free, sovereign, and independent 
republic! 

On the 4th General Houston, with but 
one dissenting vote, was chosen ‘‘ Com- 
mander-in-chief of the army, with all the 
rights, privileges, and powers due to a 
commander-in-chief in the United States 
of America.” He had been, as I have 
stated, appointed Commander-in-chief by 
the Consultation, but owing to interfer- 
ence with his orders, and assumed supe- 
rior power of the Council to control the 
army even in minute detail, General 


gate. 


Houston had at his request been granted 
a leave of absence by Governor Smith, 
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who, in granting it, said: ‘*‘ Your absence 
is permitted in part by the illegal acts of 
the Council in superseding you by the un- 
authorized appointment of agents to or- 
ganize and control the army contrary to 
the organic law and the ordinances of 
their own body.” On the 6th he set out 
for Gonzales, and reached that place on 
the 10th, there to find an army of 374 
raw undisciplined troops without equip- 
ment! Houston had given orders to 
Colonel Fannin to evacuate and blow up 
the fort at Goliad. Unhappily obedience 
was too long delayed. An ill-advised 
expedition against Matamoras had weak- 
ened Fannin’s command, and he delayed 
compliance with General Houston's order 
that he might recall these detachments. 
Santa Anna had just reduced the Alamo, 
and counting out all his losses there, had 
about 6000 well-disciplined troops free for 
his next enterprise. Such was the con- 
dition. Houston fell back to the Colora- 
do, hoping for re-enforcements, which he 
received in very meagre numbers. He 
crossed the Colorado, and fell back to the 
Brazos, crossing at Groce’s ferry on the 
steamer Yellowstone, when he had the 
happiness of receiving the famous ‘ Twin 
Sisters,” two 6-pounders, the gift of friends 
in Cincinnati. 
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Crossing Buffalo Bayou on the 19th of 
April, he moved toward San Jacinto, havy- 
ing some days previously been joined by 
General Rusk, Secretary of War, with 
whom he was in perfect accord. Gen- 
eral Houston, notwithstanding the sense- 
less clamors against him for falling back, 
wrote to General Rusk from Camp Mill 
Creek, March 29th: ‘‘I consulted none. 
I held no council of war. If I err, the 
blame is mine.” He can well afford to 
stand the record. Despatches cap- 
tured by the indefatigable and almost 
ubiquitous ‘* Deaf” Smith on the 18th of 
April established that the Mexican army 
under Santa Anna was near by. 

In a communication to Colonel Henry 
Raguet, of Nacogdoches, Texas, dated 
April 19th, General Houston says: 


on 


“Camp at HarrispurG, April 19, 1836. 

“This morning we are in preparation to 
meet Santa Auna. 
saving Texas. ... We will only have about sev- 
en Lundred men to march with, besides the 
camp guard. We gotoconquer. It is wisdom 
growing out of necessity to meet and-fight the 
enemy now. Every consideration enforces it. 
The troops are in fine spirits, and now is the 
time for action.” 


General Rusk was heartily in accord 


with this purpose. On the morning of 
the 20th Houston moved rapidly to a point 
a short distance below the junction of 
Buffalo Bayou and the San Jacinto River. 
His force was concealed by trees, and the 


It is the only chance of 


‘“Twin Sisters” well posted. Houston 
was prepared for battle. The scouts re- 
ported that the enemy would soon be in 
sight, and searcely had this report been 
made when Santa Anna opened with) his 
brass 12-pounder, which was prompt); 
answered with telling effect by the ** Twin 
Sisters.” Houston ordered a reconnois 
sance in force on the evening of the 20th, 
under the direction of Colonel Sherman, 
and a sharp skirmish ensued. The enemy 
withdrew and took his position, and the 
operations for that day closed. During 
the night Santa Anna threw up a rough 
breastwork of packs and baggage, with 
open space in the centre for his 12 
pounder. 

There was not a cloud in the sky on the 
morning of the 2ist day of April, 1836 
the most glorious of all days to Texans. 
Before the battle began, General Houston 
ordered ‘‘ Deaf” Smith, his trusted and 
most reliable scout, to take two men and 
cut down and burn Vinces bridge over 
Sims’s Bayou. Said Smith, in his quiet 
way, ‘This looks a good deal like fight, 
General.” It meant just that. Vinces 
bridge was the only way for retreat, as 
the bayou was not fordable, and the banks 
nearly perpendicular. The bridge was 
destroyed, and Smith and his two com 
ades got back in time to take part in the 
fight. That destroyed, both armies were 
in a cul-de-sac, which was precisely what 
Houston meant. It was with him war to 
















the knife, and knife to the hilt. Texas 
had to be lost or won on that day, and 
he did not doubt, although greatly in- 
ferior in numbers to the enemy, that he 
would sueceed. His men were fighting 
for the right, for home, for country, and 
were nerved to their utmost endeavor by 
Santa Anna’s butchery at the Alamo and 
Goliad, and he had implicit confidence in 
his men, and they in him. It is not my 
purpose to give the detail of military 
movements, but rather of results accom- 
plished ; but I have departed somewhat 
in this instance, for San Jacinto was the 
culmination of all previous efforts to 
plant Anglo-American civilization in 
Texas. 

By far the ablest and most satisfactory 
account of the battle of San Jacinto is 
General Houston’s official report of April 
25th. General Houston says: 


“About nine o’clock on the morning of the 
2ist, the enemy were re-enforced by 500 choice 
troops under General Cos, increasing their ef- 
fective force to upwards of 1500 men, whilst 
our aggregate force for the field numbered 
733. At half past three o’clock in the evening 
[ ordered the officers of the Texan army to 
parade their respective commands, having in 
the mean time ordered the bridge on the only 
road communicating with the Brazos, distant 
eight miles from our encampment, to be de- 
stroyed, thus cutting off all possibility of es- 
cape.... Colonel Sherman, with his regiment, 
having commenced the action on our left wing, 
the whole line, at the centre and on the right, 
advancing in double-quick time, rang the war- 
cry ‘Remember the Alamo!’ received the 
enemy’s fire, and advanced within point-blank 
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shot before a piece was discharged from our 
lines....The conflict lasted about eighteen 
minutes from the time of close action until we 
were in possession of the enemy’s encamp- 
ment, taking one piece of cannon (loaded), four 
stand of colors, all their camp equipage, 
stores, and baggage....In the battle our loss 
was two killed and 23 wounded, six of whom 
mortally. The enemy’s loss was 630 killed, 
among whom were one general officer, four 
colonels, two lieutenant-colonels, five captains, 
twelve lieutenants. Wounded, 208, of which 
were five colonels, three lieutenant-colonels, 
two second lientenant-colonels, seven cap- 
tains, one cadet. Prisoners, 730. President- 
General Santa Anna, General Cos, four colo- 
nels, aides to General Santa Anna, and the colo- 
nel of the Guerrero Battalion are included in 
the number.” 


Many of the Mexicans were taken, or. 


were killed or drowned, at the place where 
Vinces bridge had been destroyed. 

The Mexican army annihilated in eigh- 
teen minutes, and the President-General a 
prisoner! In eighteen minutes a battle 
was gained and a nation born. Houston 
was severely wounded, and his horse shot 
under him, yet he never left the field until 
the battle was over and the victory com- 
plete. A debt of gratitude is the meed of 
Houston from all Texans. As Austin was 
necessary to Texas in the part he per- 
formed, so in Houston the man and the 
occasion met. Endowed by nature with 
a superb physique and commanding pres- 
ence, with an address which would have 
been the envy of the most accomplished 
prince of Europe, he was equally at home 
on the battle-field and in the Senate Cham- 
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ber of the Union, where he served so long 
with such distinction. General Rusk,also 
distinguished at the battle of San Jacinto, 
had been one of the most notable men in 
the Texas revolution. He was elected to 
the Senate of the United States by the 
first Legislature of the State of Texas, 
and was continued there by successive 
elections up to his death in 1857. 

Inquiry has often been made, why did 
Mexico authorize the colonization of An- 
glo-Americans in Texas? Why did she 
not, with her vast superiority in numbers, 
and with a large organized army inured 
to battles, crush out the Texas revolution? 
It does not seem to me difficult to answer 
these questions. 

ist. The Mexican settlements did not 
extend, when colonization began, beyond 
San Antonio. That place and the whole 
northern settled frontier of Mexico were 
subject to frequent incursions of warlike 
Indians. 

2d. At the time Mexico gave authoriza- 
tion for the settlement of Texas, her en- 
tire attention was directed to her own in- 
ternal dissensions and revolutions. Un- 
doubtedly it was thought that if the 
northern province of Texas could be set- 
tled with hardy, brave Anglo-Americans, 
the Latin settlements south would be 
completely protected without cost to 
Mexico. 

3d. The Mexicans supposed that the 
process of absorption and Mexicanization 
would go on as the like absorption and 
Americanization had gone on in the 
United States. 

4th. After the settlements had so large- 
ly increased in numbers and wealth, and 
were strong enough to be a menace, Mex- 
ico doubtless would have been glad to 
have enforced a policy of repression. 
3ut here, again, circumstances favored 
Texas. For many years before the Itur- 
bide revolution, Mexico was restive under 
Spanish rule. This culminated in the suc- 
cessful revolution of 1821, under Iturbide. 
Upon his execution as a traitor, July,1824, 
the Republic of Mexico was established. 

During all the years from the success- 
ful planting of Austin’s first colony of 
300 families, beginning in December, 
1821, down to the decisive battle of San 
Jacinto, April 21, 1836, pronunciamentos, 
revolutions, and strife were the order of 
the day in Mexico. All this aided in se- 
curing the triumphant success of Texas, 
so that the Mexicans themselves, by their 
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own internal dissensions, pronunci 
tos, and revolutions, unwittingly 
Texas. 

The results of the battle of San Jac 
are wonderful. ist. Texas independ 
established. 2d. Annexation of Texas ; 
the American Union. 3d. The Me; 
ican war. 4th. Treaties with Mexico; 
sequent thereon, by which the Un 
States acquired New Mexico, Arizo 
California, Utah, Nevada, Colorado sout| 
of the Arkansas, and the south part of 
Wyoming Territory. 5th. Out of this 
territory have been carved two new States 
and three Territories. 6th. The greatest 
gold and silver fields in the world. 71 
Boundary of the United States still f 
ther extended to the Pacific, and embra 
cing the best harbors on the Pacifie coast 
8th. The securing Pacific ports invalua 
ble to common defence and to commerce 
with China and East India. 9th. Rail- 
way connection between the oceans. 10th 
Means of grain and live-stock product il 
limitably extended. 11th. Homes secured 
for untold millions of liberty-loving peo 
ple. All these are links of a chain, the 
first link the battle of San Jacinto. 

But to resume the action of the co 
vention. The Declaration of Indepen 
dence, as we have seen, was adopted unan 
imously on the 2d of March, and General 
Houston appointed Commander- in - chief 
on the 4th. On the 17th the convention 
completed the Constitution, which was 
duly adopted, and subsequently ratified 
A government ad interim was organized 
on the 18th of March, with David G. Bur 
net, President; Lorenzo de Zavala, Vice 
President; §. P. Carson, Secretary of 
State; Bailey Hardiman, Secretary of the 
Treasury; Thomas J. Rusk, Secretary of 
War; Robert Potter, Secretary of the 


and David Thomas, Adjutant 


amen 


a aed 


Navy ; 
General. 
There was great rejoicing among the 


friends of Texas in the United States 
when the news was received of the over 
whelming victory of San Jacinto. On 
the 18th of June, 1836, Henry Clay, Chair 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela 
tions in the United States Senate, report 
ed in favor of recognizing the indepen 
dence of Texas ‘“‘so soon as it should 
appear that she had in successful opera 
tion a civil government capable of per 
forming and fulfilling the obligations of 
an independent power.” In his speech 
on presenting the report this sagacious 
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statesman said, ‘*The battle of San Ja- 
einto may be considered as decisive of 
the independence of Texas.” He was 
vieht, and his report was adopted. On 
the 23d of July, 1886, an election was or- 
dered by David G. Burnet, President ad 
nterim, to be held on the first Monday 

n September, for President, etc., under 

e Constitution of the republic, and the 
Congress to be elected was ordered to 
meet on the first Monday in October at 
Columbia. General Houston was elected 
President and General Lamar Vice-Pres- 
ident, and they were installed on the 23d 
of October. Congress had organized on 
the 8d of October, and thus the perma- 

nt government was put in operation. 
is an unmistakable evidence of his con- 

lence in Austin as a man and a states- 
man, Houston tendered to him the posi- 
tion of Seeretary of State of the Republic of 
lexas, which was accepted, and he was in- 
stalled in that high position when Houston 
took the oath of office as President of the 
public on the 23d day of October, 1836, 
and continued in that important position 
of Seeretary of State until his death at 
Columbia, December 27, 1836, at the age 
of forty-three. 

The Constitution and laws of the re- 
publie were most liberal in land donations 
to its citizens who were here before the 
Declaration of Independence (March 2, 
1836), and to those who had participated 
in the battle of San Jacinto; and liberal 
provision, but less in amount, was made 
for those who came afterwards. Her 
homestead laws are a blessing to every 
woman and child in Texas. Her marital 
laws are equally just to man and wife, 
treating them in all respects as equal 
partners, so far as what is acquired by 
their joint industry is concerned, and pro- 
tecting each in his or her separate prop- 
erty if amy was possessed at marriage, 
or acquired by inheritance, devise, ete., 
after marriage. 

The foundations were laid in the Dec- 
laration of Independence and Constitu- 
tion of the republic for the general sys- 
tem of education we enjoy to-day, and 
liberal donations of land were granted 
by the Congress of the republic as early 
as 1839 to the university and common 
schools, and have from time to time been 
greatly increased since. The population 
at the date of independence, all told, did 
not, I think, exceed 50,000. It began to 
flow in after the battle of San Jacinto, 
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and every year the republic became 
stronger and better able for self-defence. 
The settlements extended far beyond the 
original colonies. During the whole time 
up to annexation, and for many years af- 
terwards, Indian outrages were perpetra- 
ted and Indian fighting was the order of 
the day; but despite all drawbacks and a 
few ill-considered expeditions, Texas in- 
creased in wealth and population. It 
had lost greatly during the revolution, 
and the republic was ir debt. Mirabeau 
B. Lamar, the second President, was in- 
augurated December 10, 1838. During 
his administration efforts were made to 
establish a considerable navy. The debt 
was largely increased. General Houston 
was the second time elected President, 
and inaugurated December 13, 1841. His 
administration was rigidly economical. 
He was succeeded by Anson Jones, in- 
augurated December 9, 1844, and he was 
President when annexation occurred. 

On the 12th April, 1844, a treaty of an- 
nexation was agreed on, but was rejected 
by the Senate of the United States, It was 
the summer of the Presidential campaign. 
The rejection of the treaty was unpopular. 
Annexation of Texas was the battle-cry of 
Democracy in the Presidential campaign 
of 1844, and James K. Polk was elected 
President, in large degree, on that issue. 
Resolutions of annexation were passed 
(Twenty-eighth Congress, second session) 
through both Houses, and were approved 
by John Tyler, as President, among his 
last acts, March 1, 1845. They were 
transmitted to President Jones, who, on 
the 15th May, called a convention of six- 
ty-one delegates to meet at Austin, July 
4, 1845, to act on the resolutions of an- 
nexation, and, if adopted, also to frame a 
Constitution, preparatory to admission 
into the Union, according to the terms of 
the resolutions of annexation; and at 
the same time he called the Congress of 
the republic to convene June 16th. The 
resolutions of annexation were approved 
by tne Congress of the republic, and rati- 
fied by the convention. Thomas J. Rusk 
was president of the convention and John 
Hemphill was chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary. The latter had been 
appointed Chief Justice of, the republic 
in 1840, and upon the organization of the 
State government he was made Chief 
Justice of the State, which position he 
held until 1859, when he was elected to 
the United States Senate. 
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The Constitution of 1845, under which 
Texas was admitted into the Union, was 
admirable. Its leading provisions, so far 
as applicable, have been retained in every 
Constitution of the State since made. 
The population of the State in 1845 was 
estimated to be 145,000. Its increase, as 
shown by the census, is as follows: 1850, 
212,592; 1860, 604,215; 1870, 818,579; 1880, 
1,591,749. Its present population is about 
2,500,000, and largely increasing every 
year. According to the official report of 
the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office of Texas, the area of the State is 
252,514 square miles. There is a great 
variety of soil, and most of it of unsur- 
passed fertility. The climate is mild, 
and the State, as a rule, healthy. There 
is a great misapprehension as to the tim- 
ber resources of the State. Texas has a 
great variety of valuable timber. The 
report of the Agricultural and Statistical 
Bureau of Texas shows that there are 
35,537,967 acres of timber land in the 
State, including the long and _ short 
leaved pine, all the oaks, hickory, ash, 
cypress, gum, magnolia, bois d’arc, wal- 
nut, and mesquite. Bituminous coal is 


profitably worked, but thus far no very 


thick vein has been found. <A Geologi- 
cal Bureau has recently been established, 
and a geological survey has been begun 
from which we hope good results. Sev- 
eral varieties of marbles are known to 
exist, as well as hydraulic limestone, or- 
dinary limestone, sandstone, glass sand, 
kaolin, potter’s clay, and a magnificent 
bed of granite in Burnet County, out of 
which the Capitol was built. This gran- 
ite is unsurpassed in beauty and quality, 
and is inexhaustible. 

Texas is dependent for internal trans- 
portation facilities upon railroads. River 
navigation is quite limited. The prog- 
ress in railroad building, like everything 
else in Texas during the last twenty 
years, is marvellous. In 1865 we had, 
all told, 331 miles of railroad in detach- 
ed pieces. We now have more than 8000 
miles, and we need at least 25,000 miles. 
An inspection of the figures in this arti- 
ele will show that population, develop- 
ment in every direction, schools, colleges, 
and churches, farms, villages, towns, fac- 
tories, and railroads, move with equal step 
in parallel lines. 

In 1850 Texas raised 58,072 bales of cot- 
ton. We have increased that to nearly 
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two million bales. In cattle, sheep, cor 
and other grains, and sugar we have ad 
vanced in about the same ratio, | 

fruits we have even done better. | 

methods of farming and the use of the 
most improved agricultural implements 
speak volumes in favor of Texas progres 

Another indication of importance to not; 
is in the improved buildings, not only iy 
architectural design, but in all the mod 
ern conveniences, in city, town, and coun 
try, with furniture corresponding to th: 
buildings. The people of Texas live well 

A few years ago disturbances, cattl 
stealing by marauders across the Rio 
Grande, were common. Now they are of 
rare occurrence. Indian raids are hap 
pily things of the past. We have not 
gone far into manufacturing, but the cot 
ton and woollen mills we have do good 
work. We have fine roller flouring 
mills, saw - mills, planing- mills, and a 
few iron-foundries and forges have 1 
cently been started, and certainly there is 
no better iron ore than that in Texas 
and it is abundant. In the fruit sections 
canning factories have been established, 
and in some places creameries. The 
manufacturing industry is an infant, but 
a very healthy infant, and we will feed it 
well and raise it right. 

The system of public education con- 
sists of: Ist, common schools; 2d, normal 
schools; 3d, the University of Texas, 
which embraces the main university at 
Austin, including the law department, 
and the medical department at Galves- 
ton. The Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, at College Station, is, by the Con 
stitution, a branch of the university, but 
as it has a separate board of directors, it 
will be treated separately. 

The Blind Asylum and Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum, as well as the State Orphan Asy- 
lum, are practically educational institu- 
tions. It will readily be perceived that 
in a State of the great size of Texas, in 
which, owing to natural features, popula 
tion is very unequally distributed, the dif- 
ficulties of establishing common schools 
so as to reach every child of scholastic 
age, which is the desire of the State, are 
very great. Yet the progress of common 
schools in the last fifteen years has been 
simply amazing. 

The common-school fund consists in 
round numbers of 28,000,000 acres of un- 
sold lands, about one-fourth of which is 
leased for grazing at four cents per acre: 
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$7,000,000 in interest-bearing bonds; and 
$10,000,000 in interest-bearing land notes. 
In addition a donation of four leagues 
(17.712 acres) of land was made to each 
county for school purposes. The availa- 
ble fund is the interest and lease money 
supplemented by taxation. There are 
two admirably conducted normal schools 
for the education of teachers: the Sam 
Houston State Normal School, at Hunts- 
ville, for white teachers, and the Prairie 
View State Normal School, in Waller 
County, for colored teachers, and these 
also are well provided for by the State. 
The Deaf and Dumb Asylum, Blind Asy- 
lum, and Deaf and Dumb and Blind In- 
stitute for colored youth, all State institu- 
tions situated near Austin, are education- 
al, and an immeasurable blessing to these 
unfortunates. The State Orphan Asylum 
at Corsicana is supported by the State, 
and is educational. 

The Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, situated at College Station, Brazos 
County, is a noble institution, and hon- 
estly carries out the purpose for which it 
was established. The 180,000 acres in 
land script received from the United 
States under the act of July 2, 1862, 
amended July 23, 1865, was sold for 
$174,000, which was invested in seven per 
cent. Texas bonds, the accumulated inter- 
est on which, at the time the college was 
opened, October 4, 1876, was $35,000, and 
this was invested in six per cent. State 
bonds. These sums constitute a permanent 
fund, the interest on which only is used 
for current expenses. In addition, the 
college is an agricultural experiment 
station, and receives $15,000 per annum 
from Congress, devoted to the objects of 
the act making the appropriation. To 
the annual resourcés of the college the 
State adds out of the general revenue. 

The University of Texas owes its ex- 
istence to the founders of the republic. 
It is a grand institution, worthy of the 
great State which fosters, supports, and 
maintains it. The main university is 
located on a beautiful block of forty 
acres of ground in the city of Austin, 
overlooking the Capitol. This block, 
under an act of the Congress of the re- 
public, January, 1839, establishing Aus- 
tin as the seat of government, was set 
apart for a university. Of the lands 
donated to the university by the repub- 
lic and State yet unsold there remain 
2,022,978 acres. The permanent fund in 


bonds and notes consists of State bonds, 
$523,511 63; land notes, $106,810; total, 
$630,321 63. The interest on this sum, 
rental on leased lands, matriculation fees, 
and such appropriations as may be made 
out of the general revenue or by special 
act constitute its available fund. The 
Constitution requires the Legislature to 
establish, support, and maintain a univer- 
sity of the first class. The buildings, 
grounds, ete., are valued at $241,500. The 
university building, when fully com- 
pleted, will be admirably adapted to its 
purpose. Laboratories, observatories, etc., 
will in due time be erected outside the 
main building. The fiscal management, 
appointment of professors, ete., and gen- 
eral supervision are under a Board of Re- 
gents selected from different parts of the 
State, and are appointed by the Governor 
by the advice and consent of the Senate. 
The appointments have been admirable. 
The late Doctor Ashbel Smith, universal- 
ly conceded to be the father of the uni- 
versity, was the first president. He wasa 
native of Connecticut, and came to Texas 
in 1837, and soon after was appointed Sur- 
geon-General of the army. From 1842 to 
annexation he was minister from the re- 
public to France; in 1849 he was presi- 
dent of the Board of Examiners at West 
Point; and in 1878 he was Texan Com- 
missioner to the Paris Exposition. Doc- 
tor Smith was a graduate of Yale, and a 
close student all his life. He was fre- 
quently a member of the Legislature. His 
work in connection with the university 
was continued earnestly and actively un- 
til his death, January 23,1886. He was 
succeeded by the present president, Doctor 
Thomas D. Wooten, who in every sense 
is a worthy successor of Doctor Smith. 
The faculty has been selected with great 
care, and is thoroughly competent. The 
university building was opened to stu- 
dents January 1, 1884, and the university 
has ever since been increasing in the 
number of its students, in its usefulness, 
and in public estimation. It is now one 
of the established institutions of Texas, 
and one of its best. 

The general system of education estab- 
lished and supported by the State is sup- 
plemented by many excellent educational 
institutions, some under the auspices of 
religious denominations, and others es- 
tablished by private enterprise. There is 
no need to leave the State to secure a 
good education. 
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There 
ready in 


are two lunatic asylums al- 

successful operation, one at 
Austin and one at Terrell; one blind 
asylum, one deaf and dumb asylum, 
one deaf and dumb and blind asylum 
for colored youths, all at Austin. These 
institutions are well provided for by 
the State, and are conducted according 
to the most approved methods. The 
Legislature has made provision for an 
additional lunatic asylum at some point 
in Southwest Texas to be selected by 
The commissioners ap- 
pointed selected San Antonio, an admira- 
ble selection, and their report is approved 
by the Governor. There is a State or- 
phan asylum recently provided for, and 
located near Corsicana. The buildings 
have been erected on 200 acres of land, 
beautifully located about two miles south 
of Corsicana, and the asylum was formal- 
ly opened to indigent orphans on the 15th 
of July, 1889. The present buildings have 
a capacity for 200, and like buildings, 
without marring the plan, may be erected 
if this number be exceeded. 

The Legislature passed an aet, approved 
March 29, 1887, for the establishment of 
a State House of Correction and Reforma- 
tory. It has been erected with a capacity 
of 100. All persons under sixteen years 
of age convicted of felony, whose punish- 
ment does not exceed five years’ confine- 


commissioners. 
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ment, are sentenced to the reformato), 
and like convicts in the penitentiaries 
where they have been confined, are tran. 
ferred to it. The reformatory is located 
near Gatesville, and has 696 acres of Jani 
The State Capitol, recently completed 
is the pride of the State, and the grandew, 
of its proportions accord with the in 
mense area of Texas. The length of t\,: 
Capitol building is 566 feet 6 inches, in 
clusive of porticos. Width, 288 feet 1 
inches at widest point. Height, 311 feet 
from grade line to top of the statue on 
the dome. It contains 258 rooms. Its 
architectural proportions are perfect. It 
is situated on a fine eminence on the plat 
of ground selected for the Capitol by the 
third Congress of the republic in Janu 
ary, 1839, and was paid for in lands in 
herited from the founders of Texas. The 
outer walls are built of Texas red granite 
from the inexhaustible quarries of Bu: 
net County, and the stone, lime, brick 
wood, ete., were procured in the Stat: 
It is emphatically a Texas Capitol, built 
out of Texas material. It is in shape a 
Greek cross, with projecting centre and 
flanks, and rotunda and dome at the in 
tersection of the main corridors. It is ele 
gantly furnished, and has all the modern 
conveniences. The Capitol and univers 
ty belong to all Texas, and are noble and 
enduring monuments of her intelligence. 


THE GENERAL'S SWORD. 


BY ROBERT C. V. MEYERS 


TIVHE General looked round the room 

for the twentieth time. No, there 
was nothing he could sell; no one would 
buy his discharge from the army, as no 
one would buy his graduation diploma 
done in Latin which he could no longer 
read. The discharge and the diploma 
were neatly framed and hung on the 
wall beside his bed. The furniture did 
not belong to him, so he could not sell 
that; nothing in the room was his but the 
discharge and the diploma. Of course 
the sword was his,in a way. There it 
hung in its faded velvet sheath over the 
mantel-piece. But he regarded it as a 
piece of history, a national belonging of 
which he was the custodian, the sword 
his grandfather had carried when he 
went to the camp at Valley Forge with 
his blade in his hand and those memora- 


ble words upon his lips, ‘‘ This is my ex 
cuse for forcing myself upon you, sir,” as 
Washington grasped his hand and ac 
cepted his youthful services. 

The sword was the General's riches 
From his earliest boyhood he had vener 
ated and loved it, and guarded it with his 
greatest care as he would have guarded 
his life. 

Every Sunday before going to church 
a practice which gained for him the repu 
tation of a most ridiculous hypocrite i: 
this neighborhood--he took down the 
blade and polished it, and hung it in 
its accustomed place once more. Then 
he would brush his hat, button up his 
coat, and pick up his old iron-wood cane 
which he always took to church wit! 
him, and go out and lock the door secure 
ly after him, as though behind it reposed 
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the Koh-i-noor. Ay, the sword had been 
with him through all the vicissitudes of 
his life, and they had not been few nor 
light; he regarded it as a sacred thing, 
and could tell wonderful stories about it 
which his father had told him. There 
was no one to tell the stories to now, 
unless it were Miss Smith downstairs, 
the General being entirely alone in the 
world, everybody seeming to have dropped 
off and left him, even the old comrades 
of Company A. For the General, too, 
had seen his share of warfare, being one 
of the first to enlist during the national 
struggle. The results of that struggle 
guaranteed his only means of support, 
the government allowing him a pension of 
twelve dollars a month, payable quarter- 
ly, for past services. He had been only 
a private, and he took the money with a 
certain reluctance, feeling almost that he 
was unpatriotic in doing so. But he 
could not help himself, he must live, and 
the government considered it right to al- 
low him the money. Often he thought 
bitterly that if he had not been so foolish 
during the oil craze of a score or more 
years ago as to take every cent he had 
and buy that bit of land on Oil Creek, 


upon which he based all his hopes and 
had them shattered, he might even now 
refuse to be paid in money for having 
done his duty to his country, as his father 


had done before him in ’48, and as his 
father’s father had done before that. 

No, there was literally nothing more to 
sell, and he must have ten dollars more. 
He had already disposed, temporarily, of 
his overcoat and that big silver watch of 
his which he had to put back a few minutes 
every day, it made such strides toward 
eternity; the proceeds of this transaction 
and the five dollars: left over from last 
quarter’s pension made in all fifteen dol- 
lars, and he needed twenty-five. If he 
could only do something by which he 
might earn money; if it were not that 
that failure of his hopes in the oil-land 
speculation had cost him a long spell of 
sickness, from which he rose with a par- 
tially paralyzed side, he might do some- 
thing yet. But he was helpless, and yet 
little Dora must go to the country, and 
the doctor had said she must go at once; 
there was no other way to save her after 
her illness. The weather was hot and 
sultry, the city teemed with unhealth, 
and the child must go away. For a year 
she had been a great companion to him, 
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ever since her mother died and Miss 
Smith, the pallid finisher of overcoats, 
volunteered to care for her. But Miss 
Smith could do little in the way of coun- 
try air after she had suggested the Fresh- 
Air Fund to the General. 

‘*Charity!” he said, sternly. ‘‘ Miss 
Smith, you grieve me, deeply grieve me. 
The child’s mother was a lady, and I 
my dear woman, though I have some- 
times—well, felt the lack of some of the 
luxuries of life, which might even be de- 
nominated its necessities in these days 
when luxuries are common, I have never 
appealed to charity; I have—ah—effected 
a trifling advance on my overcoat and 
chronometer, and waited till my pension 
became due, no matter what the annoy- 
ance the waiting may have occasioned, 
but I have never availed myself of char- 
ity. The Fresh-Air Fund is an admira- 
ble institution for the benefit of the little 
ones around us in this neighborhood, but 
Dora’s mother was a lady, Miss Smith; 
Dora’s mother was a lady.” 

Miss Smith, feeling squelched, had the 
further sorrow of feeling that she had 
roused the General’s anger by a well- 
meant suggestion. Not that his anger on 
any occasion would have been more ac- 
tively expressed than by a haughty look 
and an absence from her apartment 
thenceforward. 

And Miss Smith could scarcely have 
borne that; she and the General had 
lived in the house for six years; the oth- 
er people were nomadic, and had come 
and gone, vanishing like the mist, but he 
and she staid on; she had nursed him 
when he was sick, and he had been kind 
to her in many ways, and she clung to 
him in a manner that often gave her 
more regret than satisfaction. She had 
taken Dora for no other reason than that 
he loved the child, and it often pinched 
her a good deal to provide for the little 
one. But it brought the General to her 
shabby sitting-room every evening to 
play with Dora in a cheerful elephantine 
way, while Miss Smith went on finishing 
off her overcoats, that were very heavy 
and warm in the summer weather. 

What possibilities passed through her 
mind during those evenings! Some- 
times her maehine would.go like mad, 
whizzing as though it laughed in wild 
merriment, away beyond her control, un- 
til it broke a needle, and came to a stop 
through sheer exhaustion. A faint flush 
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would light up Miss Smith’s face when 
the General looked up to find out the 
cause of the cessation of labor. For at 
the time when the needle broke she might 
have been thinking, suppose the General 
were her husband, and Dora 

‘*The tension was too tight,” she would 
interrupt herself to say to him, and sub- 
due the machine in its hilarious reckless- 
ness. 

No, assuredly she could do nothing 
toward getting Dora away to the coun- 
try, the doing of which had become of 
vital importance to her, now the General 
was so set upon it; she was paid so mea- 
grely for her work that she could save 
nothing, even though she sewed till mid- 
night, as she had often done when Dora 
was sick and needed.medicine, which the 
General would not have from the dispen- 
sary; or when the General himself had 
his spells, and she wanted him to have 
tasty little luxuries. It seemed to the 
house that her machine was going per- 
petually, and yet she never saved any- 
thing. 

The General heard the heavy machine 
as he sat cogitating in his room this morn- 
ing. It was not soothing to-day, as it 
often was, and did not suggest a far-off 
mill in the country which might put you 
to sleep, when sleep was chary of coming 
to the tired brain that ached for rest. 

He had the fifteen dollars, and that was 
all, and he must have ten more—a farmer 
had agreed to take Dora for twenty-five 
dollars, money down, for the six weeks 
prescribed by the doctor. 

A great wrinkle came between his 
brows. How could he get the money? 
Suppose—no, there was nothing in that. 
Or—but there was nothing in that either. 
He rose and paced the narrow limits of 
his room, but nothing came of it except 
the headache. His head was not strong 
any more, and it usually ached when he 
thought too much. He would go down 
to Dora for a while. But he glanced 
round the room once more before leaving 
it; no, there was not a thing to sell. 

He sighed. He sighed again as he 
opened the door and went out into the 
hall where the children of the house were 
getting up an impromptu hanging-match 
for alleged depredations of Patsy Mulli- 
gan’s young brother, who wore frocks 
and a perpetually bruised soul. 

“Git on to de Giner’l!” cried Patsy 
Mulligan, the hangman, and the ring- 
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leader of the house. Patsy, during 4 
wild Indian mélée on the roof the wee 
before, had inadvertently fallen down the 
air-shaft, which accounted for his head 
being swathed in bandages. ‘‘ Hi, Gi, 
er’l! Gimme a cent, and I'll show yoy 
me sore head. See?” 

‘* My lad,” returned the General, ** here 
is the coin, but I have no desire to see 
the abrasions,” and passed down thie 
stairs, while Patsy took the crowd o 
with him to see him buy a cent’s worth « 
vanilla ice-cream from the Dago with the 
handcart at the corner, who served his 
perishable ware in bits of brown paper. 

The General went slowly down, smil 
ing at the children racing after Patsy, 
whose young brother, in the rear, wept 
because of short legs. 

“‘T wish I had a coin for each one of 
them,” he thought; ‘‘ poor little chaps.” 
‘*Gener’1!” called a woman’s voice. 

Mrs. Murgatroyd had come to the door. 
She was doing up her hair with one 
hand, the other employed in dandling 
Edna Murgatroyd, aged nine months, 
whose improvised doll was a piece of fire- 
wood with Mrs. Murgatroyd’s apron 
draped on it. 

**Madam!” said the General. 

‘*A man’s been to see you a dozen 
times this week, while you’ve been down 
at Miss Smith’s,” pursued Mrs. Murga- 
troyd. ‘‘I never tell where any of tlie 
ladies and gents in the house is when 
anybody knocks on their door. I've 
been there myself. I don’t think it’s the 
instalment man, for I guess you don't 
buy plush albums. Maybe it’s the in 
surance man wants to insure you, ten 
cents a week, and fifty dollars when 
youdie. Everybody’s insured here; you 
ought to get Dora Allen insured; she 
don’t look as if she'd seratch gray hairs. 
My Edna’s insured; there'll be enough 
to bury her, and a little over. All mine 
dies in their second summer. I thought 
I'd tell you the man was to see you,” and 
she picked her kettle from the floor. 

The General bowed and passed on. At 
Miss Smith’s door he paused a second to 
get a cheerful expression of countenance 
well fixed, for Dora must not see he look 
ed worried. Dora was sitting beside the 
sewing-machine holding a coat to give to 
Miss Smith when the one now on the ma 
chine dropped to the floor like a gentle 
man in a state of collapse. 

She was a child of about six, pale, thin 
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to emaciation, her abnormally large eves 
circled with bands of black—a wistful- 
eyed child, a lonely-looking child. With 
a pang the General saw how necessary it 
was for her to get to the country. 

She looked up with a glad smile on her 
face, and slipping to the floor, went over 
to him and raised her face for him to 
kiss. This she did as often as he came 
to the room, even during her sickness do- 
ing the same thing, relying upon him, 
watching and waiting for him with pa- 
thetic affection. He went over to the 
window, seated himself there, and took 
her upon his lap. 

**She’s been looking for you, Mr. Ash- 
ton,” said Miss Smith. She did not give 
him the perfunctory title bestowed upon 
him in mockery by the rest of the house, 
although he was not averse to the title; 
rather liked it. ‘‘She’s always looking 
for vou,I believe. Ive been trying to 
tell her a story, a sort of fairy tale, don’t 
you know; but the machine and the ul- 
sters get me all jumbled up, and I’ve got 
Cinderella mixed up with Jack the Giant- 
Killer. Maybe you can do better.” 

Away went the machine, getting into 
its hilarious mood again, and Miss Smith 
could not hear the two at the window. 
But she knew that they were there, and 
there was a sort of singing in her heart. 
For she was going to do something for 
the General, and it made her happy. And 
there was Dora commanding the General 
to tell her a story. 

Tell a story! Why, he had not told a 
story for years. Now it seemed strange 
to him that he had never tried to amuse 
Dora in this way; it was surely more dig- 
nified than playing ‘* jacks,” or pretend- 
ing to be a kicking horse—two forms of 
amusement in which Dora thought he ex- 
celled. But he knew no fairy tales, and 
the stories of his life would scarcely 
amuse a child. 

‘Where's your watch ?” she suddenly 
demanded, feeling for that venerable 
piece of jewelry. He told her it was not 
a good watch any more, and that he had 
let another man have it. 

** Why did he want it if it wasn’t good?” 
she asked. ‘‘ That's the way Patsy Mul- 
ligan does to his brother—he gives him 
the cores. Was this other man your 
brother ?” 

‘**Not at all,” the General answered, 
fearful that Miss Smith might hear what 
he had done. ‘‘ Not even my cousin.” 
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** Your uncle?” persisted the child, 
The General told her that was more 

like it, and at once plunged into the on|y 

story he had ever told, and wearied })is 
friends with, the story of his grandfa- 
ther’s sword. 

Miss Smith’s machine became sober, 
became sad, loitered, stopped, and she 
leaned over it, drinking in the words the 
General told the chiid, her face excited. 
her eyes glittering. With an air of deter- 
mination she softly folded up her coats 
The General was so absorbed in his nar- 
rative that he was not conscious of her 
existence, going over the old tale that lad 
been told to him in his childhood, and 
which always stirred his heart. 

Miss Smith put on her hat; she had 
made up her mind that Dora should go 
to the country for one week at any rate, 
and as a lady, as the General wished her 
to go. She took a little package from a 
drawer in her machine and softly crossed 
the room. At the door she paused; the 
General had reached Valley Forge and 
Washington, and his grandfather was 


touching his hat with the sword and say- 
ing, ‘‘ This is my excuse for forcing 
self upon you, sir.” 


my 
The General’s eyes 
were set and sparkling; he looked almost 
young. Dora was lying in his arms. 
Again to Miss Smith came that possibili 
ty—suppose the General were her hus 
band and Dora had every right to rely 
upon them! She quietly passed out into 
the hall, closing the door after her, and 
spedaway. Inten minutes she was back 
again. 

The General raised a finger as she 
came in; he had discovered that Dora 
was asleep just as Washington, exempli- 
fied by himseif, reached his hand te his 
grandfather and made use of some re- 
markable words he had never uttered. 

Miss Smith went over to him, a five- 
dollar bill in her hand. ‘‘She will not 
wake,” she said; ‘‘she is so weak she 
sleeps soundly. Take this money; it is 
for a week in the country for her. I 
know you want her to go.” 

He looked up at her as she stood before 
him taking off her hat, little wrinkles in 
her forehead as she raised her hands to 
her head-gear. 

‘“You are a good woman,” he said. 
‘*But surely —ah— you will miss this 
money?” 

‘**Oh, will I?” she returned. 
money out of my pocket. 


**Tt is not 
I have—I 
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have pawned mother’s wedding-ring and 
father’s gold glasses. I can get»’em 
again, don’t you know.” 

The General’s hand caught hers. 

‘You do so much for her,” he said. 

Miss Smith angrily drew her hand away. 

‘[ don't do it for her,” she said, hotly. 

You want her to go to the country, 
don't you?” 

She went over to the machine and 
dragged up one of the thick ulsters, and 
set the wheels whizzing in their noisiest 
manner. 

The General sat there with the sleeping 
child in his arms. This pale, slight, 
hard-worked woman.had done a most 
generous deed, as she had already done 
so much for him. All these years she 
had hoarded those sacred belongings—her 
dead mother’s wedding-ring, her dead fa- 
ther’s gold glasses—only to part with 
them when he wanted to send this little 
child into the country. She had had 
privation and want, and she had still 
kept these things; yet she had parted 
with them in consideration of a whim 
of his. For surely it was only a whim 
that made him refuse to send Dora away 
through the agency of the Fresh-Air 
Fund. 

He glanced over to the sewer at the 
machine; he was sure he saw a tear steal 
down her face and fall upon the heavy 
coat she was finishing off. Was it for 
grief over letting the wedding-ring go? 
She was pale and thin, and he doubted 
if she had had a holiday in years, and 
yet she wanted a stranger's child to have 
a holiday, because he wished it. Her 
eyes were good, her hair of a_ pretty 
brown color: who knew what ease and 
rest might do in the way of improving 
her appearance, which had never had 
any chance? And she had done for bim 
what she would not have done for any 
one else—he knew that. 

Then a feeling of joy came to him— 
now he had twenty dollars; five more, 
and Dora might go for the six weeks and 
come back a new creature, clean air in 
her lungs, the memory of country quiet 
in her mind. 

Five dollars more! Hold! Had he 
not a possession dear to him as had been 
her mother’s wedding-ring to this poor 
woman? Could he do it?—could he do 
it after all. these years of love for it, of 
care for it, of pride in it? He had let his 
watch and overcoat go, was not that 
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enough? 
done? 


But what had this woman 
He rose and laid the child on the 
lounge, a feeling of shame sweeping over 
him. Miss Smith did not know he was 
near her till she felt his touch on her 
shoulder. She pulled herself away from 
him; she had said too much, she knew; 
she had let him see what he was to her, 
and she hated herself for it. 

‘**Dora is asleep,” he said, in a quiet, 
dignified voice. ‘* Good-morning!” 

He was gone, and he had laid her five- 
dollar bill on the machine. She looked 
wildly at the bill. He was a gentleman, 
and he had been insulted by what she 
had said and done, and she had severed 
the friendship of her life. She almost 
hated the child at that moment, although 
she got up after a while and went and 
knelt down beside the lounge, and put 
her hands up over her face. 

In the mean while the General had 
gone to his room. He firm and 
erect, his head raised like a man’s who 
is going into action with the chances 
against him, but resolved to play his part. 
He went to the fireplace and took down 
the sword. For an instant he held it 
convulsively in his grasp; it might never 
be his any more, for he doubted if he 
should ever be able to redeem it. Rev- 
erently he drew it from its velvet scab- 
bard and ran his thumb along its edge, 
and smoothed the beautiful old metal- 
work of the hilt. There was a spot down 
near the point. He eyed it with alarm. 
Why, it was a speck of rust! He hur- 
ried to the closet and got a little bottle 
of oil and a feather; he dipped the fea- 
ther in the oil and rubbed it over the 
rust. Then he took a piece of chamois- 
skin and bore upon it, rubbed and rubbed, 
till the faint spot almost disappeared, and 
the steel was nearly in its pristine condi- 
tion of white glitter. 

He placed it upon the table and regard- 
ed it long and lovingly; he looked down 
at it as a mother might look on, the face 
of her dead child before they closed the lid 
upon it forever. Then glancing furtive- 
ly round as though he feared being spied 
upon, he laid his lips down upon the 
blade for an instant, raised his head, 
slipped the sword into its velvet case, and 
holding it close to his side, hastened from 
the room. He neglected to lock the door 
after him, though, had he thought of it, 
would he have locked it?) The treasure 
gone, why lock the door? 
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He went down the stairs so softly, so 
guiltily, that Miss Smith, who always 
heard his step, did not hear it in this in- 
stance. She had gone back to her ma- 
chine, not having much time to spend on 
herself, her joys, and her sorrows. She 
blinked to get the tears out of her eyes, 
not wasting the time to raise her hand 
to her face and brush them away. She 
had let the five-dollar bill fall upon the 
floor among the coats; she knew she 
should destroy it if her hand came in 
contact with it while she felt as she did 
just then. No,she must keep busy, busy, 
busy over her work, hasten and hurry 
with it to try to stultify thought and 
keep mental horrors from raising simu- 
lacra of desperation before her eyes. 

She was busy over her work when 
the General entered her room again. He 
seemed to have shrunk, and he came in 
with a stumble. She heard him then, 
and her heart bounded within her: he 
was not angry with her! His eyes were 
strange, and his face was ashen gray. He 
had money in his hand. 

‘*‘He gave me ten dollars on it,” he 
said. ‘* That is—I mean I have the mon- 
ey for Dora’s six weeks in the country. 
I wish you would go, please, Miss Smith, 
and get your mother’s wedding-ring from 
3ernstein’s. I thank you, though. It 
was nobly done, and for so selfish a crea- 
ture as I. It was nobly done—nobly.” 

Without so much as looking at the 
child, he turned and left the room, leav- 
ing Miss Smith stunned. She knew what 
he had done, and she regarded the sword 
almost as he did. She had forced him to 
do this by her unwomanly conduct; she 
had forced from him the only possession 
he prized in the world, and such a pos- 
session ! 

She heard him going up the stairs, and 
he seemed to walk heavier than usual; 
oh! much, much heavier. She sat there 
like lead; she heard the children on the 
roof lowering Patsy Mulligan’s young 
brother down the air-shaft with ropes, 
despite his vociferous terror, or in conse- 
quence of it; she heard Mrs. Murgatroyd 
scolding Edna for erying as she went 
down to get her third kettle of beer that 
morning— Miss Smith always counted 
them. 

‘* He has gone to his room to be alone,” 
was her awed thought. 

Which had been the General's inten- 
tion. He had meant to go up there and 


rest awhile, for, call it weak or not, 
he must be alone after parting with the 
sword. But a man was in the room 
awaiting him. Instantly he knew it must 
be the man Mrs. Murgatroyd had men 
tioned, for he never had any visitors. He 
felt testy ; he wanted to see no one just yet, 

‘*Mr. David Ashton?” queried the 
stranger. 

‘** Well?” demanded the General, deter 
mined if the man so much as hinted at 
insuring Dora for ten cents a week to 
pitch him all the way down stairs; and if 
he said fifty dollars at her death, to drop 
him out the window. 

‘*T found your door open,” apologeti- 
cally said the stranger. ‘‘I believe you 
are the owner of a property,” and here 
he described the old piece of ground on 
Oil Creek. 

**What of it?” said the General. ‘| 
do not intend to pay any more taxes on 
it. Not a dime, sir.” 

“What an old crank!” thought the 
man. Aloud he said: ‘*I have been try 
ing to find you for a week. I would have 
written, but—” and he paused with the 
mental observation that he doubted if a 
letter would ever have reached his man in 
this locality. ‘*The firm of which I am 
the legal representative, holding the prop- 
erty adjoining yours, would like yours to 
enlarge their plant. They are ina hurry 
for it, therefore in rather an unbusiness 
like manner offer you a price for it with- 
out first ascertaining your figure. If you 
refuse their offer, and I consider it a very 
just one, they will move their plant far- 
ther up.” 

The General seized his arm. ‘‘ Give me 
ten dollars for it,” he gasped, tremblingly: 
‘*ten dollars. Give it to me now, now !” 

‘*T am authorized,” said the other, dry- 
ly, ‘‘ to offer you twenty thousand dollars 
for it.” 

The General sat down heavily. 

‘**Is it yes, or no?” 

The General could only nod. 

‘*Have you the deeds?” 

The General moved slowly to the closet 
and got some papers from a tin box and 
spread them before his visitor, and sat 
down again. He knew that questions 
were asked him, and that he answered 
them. He was brought to himself by the 
man placing money on the table beside 
him to bind the bargain and telling him 
he would hear from him later, putting his 
card beside the money, writing a receipt 
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for the papers, and another for the money, 
which he asked to have signed. The Gen- 
eral. with a hand that could not make a 
straight letter, put his name to the receipt, 


d after a few further words found him- 
self alone. 
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knees beside his chair, ** you are ill, and 
itis my fault. But you've got it again. 
I thought if Dora brought it to you, you'd 
pardon the liberty I took. Dora!” 

Dora threw her hands in front of her 
—she had the sword. 


‘‘ALL THE BEWILDERMENT SEEMED TO LEAVE HIM.” 


He sat there motionless. Dora could 
go to the country; he could give the chil- 
dren of the house some coins—he could 
get back the sword! Here was a hun- 
dred dollars, more money than he had 
seen together in years. And more was 
to come; so much more! He placed his 
hand over the money, and sat quiet again, 
without the slightest inclination to move. 
And he need not take the pension any 
more. Hush! Was that a step on the 
landing? Was the man coming back for 
the money, to say it was only a joke? 

‘*Mr. Ashton,” called a timid voice. 
was Miss Smith. Dora was with her, 
but held back, her hands behind her. He 
looked at them, but did not say a word. 

“Oh!” cried Miss Smith, falling on her 


It 


The General, with a cry, snatched it 
from her and held it up to his heart, his 


face bent over it. All the haziness, all 
the bewilderment and confusion, seemed 
to leave him at once. 

“You dropped the pawn-ticket in my 
room,”’ Miss Smith was going on, ‘‘and I 
found it. I blamed myself for what you 
had done. I took the five dollars I al- 
ready had, and Mr. Bernstein gave me five 
more on my machine. Mrs. Murgatroyd 
will let me use her machine till I get mine 
back, and—oh! do not deny me the right 
to do this—do not, do not, for it will break 
my heart.” 

The General leaned toward her. What 
further sacrifice had she made for him! 
and how she placed its true value upon 
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the sword! He tried to speak, and could 
not. But everything was clear to him 
now. It was fully a minute before he 
could speak to her. Then ‘*‘My dear,” 
he said, gently, ‘‘ have you not the right?” 

But she only sobbed the harder, her 
head buried in her hands. 

‘* Miss Smith,’ said the General, strok- 
ing her hair. ‘‘ Emily—I think your name 
is Emily?” 

‘*Emma,”shesobbed. ‘‘ Mother wanted 
it ‘Emily,’ but father liked ‘Emma.’” 

‘*Bmma, we are the only father and 
mother Dora has,” continued the General: 
‘is it not so?” 

Her soul had sprung into the wet eyes 
she raised to his, and in that instant a 
warmth he had not thought could live 
there came to the General's heart. 

‘I have much to tell you, and only 
you,” he said, ‘‘ about my property on Oil 
Creek, and—so forth. But first,” and his 
manner was brisk, ‘‘ we must get your mo- 
ther’s wedding-ring. Will you wear it?” 

‘Will I wear my mother’s wedding- 
ring?” she asked, mistily. 

‘**Would you let any one place it on 


your finger with the same meaning t))at 
was in your father’s heart when j,e 
placed it on your mother’s?” 

Miss Smith merely reached out and 
gathered Dora close to her. 

‘*T will endeavor,” the General went 
on, in a tone of voice that was a compro 
mise between dignity and feeling, * to 
ease many things in your life, noblest of 
women, and in yours, sweetest of little 
children. Now, until it has a more fitting 
place, I will hang up the sword, perhaps 
not ungallantly repeating those words 
Miss Smith, made memorable by my grand 
father when he addressed the illustrious 
Washington, this blade in his hand, ‘ This 
is my excuse for forcing myself upon 
you.’ No, no,” he cried in a burst, letting 
the sword fall with a clang to the floor, 
his face rare with an inner light, his 
hands outstretched to the still kneeling 
woman, ‘‘I do not mean that, I do not 
mean that. My dear, let me place upon 
your finger the wedding-ring of your 
mother, with all the meaning that moved 
your father when your mother wore it 
be my wife, for I love you.” 


DOWN LOVE LANE. 


BY THOMAS 


i. 

ERTAINLY all the 

world knows—bar- 

ring, of course, that 

small portion ofthe 

world which is not 

familiar with old 

New York — the 

Kissing Bridge of 

a century ago was 

on the line of the 

Boston Post Road (almost precisely at the 
intersection of the Third Avenue and Sev- 
enty-seventh Street of the present day) 
about four miles out of town. And all 
the world, without any exception what- 
ever, must know that after crossing a 
kissing-bridge the ridiculously short dis- 
tance of four miles is no distance at all. 
Fortunately for the lovers of that period, 
it was possible to go round about from 
the Kissing Bridge to New York by a 
route which very agreeably prolonged 
the oscupontine situation: that is to say, 
by the Abingdon Road, close on the line of 
the present Twenty-first Street, to the Fitz- 
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roy Road, nearly parallel from Fifteenth 
Street to Forty-second Street with the pres- 
ent Eighth Avenue; thence down to the 
Great Kills Road, on the line of the pres- 
ent Gansevoort Street; thence to the 
Greenwich Road, on the line of the present 
Green wich Street-—and so, along the river- 
side, comfortably slowly back to town. 

It isa theory of my own that the Abing- 
don Road received a more romantic name 
because it was the first section of this de- 
vious departure from the strait path lead- 
ing townward into the broad way which 
certainly led quite around Robin Hood's 
barn, and may also have led to destruc- 
tion, but which bloomed with the potenti- 
ality of a great many extra kisses where- 
with the Kissing Bridge (save as a point 
of departure) had nothing in the world to 
do. Ido not insist upon my theory; but 
I state as an undeniable fact that in the 
latter half of the last century the Abing- 
don Road was known generally—and, | 
infer from contemporary allusions to it, 
favorably—as Love Lane. 

To avoid confusion, and also to show 
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how necessary were such amatory appur- 
tenances to the gentle-natured inhabitants 
of this island in earlier times, I must here 
state that the primitive Kissing Bridge 
was in that section of the Post Road which 


now is Chatham Street, and that in this 
same vicinity-—-on the Rutgers estate— 
was the primitive Love Lane. It was of 
the older institution that an astute and 
observant traveller in this country, the 
Rev. Mr. Burnaby, wrote in his journal a 
century and a half ago: ‘* Just before you 
enter the town there is a little bridge, 
commonly called ‘the kissing - bridge,’ 
where it is customary, before passing be- 
yond, to salute the lady who is your com- 
panion ’—to which custem the reverend 
gentleman seems to have taken with a very 
tolerable relish, and to have found ** curi- 
ous, yet not displeasing.” 

The later Love Lane, the one with which 
I am now concerned, was but little trav- 
elled — being, primarily, the approach 
from the highway to Captain Clarke's 
estate known as Chelsea—and for a good 
many years lovers had the chief use of 
it; yet was it used also a little by polite 
society taking the air of fine summer af- 
ternoons: up the Bloomingdale Road to 


this turning, thence across to the river- 
side, and so homeward to New York, 
being one of the longest of the ordinary 
afternoon drives. 

To the south of the lane lay the estate 
—extending from the present Broadway 
to the present Eighth Avenue—that was 
presented by the Corporation to Captain 
Warren, afterwards Admiral Sir Peter 
Warren, in the year 1745, in grateful rec- 
ognition, ostensibly, of his capture of’ 
Louisburg; but really, I faney, because a 
good many of the leading citizens were 
under obligations to him of one sort or 
another for benefits derived from the 
many prizes which he had sent into this 
port to be condemned. Later, when the 
whole of the Warren estate was partitioned, 
two roads were opened out from the Ab- 
ingdon Road across this northern portion 
of the property. The first of these, known 
as the Southampton Road—NSir Peter's sec- 
ond daughter, Ann, married Charles Fitz- 
roy, who later became the Baron of South- 
ampton; his eldest daughter, Charlotte, 
married the Earl of Abingdon—was a 
continuation of the Great Kills Road from 
(to use existing designations) the Seventh 
A venue and Fifteenth Street to Eighteenth 
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Street just east of the Sixth Avenue, and 
thence parallel with the Sixth Avenue to 
the northern side of Twenty-first Street. 
The second, known as the Warren Road, 
left the Southampton Road at Sixteenth 
Street and ran parallel with, and a little 
to the east of, the Seventh Avenue, also to 
Twenty-first Street. 

At Twenty-first Street and Broadway 
there is nothing now to suggest that ever 
a Love Lane was thereabouts ; and the 
Fifth Avenue crossing of Twenty - first 
Street—with a huge nine-story building 
on one side and the traditionally respect 
able Union Club on the other—presents 
so forbidding an appearance that the 
searcher after traces of these old-time by- 
ways very well may be led to abandon at 
the very outset, all untimely, his gentle 
3ut he who hunts for 
landmarks must not be discouraged easi- 
ly; and this particular hunt, in the happy 
end, revea!s so astonishingly large a sur- 
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vival that the sadness of the beginnine 
swept away and lost in a flood of genuin 
antiquarian joy. The fact, indeed, rea! 
is extraordinary that this part of the city 
which has the appearance to the ordi- 
nary observer of being essentially mode: 
and uninteresting—should so teem wit] 
signs and relics of a truly interesting past 


II. 


The first traces of the Abingdon Road 
otherwise Love Lane, found in West Twe) 
ty-first Street are the little two-story brick 
houses, Nos. 25, 27, which stand back from 
the street and affect a rural and cottage 
like air on an insufficient capital of nar 
row veranda. These houses certainly 
were built after the present City Plan had 
been adopted (1811); and probably were 
built not much more than forty years ago 

a little after the creation of London Ter 
race had sent into this bit of country-side 
a premature thrill of speculative activity. 
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Yet while thus essentially modern, they 
cling affectionately—using their meagre 
verandas and villagelike front yards as 
tentacles—to the traditions of a really ru- 
ral past. 

Only a little farther westward is a row 
of three houses, Nos. 51, 53, 55, which very 
obviously belong to the period to which 
the others only aspire. They are built 
of brick, are very small, and are only two 
stories and a half high: and seem still 
lower because the grade of the present 
street actually is two or three imches 
above the level of the ground-floor. Even 
yet in the rear of the little houses are 
deep gardens in which are genuine vines 
and, as a theatrical person would style 
them, practicable trees. They are the 
delight, these gardens, of the present 
French inhabitants of the tiny dwellings: 
as any passer-by about noon-time of a fine 
summer's day may see for himself with 
no more trouble than is involved in look- 
ing through one of the open front doors, 
down a tunnel-like passage, to the sunny 
open space in the rear—where he will be- 
hold (surrounded by conspicuous evi- 
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dences of clear-starching) a gay Gallic 
company breakfasting under its own vine 
and ailantus-tree with such honest light- 
heartedness as can be manifested only by 
French folk eating something 
most anything—out-of-doors, 

At first these houses were a bit of a 
mystery to me. I could not understand 
why, especially, they should be just there. 
But a reference to the Commissioners’ map 
explained that they had been built upon 
what once was an eligible corner lot—at 
the very point, in fact, where the South- 
ampton Road came into Love Lane. It 
has occurred to me that the three little 
houses may have been, originally, a single 
house which served as a road-side tavern. 
Here would have been almost precisely 
the half-way point in the long drive out 
from town and back again of an after- 
noon: and at this particular corner—the 
Southampton Road being a short-cut down 
to Greenwich and across to the Great Kills 
Road—would have been intercepted the 
whole procession of thirsty wayfarers. 
Possibly, the tavern prospering, the tav- 
ern-keeper may have built out of his 
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profits the large house, with quaint win- 
dows in the gable of its weather-boarded 
side, which still stands at the northeast 
corner of Twenty-first Street and the Sixth 
Avenue; and thereto may have retired, 
when sufficiently enriched by his genial 
trade, to spend in luxurious idleness the 
Indian summer of his alcoholic life. 
West of the Sixth Avenue is a large 
open space which testifies silently yet 
strongly to the time when all this part 
of the island was quiet country-side and 
the city still was very far away. It is 
the Jewish graveyard—the Beth Haim, 
or Place of Rest. Sixty years and more 
the Beth Haim at Greenwich was 
swept away (save the little corner which 
still remains east of the Sixth Avenue) by 
the opening of Eleventh Street. Then it 
was that the Beth Haim was established 
here—on a lot which possessed the advan- 


ago 


tages of lying within one of the blocks of 
the new City Plan and therefore was safe 
against the opening of new streets, and 
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which also could be reached by an 4] 
ready opened country road. Although 
long since superseded by the Beth Haim 
on Long Island, this graveyard stil] is 
cared for zealously—as may be seen by 
looking from the back windows of the 
big dry-goods shop on the Sixth Avenue 
upon its rowsof seemly monuments, where 
on are legends in Hebrew characters tel] 
ing of ‘* Rest” and ‘* Peace.” And. truly, 
looking out from the bustle and clamor 
of the shop upon the grassy quiet place, 
with its ivy-clad dead-house and its long 
lines of marble gravestones whereof the 
whiteness has become gray as the years 
have gone on and on, there is a most 
pleasant sense of rest and peacefulness 
amidst this calm serenity of 
death. 

Save for the graveyard, there is no 
sign-—at least, I have not found any sign 
—between the Sixth and Seventh avenues 
of the old country road. In this block 
Love Lane seems to have been ploughed 
under completely 
The houses on both 
sides of the street, 
having still about 
them an air of 
decayed smugness, 
date from the pe- 
riod, thirty years or 
so ago, when West 
Twenty-third Street 
was pluming itself 
(vastly to the amuse- 
ment of Second Avy- 
enue and Gramercy 
Park and Stuyve- 
sant and Washing- 
ton squares) upon 
being quite the 
smartest street of 
the town; and when 
Twenty - first and 
Twenty - second 
streets, catching a 
little reflected glory 
from this near-by 
glitter of fashion, 
exalted their horns 
above horns in gen- 
eral and gave audi- 
ble thanks that they 
were not at all 
as were the other 
streets over on that 
part of the west 
side. It is not sur- 
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sing, therefore, that from 

s section of Twenty-first 
‘treet the modest memory of 
ove Lane should have dis- 

i peared. 

The trail shows again in 
the middle of the next block. 
between the Seventh and 
Eighth avenues, in the little 
houses standing far hack from 
the present street in deep 
But the most con- 
spicuous house in the block— 
the large dwelling standing 
in its own grounds and hay- 
ing so quaint and so agreea- 
bly dignified an air that one 
instantly is disposed to clas- 
sify it as a survival from the 
beginning of the present cen- 
tury—is not an antique at all. 

Actually, it was built but 
twenty-five or thirty years 
ago; and its owner, being a 
boss-mason —the builder of 
the Fourth Avenue tunnel— 
built it for himself according 
to his own notions and in his 
way. Though a large 
house, it is not at all a grand 
one; but there is not a house 
in New York that excels it in 
the matter of positive indi 
viduality. It is delightful to 
see how much meaning and 
character its builder contrived 
to put into it while yet em- 
ploying only simple means. 
He is dead, this excellent boss- 
mason; but in the long stable 
beside the mansion-house stil] 
is preserved his original kit of 
mason’s tools. Never in his 
lifetime would he permit them 
to be disturbed, and his wishes concern- 
ing them have survived his death. 

For many years the Abingdon Road— 
to give it at parting its more dignified 
name—ended at the line where now is the 
Kighth Avenue and where then was the 
Fitzroy Road. Later, certainly before the 
year 1811, it was carried westward to the 
shore of the Hudson. But the weather- 
boarded, hip-roofed house still extant on 
the southwestern corner of this ancient 
crossway is to be classed less as a sur- 
vival of Love Lane than of Chelsea Vil- 
lage: that ambitious suburb which, sixty 
years or so ago, made its somewhat pre- 
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own 
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A SIDE GATE IN CHELSEA. 


mature start in life on the lines 
City Plan. 


of the 


Ill 

‘* Dead as Chelsea!” is a phrase which 
has been current in the British army 
since the battle of Fontenoy—when a 
British grenadier, of unknown name but 
epigrammatic habit, first used it in apos- 
trophizing himself when a round -shot 
took off his right leg, and so gave him 
his billet to the Royal Hospital. That he 
rammed an oath down on top of this ob- 
servation was no more than natural. A 
military authority of the highest, the late 
Captain Shandy, of Leven’s regiment of 
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foot, who served in those very parts but a 
half-century earlier, has left on record his 
testimony to the exceeding profanity of 
the British troops in the Low Countries. 
Almost contemporaneously with this 
lasting utterance of the Fontenoy grena- 
dier, an American soldier, Captain Thom- 
as Clarke, a veteran officer of the provin- 
cial service who had done some very 
pretty fighting in the old French war, 
gave the name of Chelsea to his country- 
seat—a modest estate on the shores of the 
Hudson, between two and three miles 
north of the town of New York. And 
he chose this name, he said, because the 
home to which he gave it was to be the 
retreat of an old soldier in the evening 
of his days. So nice a touch was there 
of the fanciful and the poetic in the se- 
lection of such a name at a period— 
‘twas in the year 1750—when neither po- 
etry nor fancy had become rooted in 
American soil, that one’s heart warms 
toward this gentle warrior in the certain- 
ty that he must have possessed a subtler 
and a finer nature than fell to the lot of 
most men of his country and his time. 
There is yet another touch of pathos in 
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the fact that the Captain, after all, did 
not die in this retreat which he had hoped 
would shelter him until the end. While 
his last illness was upon him his home 
was burned to the ground, and he him- 
self was but barely saved from burning 
with it by rescuing neighbors, who car- 
ried him to a near-by farm-house—where 
he and Death came presently to terms. 

When all was over, Mistress Molly 
Clarke, the Captain’s widow, being a ca 
pable and energetic woman still in her 
prime, set herself to the work of rebuild 
ing: and found, no doubt, some measure 
of comfort and solace in being thus busi- 
ly employed. The house then built was 
a large square structure of two stories, 
standing upon the crest of a little hill 
which sloped gently to the river-side, a 
hundred yards or so away. In relation 
to the present City Plan, the house stood 
two hundred feet or thereabouts west of 
the present Ninth Avenue, with its nortb- 
ern corner on the southern line of Twen- 
ty-third Street. 

Mistress Molly, I fancy, had a fair al- 
lowance of peppery energy. When the 
Revolutionary war came on she had thie 
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ick to remain—with her two pretty 
# ighters—in her country house, al- 
though the house was at no great dis- 
tance from the American fortified camp. 
To her sore vexation, a squad of Conti- 
nentals was billeted upon her; and her 
distress was so reasonable that the officer 
in command—who, likely enough, had 
daughters of his own at home, and so 
was tenderly considerate of her proper 
motherly alarm—made a report of the 
matter to the commanding General. <A 
good deal was going on just then to en- 
gross this General’s attention; but, being 
a Virginian and a gentleman, he found 
time to ride over to Chelsea—on that fa- 
mous white horse which curvets so dash- 
ingly in the back- 
ground of Trum- 
bull's picture— 
that he might 
express to Madam 
Clarke his regret 
that she had been 
troubled, and at 
the same time as- 
sure her that her 
trouble was at an 
end. Truly,it was 
very handsomely 
done! 

While the 
American forces 
still were in pos- 
session of the isl- 
and, and before 
the billet on 
Chelsea had been 
raised, an Eng- 
lish frigate stood 
up the river one 
day to give her 
crew practical ex- 
ercise at the guns, 
and in the course 
of her firing 
pitched a_ shot 
fairly into Mrs. 
Clarke’s dwell- 
ing; which shot 
hurt nobody, but 
made necessary 
some patch-work 
carpentering that 
ever afterward 
showed where the 
ball had come 
cracking along. 
Mistress Molly 


happened to be abroad when this bit of 
military incivility occurred; and her first 
news of it was from one of her billet of 
soldiers whom she met as she was driving 
home, and who hailed her briskly with 
the announcement: ‘‘The British have 
fired a shot into your house, Mrs. Clarke !” 
To which her ladyship replied instantly, 
and with a not unreasonable bitterness: 
* Thank you for that!” and so drove home- 
ward in a fine temper in her chaise. 
Mistress Molly was near half a century 
behind her Captain in the eternal march. 
She died in the year 1802. At her death 
the dwelling, together with a part of the 
estate, passed to Bishop Moore and his 
wife; and by them, in the year 1813, was 
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conveyed to the late Clement C. Moore, 
their son. Upon coming into possession 
of this last-named gentleman another 
story was added to the house, and cellars 
were built beneath the old foundation: 
in which reconstructed form the mansion 
remained standing—within its terraced 
and beautiful grounds, at a considerable 
elevation above the street level—until 
about forty years ago. Possibly this old 
house was more picturesque than it was 
comfortable. Certainly its owner did 
not seem greatly to regret its loss. To 
his brief history of the property, from 
which the facts given above are extract- 
ed, he added the curt statement that when 
‘*the corporation of the city ordered a 
bulkhead to be built along the river-front 
it was thought advisable, if not absolutely 
necessary, to dig down the whole place 
and throw it into the river; when, of 
course, the old house was destroyed.” 


IV. 

It was to Mr. Clement C. Moore 
that Chelsea owed its existence as 
a village a long while in advance 
of the period when it became a 
part of the city of New York. His 
estate, by inheritance and by pur- 
chase, extended from the north side 
of the present Nineteenth Street to 
the south side of the present Twen 
ty-fourth Street, and from the west 
side of the present Eighth Avenue 
to the river. Sixty years or so 
ago he began opening through 
his property the existing streets 
and avenues on the lines of the 
City Plan; and thereafter he gave 
his energies to founding and to 
fostering his town—to which ac- 
cess from New York was easy, 
either by way of Love Lane from 
the Bloomingdale Road, or by ei- 
ther of the roads from New York 
to Greenwich and thence by tlie 
Fitzroy Road for the final three- 
quarters of a mile. 


The most notable dwellings 


erected in that early time were 


those which comprise the still ex- 
isting rows on Twenty-third and 
Twenty-fourth streets: London 
Terrace and Chelsea Cottages, as 
they respectively were, and con- 
tinue to be, called. The first of 
these is the row, between the 
Ninth and Tenth avenues, of tall 
pilastered houses which gives one 
the impression of an Institution not very 
firmly fixed in its own mind and liable 
to become something else, yet having an 
air both gracious and friendly because of 
its deep gardens and many tall old trees; 
and the second is in part a reproduction 
of the pilastered houses upon a smaller 
scale, and in part chunky little two-story 
houses with little pudgy bay-windows 
and with ornate little porches over their 
little doors. All of these dwellings, small 
and large, are at odds with their present 
city surroundings because of their affec- 
tation of a countrified air; vet must they 
have been far more at odds with their 
surroundings when they were erected— 
being then remote in the country, yet pre- 
sumptuously aping the manners of the 
town. 
Both Terrace and Cottages date from 
almost half acentury ago. The block on 
which they stand was leased by Mr. 
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Moore to William Torrey on May 1, 1845; 
and Torrey thereafter built and sold the 
houses subject to the lease—the owner 
of the estate wisely retaining the fee. 
To a slightly more remote period be- 
longs the large square brick house on 
the Ninth Avenue between Twentieth and 
Twenty-first streets; a house so citylike 
that passing strangers must have regard- 
ed it as some trick in optics when first it 
sprang up in that open country-side near 
sixty yearsago. And now, the city press- 
ing close around it, it also has somewhat 


sort, still may be seen here and there: 
standing back shyly from the street in 
deep yards, and having somewhat the 
abashed look of aged rustics confronted 
suddenly with city ways. But many 
more of these timber-toed veterans—true 
Chelsea pensioners—lie hidden away in 
the centres of the blocks, and may be 
found only by burrowing through alley- 
ways beneath the outer line of prim brick 
houses of a modern time. Notably, on 
both sides of Twentieth Street, between 
the Seventh and Eighth avenues, these 
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CHELSEA SQUARE—MODERN COLLEGE BUILDINGS. 


of a country air: yet this is due mainly 
to the ample reaches of land about it—a 
lawn with a tennis-court at one side, and 
a sweet-smelling old-fashioned garden in 
the rear. 

These conspicuous features of what once 
was Chelsea Village assert themselves— 
not offensively, yet with insistence born 
ofa proper respect for their own dignity 
—upon the merest loiterer through the 
ancient roadways of the little town: and 
even a few of the more modest remnants 
of that earlier period, the little wooden 
houses wherein dwelt folk of a humbler 


inner rows of houses may be found, and 
west of the Eighth Avenue on the north- 
ern side of the way. But one may rest 
assured that wherever, in any of the blocks 
hereabouts, an alleyway opens there will 
be found an old wooden house or a whole 
row of old wooden houses at its inner end. 

Geographically, and in all other ways, 
the central feature of Chelsea—from be- 
fore its ambitiously early essay at being a 
village on its own account even until this 
present day when it is in the city but not 
exactly of it—is the General Theological 
Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal 
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CHELSEA SQUARE—ONE OF THE OLD 


Church. To this institution was given 
rent free by Clement C. Moore—the good 
Bishop, his father, no doubt having a 
share in the prompting of the gift—the 
whole of the block between Twentieth 
and Twenty -first streets and the Ninth 
and Tenth avenues; which lot, being for 
many years only in small part built upon, 
long was known as Chelsea Square. Here 
was laid the corner-stone of the East 
Building of the Seminary on the 28th of 
July, 1825; and of the West Building ten 
years later—both structures, with the mi- 
nor edifices erected later, being of a dark 
gray stone which made an admirable 
color composition with the green of the 
grass and trees,and of the ivy when it 
began to grow later on. Only one of the 
original stone buildings still is standing, 
and the larger part of what was Chelsea 
Square now is covered with the great 
brick halls, and the brick chapel, erected 
within the past ten years. 

Even with all this growth of new build- 
ings there still remains a wide extent of 
trimly kept Jawns dotted with flower beds 
and shaded by wide-branching trees; and 
there is no more delightful bit in all New 
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York 


than the deeply recessed space in 
the east front, where the yellow - green 
lawn has for background the ivy-clad red 
brick walls of the chapel, far above which 
rises stately the gravely graceful square 


brick tower. Especially pleasing and Old- 
Worldly is this same place of a bright 
spring afternoon during the last five min- 
utes’ ringing of the chapel bell--when the 
seemly young Seminarists (every one of 
whom reasonabiy may hope to be a bishop 
before he dies) come trooping along the 
paths or across the grass to the chapel 
entrance, all properly clad in caps and 
gowns; while at the same time come up 
the pathway from the street to that same 
entrance (for their souls’ comforting) some 
of the most charming and most charming- 
ly dressed young gentlewomen to be found 
within a radius of amilearound. Truly, 
looking at this pretty sight, it is not diffi- 
cult to faney one’s self a whole Atlantic 
away from New York in one of the Eng- 
lish university towns. 

Just across the Ninth Avénue, eastward 
from the Seminary, on Twentieth Street, 
is another picturesque bit: St. Peter's 
Church—a large structure of dark gray 
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stone with a tall and massive and very 
vell proportioned tower. Seen in broad 
davlight, the church is a good deal the 
vorse for its Perpendicular porch built 
of pine planks, and for its absurd wood- 
ey crenellation. But these incongruous 
qualities disappear when dusk is falling, 
ind in moonlight they become glorified 
into realities instead of cneap shams. At 
such times this church is beautiful with 
a grave beauty that fitly is its own. 


. 


The Fitzroy Road, leading from Green- 
wich to Chelsea and thence onward to 
the Bloomingdale Road, was closed as the 
streets of the City Plan were opened; but 
it has by no means disappeared. It may 
be traced more or less clearly from its 
beginning, south of Fifteenth Street, to 
its ending, at Forty-second Street, being 
throughout its entire length close upon 
the Eighth Avenue line. Principally is 
its former course marked—and this is true 
of all the old roads hereabouts—by open 
spaces in the rows of houses, or by houses 
of only a story or two stories in height, 
and usually of wood—as though some 
doubt as to the title to land which for so 
long a period had been surrendered to the 
public use had prevented the building 
upon it of anything, or had prompted the 
building of houses of small cost. These 
signs are not certain. At Twentieth, 
Nineteenth, and Sixteenth streets there 
are no traces of the road at all. On the 
other streets south of Twenty-first its 
crossing is clearly marked. At Twentieth 
Street it passed through the opening yet 
remaining between the wooden houses 
Nos. 250, 252; at Eighteenth Street an 
actual section of it remains in use in the 
driveway to a brewery; at Seventeenth 
Street another section remains, west of the 
wooden house No, 246, in the court run- 
ning into the centre of the block; at Fif- 
teenth Street it passed beside the old gam- 
brel-roofed house still standing, across the 
space now occupied by the one-story 
buildings Nos, 231, 233. Its union with 
the Great Kills Road was made a little 
south of the present Fifteenth Street, in 
the heart of the existing block; the Fif- 
teenth Street crossing, therefore, virtually 
is its southern end. 

There was also, I am inclined to be- 
lleve—although it is not marked on the 
Commissioners’ map—a road which ran 
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parallel with the Fitzroy Road a little 
east of the present Ninth Avenue. What 
I take to be a trace of it on Twenty-first 
Street is the two-story stable, No. 341, be- 
side a large frame house: on Twentieth 
and Nineteenth streets no sign of it ap- 
pears; on Eighteenth Street the one-story 
shop, No. 368, seems to be another trace; 
on Seventeenth Street, between the wood 
en houses Nos, 352, 354, there still is a 
driveway into the middle of the block, 
where more wooden houses of ancient 
date are found; on Sixteenth Street the 
trace is a modern two-story dwelling, No. 
352, in the rear of which is a small wood- 
en house with old-fashioned outside stair ; 
and on Fifteenth Street the traces are the 
one-story buildings on each side of the 
way, Nos. 366, 367; on Fourteenth Street, 
naturally, no trace survives, for here it 
would have merged into the Great Kills 
Road. 

But the most substantial evidence in 
favor of this vanished and unrecorded 
roadway is found in the two delightfully 
picturesque old wooden houses which 
stand in the rear of No. 112 Ninth Avenue 
—up an alluring alley and in a little court 
of theirown. They are of the same type as 
those on Eighteenth Street of which a pic- 
ture is given on page 584; but the outside 
stairs leading to the second story are not 
roofed over. Houses of this sort were com- 
mon in New York half acentury and more 
ago, and many of them, hidden away in- 
side the blocks as these are, still survive. 
They possessed the very positive merit of 
giving the privacy of an entirely separate 
dwelling to the tenants of each floor. 
These houses, which certainly were built 
long before the Ninth Avenue was open- 
ed, must have faced directly upon the old 
road; and, in additional proof of this con- 
jecture, is the fact that they stand precise- 
ly in line with the opening on Eighteenth 
Street where the road presumably crossed. 
Possibly the road never was opened of- 
ficially. It may have been only a short- 
cut from the end of the Greenwich Road 
(of which, another point in its favor, it 
would have been a direct continuation) 
to Chelsea across the fields. 

Of the Warren Road there is no trace 
on either Twenty-first or Twentieth 
Street; but its track is marked on Nine- 
teenth Street by the wooden house No. 
148; on Eighteenth Street by the houses 
Nos. 155, 157; and on Seventeenth Street 
by the house No. 154. 
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VI. 

Of all these old roads the Southampton 
was the most thickly settled, and has left 
behind it the strongest surviving traces. 
Excepting Twentieth Street, there is not 
one of the modern streets throughout its 
length but exhibits distinct marks of its 
ancient course; while the line of the Great 
Kills Road, of which it was a continua- 
tion, is shown clearly by the oblique side 
wall of the house at the north west corner of 
Fifteenth Street and the Seventh Avenue. 
Its most marked and most interesting 
remnant, however, is the group of wooden 
houses—buried in the heart of the block 
between Sixteenth and Seventeenth streets 
and the Sixth and Seventh avenues—built 
seventy years back, and long known as 
Paisley Place, or ‘‘ the Weavers’ Row.” 

This cluster of dwellings, once outly- 
ing upon Greenwich Village, came by 
both of its names honestly. Hand-weav- 
ing was a New York industry of some 
magnitude, relatively speaking, in the 
early years of the present century, and 
was carried on mainly by weavers emi- 
grant from Scotland; and it was by some 
of these Scotch weavers that Paisley 
Place was settled and named, about the 
year 1822. The date is well determined, 
inasmuch as the settlement stands in 
direct relation with the yellow-fever epi- 
demic of that year; but whether the 
weavers came to Paisley in order to es- 
cape the fever, or came after the fever 
had passed away in order to get the ben- 
efit of low rents, is not so clear. 

Mr. P. M. Wetmore, in a note upon 
Paisley, held to the former view, ‘At 
a little distance from where the larger 
merchants had made their temporary 
homes,” he wrote, referring to Green- 
wich Village, ‘‘ran a secluded country 
lane which bore the somewhat preten- 
tious name of Southampton Road. A con- 
venient nook by the side of this quiet 
lane was chosen by a considerable num- 
ber of the Scotch weavers as their place 
of refuge from the impending danger. 
They erected their modest dwellings in a 
row, set up their frames, spread their 
webs, and the shuttles flew merrily from 
willing fingers. With the love of Scot- 


land strong in their hearts, and the old 
town from which they had wandered far 
away warm in their memories, they gave 
their new home the name of Paisley 
Place.” 

the other hand, Mr. Devoe—who 
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lived for many years in the immediate 
vicinity of Paisley, and whose know |edge 
in the premises was personal—wrote jp 
his Market Book: ‘‘ Many of the wooden 
buildings in the neighborhood [of j)\¢ 
Jetferson Market] were suddenly put up 
in 1822 to accommodate the bankers. jy- 
surance and other companies, mereha))ts 

ete., who left them tenantless after {he 
dreaded yellow fever had subsided, which 

were at this period [1832] filled with wea 

vers, laborers, and who s 

low rents.” 

But whether the Scotch weavers « 
before or after the fever is immaterial to 
the point of present interest, which is that 
the little wooden houses on the line of 
the extinguished Southampton Road st 
stand where they were built more than 
seventy years ago—a fact that any person 
of antiquarian tendencies, sufficiently res 
olute not to be dashed by a bad sme!! or 
two, may verify personally by making an 
expedition up one of the several alley 
ways on the south side of Seventeenth 
Street west of the Sixth Avenue. And 
without rising to such heights of dare 
odor adventure as tle search for the 
Weavers’ Row up dubious alleyways—a 
house of the same period may be seen 
No. 107, still standing on Seventeenth 
Street at the point where the Southamp 
ton Road left Paisley Place and bore away 
across country by the east and north 

Having, at first, Paisley as its nucleus, 
but being centred, later, upon the factory 
that was built at the northeast corner of 
Nineteenth Street and the Eighth Ave 
a scattered village grew up between Green 
wich and Chelsea half a century ago 
partly on the lines of the old roads and 
partly on the lines of the City P 
Many scraps of this broadcast settlement 
still survive, and nearly every scrap has 
an interesting individuality. Best of all 
are the two delightfully picturesque wood 
en houses Nos. 251, 253 West Eighteenth 
Street, standing far back in what once 
very likely were gardens, but which cer 
tainly are not gardens now, and each hav- 
ing ascending to its second story a roof 
ed-in stair. At the northwest corner 
Seventeenth Street and the Eighth Ave 
nue is a remnant of what, in its prime, was 
life of a higher caste: the brick - front 
wooden dwelling with a quaint little co 
lonial porch having an iron railing w! 

would be quite perfect were the grac: 
newel-posts wrought instead of cast—a 
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house that has an air about it, and that 
manages to preserve even in the bedrag- 
‘lement of its now sadly fallen fortunes 
something of the bearing of its better 
davs. It is far from being in as good 

dition as is the row of large comfort- 
ible-looking frame dwellings a little west 

t on Seventeenth Street, and yet even 

tradition of its former rating suffices 
to throw the present undoubted well-to- 
do-ness of these latter entirely in the 
shade—in much the way that a battered 
and out-at-elbows gentleman still rises 
superior to the commonplace sort of hu- 
manity that is prosperous but has not in 
all its blood a single drop of blue. Seat- 
tered along the Seventh Avenue are half 
a dozen more of these trig and seemly 
but not aristocratic frame houses; and at 
the Eighteenth Street crossing, on the 
southwest corner, is a large outcrop of 
now shabby wooden dwellings which 
very likely had their genesis in the fac- 
tory that stood two blocks away to the 
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CHAPTER XX. 


We July came, it found Ruth at 
L’Hommedieu. 


‘We grew tired of St. Augustine,” 
Dolly had written to Horace Chase upon 
her arrival, with Ruth, at Savannah, ‘‘so 


came here for two weeks. What 
should you think of our spending the 
summer in North Carolina? We could 
go up and open the house, and then you 
could join us there, later. Three or four 
months in that splendid mountain air 
would, I am sure, be better for Ruth this 
year than a third long summer at New- 
port. 

“That Dolly! always trying to make 
out that Ruth is sick,” Chase said to him- 
self. When the letter came, he was on 
the point of returning to Florida; he did 
not aecept Dolly’s suggestion that he 
should join them later, he simply took 
the first train for Savannah. 

Upon his arrival, he was disturbed to 
find his wife so much altered; so white 
and so silent; she scarcely spoke, she sat 
hour after hour with her eyes on a book, 


we 
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west and north. In all this collection of 
remnants the oldest and the shabbiest are 
the most attractive—for on these is found 
that exalting touch of the picturesque or 
the romantic which is nature’s gift in 
compensation for ruin and infirmity and 
broken age. 

From Paisley Place the Southampton 
Road went northeastward by a way 
which still, save on Twentieth Street, is 
well defined. It crossed Eighteenth Street 
a few feet to the east of the Sixth Ave- 
nue, and there its line is recorded on the 
oblique western wall of the house No. 63; 
at Nineteenth Street it crossed where now 
are the small houses Nos. 52, 54; and on 
Twenty-first Street its trace is very clear 
in the little houses where now dwell 
French clear-starchers, and where once 
dwelt—I insist upon it—the genial land- 
lord of Love Lane. 

Being come to these old houses again, 
we are back very nearly to the point at 
which our walk began. 


CHASE.* 
WOOLSON 


though the pages were not turned. ‘‘She 
isn’t well,” Dolly explained. 

‘‘Then we must have in the doctors,” 
Chase answered, decisively. ‘‘I'll get 
the best advice from New York immedi- 
ately. I'll wire at once.” 

‘* Don’t; it would only bother her,” ob- 
jected Dolly. ‘‘They can do no more 
for her than we can. For it is nothing 
but lack of strength. Take her up to 
L’Hommedieu, and let her stay there 
all summer; it will be the best thing for 
her by far.” 

‘‘That’s the question; will it?” remark- 
ed Chase to himself, reflectively. 

‘*Do I know her, or do I not?” urged 
Dolly. ‘‘I have been with her ever since 
she was born. Trust me, at least where 
she is concerned. For she is all I have 
left in the world to love, and I understand 
her every breath.” 

‘‘Of course I know you think no end 
of her,” Chase had answered. But he 
was not satisfied ; he went to Ruth herself. 
‘Ruthie, you needn't go to Newport this 
summer, if you’re tired of it; you can go 
anywhere you like, short of Europe (for 
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I can’t quite get abroad this year). There 
are all sorts of first-rate places, I hear, 
along the coast of Maine?” 

‘*T don't care where I go,” Ruth an- 
swered, dully, ‘‘except that I want to be 
far away from—from the tiresome people 
we usually see.” 

‘* Well, that means far away from New- 
port, doesn’t it? We've been there for 
two summers,” Chase answered, helping 
her (as he thought) to find out what she 
really wanted. ‘‘ Would you like to go 
up the Lakes—to Mackinac and Mar- 
quette?” 

‘*L’Hommedieu would do.” 

‘* Yes, Dolly’s plan. Are you doing it 
for her?” 

“Oh,” said Ruth, with weary truthful- 
ness, ‘‘don’t you know that I never do 
things for Dolly, but that it’s always Dol- 
ly who does things for me?” 

Her husband took her to L’Homme- 
dieu. 

She seemed glad to be there; she wan- 
dered about and looked at her mother’s 
things; she opened her mother’s secretary 
and used it; she sat in her mother’s easy- 
chair and read her books. There was no 
jarring element at hand. Genevieve, 
beneficent, much admired, and well-off, 
had been living for two years in St. 
Louis; her North Carolina cottage was 
now occupied by Mrs. Kip. 

Chase had the inspiration of sending 
for Kentucky Belle, and after a while 
Ruth began to ride. This did her more 
good than anything else. Every day she 
was out for hours among the mountains, 
sometimes alone with her husband, some- 
times with the additional escort of Mal- 
achi Hill on Daniel. 

One afternoon they made an expedition 
to the wild gorge where the squirrel had 
received his freedom two years before. 
Ruth dismounted, and walked about un- 
der the trees, looking up into the foli- 
age. 

‘* Your monkeyfied Trone wouldn't 
know how to live in the woods, Ruthie,” 
Chase commented; *‘ nor Kentucky Belle 
either ; but Robert the Squirrel — he’s 
booming!” 

“Oh, I don’t want him back,” Ruth 
answered; ‘‘I am glad he is free. Every 
one ought to be free,” she went on, mus- 
ingly, as though stating a new truth which 
she had only just discovered. 

‘*T came out nearly every week, Mrs. 
Chase, during the first six months, with 
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nuts for him,” said Malachi, comforting! y. 
‘‘T used to bring at least a quart, and | 
put them in a particular place. Wel! 
they were always gone.” 

As they came down a flank of the 
mountain overlooking the village, Cliase 
surveyed the valley with critical eyes 
‘If we really decide to take this thing uy 
at last—Nick and Richard Willoug|\\) 
and myself, and one or two more ' 
own idea would be to have a grand com 
bine of all the advantages possible,’ 
said. ‘‘In the United States we do 
do this thing up half so completely as 
they do abroad. Over there, if the 
have mountains—as in Switzerland, for 
instance—they don’t trust to that alone. 
they don’t leave people to sit and stare at 
‘em all day; they add other attractions 
They have boys with horns, where tliere 
happen to be echoes; they illuminate the 
waterfalls; girls dressed up in costume 
milk cows in arbors and sing; and all 
sorts of carved things are constantly of 
fered for sale, such as salad-forks, pape: 
cutters, and cuckoo clocks. Then, if it’s 
springs, they always have the very best 
music they can get, to make the water 
go down. It would be a smart thing, 
by-the-way, to have the sulphur near 
here brought into town in pipes, to a 
sort of park, where we could have a c 
sino, with a hall for dancing, and a res 
taurant where you could always get a 
first-class meal. And, outside, a stand 
for the band. And then in the park there 
ought to be, without fail, long rows of 
bright little stores for the ladies—like 
those at Baden-Baden, Ruthie? No large 
articles sold, but a great variety of small 
things. Ladies always like that; they 
ean drink the water, listen to the music 
and yet go shopping too; it would be 
extremely popular. The North Carolina 
garnets and amethysts could be sold, and 
specimens of the mica and gold. And 
the native pink marble could be exhib 
ited. A large model of the Capitol at 
Washington might be made of it; it would 
be certain to attract great attention. Tlien 
those Cherokee Indians out Qualla way 
might be encouraged to come to the park 
with their baskets and bead-work to se!! 
And there must be, of course, a museum of 
curiosities, stuffed animals, and mummies 
and such things. There’s a museum op 
posite that lion cut in the rock at Lucerne, 
Hill—I guess you've heard of it? It at- 
tracts more interest than the lion him 
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self: I’ve watched, and I know; ten out of 
twelve of the people who come there look 
two minutes at the lion, and give ten at 
least to the museum. Then it wouldn't 
he a half-bad idea to get hold of an emi- 
nent doctor; we might make hima present 
of a mountain or two to get him here. 
Larue, by-the-way, won’t be of much use 
to our boom, now that he isn’t a Senator 
any longer. Did they kick him out, Hill, 
or freeze him out ?” 

‘Well—he resigned,” answered Mal- 
achi, diplomatically. ‘‘ You they 
wanted the present Senator—a man who 
has far more magnetism.” 

‘‘Larue never was ‘in it’; I saw that 
myself,” Chase commented. *‘* Well, then, 
in addition, there must of course be a hos- 
pital in the town, so that the ladies can 
get up fairs for it each year at the height 
of the season. They find the greatest in- 
terest in fairs; I’ve often noticed it. Then 
I should give my vote for a good race- 
course. And, finally, all the churches 
ought to be put in tip-top condition 
painted and papered and made attractive. 
But that, Hill, we'll leave to you.” 

Malachi laughed. He admired Hor- 
ace Chase greatly. But he had long ago 


see, 


despaired of making him pay heed to cer- 


tain distinctions. ‘‘I think I won't med- 
dle with the other churches, if you will 
only help along ours,” he answered— 
“our school here, and my mountain mis- 
sions.” 

“All right; we'll boom them all,” 
said Chase, liberally. ‘‘Theré might be 
a statue of Daniel Boom in the park,” he 
went on, in a considering tone. ‘ Though 
I believe his name was Boone, wasn’t it? 
Much less appropriate. And perhaps of 
Colonel David Vance also. And of Dr. 
Mitchell, who is buried on Mitchell's 
Peak. And of David L. Swain.” 

‘“Have you any especial sculptor in 
view?” asked Malachi, who was not with- 
out a slight knowledge of art. 

‘‘No. But we could get some good 
marble-cutter to take a contract for the 


That would be the safest way, I 
” 


lot 
gu SSS 
Malachi could not help being glad, re- 
vengefully glad, that at least there was 
no mention of Maud Muriel. Only the 
day before, the sculptress had again 
greeted him with her deep ‘* Manikin!” 
as he came upon her accidentally in a 
lane which he had incautiously entered. 
Usually he kept a sharp lookout for her; 
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he avoided all narrow and gateless places; 
but upon this occasion, his mind being 
occupied with other thoughts, he was 
caught before he knew it. A man may 
be as dauntless as possible (so he told 
himself), but that does not help him when 
his assailant is a person whom he cannot 
knock down—‘‘a striding, scornful, sculp- 
ing spinster!” ‘‘Sbhe had better look out!” 
he had thought, as, red with anger, he 
passed on. 

Immediately after lunch, Chase, on a 
fresh horse, rode down to Crumb’s. Nich- 
olas Willoughby, having taken a faney 
to the little plateau on the mountain-side 
above the Crumb farm—‘“ Ruth's Ter- 
race,” as Chase had named it—had built 
there, two years before,a cottage which he 
called the Lodge. He had occupied tlie 
Lodge for two months during the pre- 
ceding season. This year he was not to 
be there; he was going abroad; but as he 
had lent it to some friends for August 
and September, he had asked Chase to 
see that all was in order before their 
arrival. 

While Chase was off upon this errand, 
Ruth and Dolly were to go for a drive 
along the Swannanoa. But first Dolly 
stopped at Miss Mackintosh’s barn, for ler 
latest work was now on exhibition there. 
This was nothing less than a colossal 
study in clay of the sculptress’s own 
back, from the nape of the neck to the 
waist. Dolly, who had already had a view 
of this masterpiece, was now bringing 
Ruth to see it, with the hope that it would 
make her laugh, Itdid. Her old mirth 
“ame back for several minutes as she 
gazed at the rigidly faithful copy of 
Maud Muriel’s shoulder-blades, her broad 
gaunt shoulders, and the endless line of 
conscientiously done vertebra adorning 
her long spine. 

Mrs. Kip was there, also looking. ‘‘ Maud 
Muriel, how did you see your back?” she 
inquired. 

** Hand-glass,” 
briefly. 

‘** Well, to me it looks hardly proper,” 
commented Mrs. Kip; ‘it’s so—so ex- 
posed. And then, without any head or 
arms, it seems so mutilated, like some aw- 
ful thing from a battle-field. I shouldn't 
like to have Evangeline Taylor see it. I 
dou’t think it’s necessary for lady artists 
to study anatomy, Maud Muriel; it isn’t 
expected of them; it isn’t quite feminine. 
Why don’t you carve angels? They have 


replied the sculptress, 
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no anatomy, and of course they need 
none. Angels, dear little children, and 
flowers—I think these the most appro- 
priate subjects for lady artists, both in 
sculpture and in painting.” Then seeing 
Maud Muriel begin to snort (as Dolly ecall- 
ed the dilatation of the sculptress’s nostrils 
when she was angry), Mrs. Kip hurried 
on: *‘ But sculpture certainly agrees with 
you, Maud dear. I really think your 
splendid hair grows thicker and thicker. 
You could always earn your living (if 
you had occasion) by just having your- 
self photographed, back view, your hair 
down, and a placard—*‘ Results of Barry’s 
Tricopherus.’ Barry would do anything 
to get you.” 

Maud Muriel was not without humor, 
after her curt fashion. ‘‘ Well, Lilian,” 
she answered, ‘‘ you might be ‘ Results of 
Packer's Granulated Food,’ I’msure. You 
iook exactly like one of the prize health 
babies.” 

‘*Oh no!” said Mrs. Kip, in terror. She 
hastily made a rabbit's head with her 
hands, whispering, ‘‘ Black dog, get out!” 
And then she knelt down on the dusty 
floor and knocked on the under side of 
a table, murmuring another exorcism. 
‘*T'm not at all well, Maud Muriel,” she 
said, protestingly, as she rose. ‘* Don’t 
tell me so, or I shall be ill directly. 
Neither Evangeline Taylor nor I are 
in the least robust; we are both pul- 
monic.” 

At this moment Evangeline herself ap- 
peared at the door, accompanied by her 
inseparable Miss Green, a personage who 
was the pride of Mrs. Kip’s existence, 
not for what she was, but for her title; 
**Evangeline Taylor and her governess” 

this to Mrs. Kip was almost royal. She 
now hurried forward to meet her child, 
and taking her arm, led her across the 
barn, where two new busts were standing 
on a table, one of them the likeness of a 
hideous, belligerent boy, and the other of 
a dreary wash-woman. ‘‘ Come and look 
at these sweet things, darling.” 

And then Ruth again broke into a 
laugh. 

‘*Mrs. Chase,” said Maud Muriel, sud- 
denly, ‘‘I wish you would sit to me.” 

‘*‘No. Ask her husband to sit,” sug- 
gested Dolly. ‘‘ You know you like to 
do men best, Maud Muriel.” 

‘* Well, generally speaking, the outlines 
of a man’s face are more distinct,” the 
sculptress admitted. ‘‘ And yet, Dolly, it 
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doesn’t always follow. 
speaking, women—” 

‘*Maud Muriel, I am never generally 
speaking. But always particularly,” Do| 
ly declared. ‘‘Do Mr. Chase. He will 
come like a shot if you will smoke your 
pipe; he has been dying to see you with 
it for three years.” 

‘*I have given up the pipe; I have 
cigars now,” explained Maud Muriel, 
gravely. ‘* But I do not smoke here; | 
go out for a walk, with a cigar, on dark 
nights—” 

"Sh! Don’t talk about it now,” inter 
rupted Mrs. Kip, warningly. For Evan- 
geline Taylor, having extracted all she 
could from the ‘‘ sweet things,” was com- 
ing towards them. There was a good 
deal to come. Her height was now six 
feet and an inch. Her skirts had been 
lengthened; but they were still juvenile, 
as she was only sixteen. Her long face 
wore an expression which she intended 
to be one of deep interest in the works of 
art displayed before her; but as she was 
more shy than ever, her eyes, as shie 
approached the group, had a suppressed 
nervous gleam, which, with her strange 
facial rigidity, made her look half mad. 

‘* Dear child—she is such a reader!” said 
the mother, fondly, as Ruth, to whom the 
poor young giant was passionately de- 
voted, made her happy by taking her off 
and talking to her kindly apart. ‘All 
the morning she has been reading Whit 
man; she knows him by heart.” 

‘*Good heavens, Lilian! Whitman 
exclaimed Dolly. 

‘* Whittier,” corrected the governess, 
primly. 

Achilles Larue now appeared at tlie 
open door. 

‘*Oh, Maud Muriel, do cover that thing 
up!” whispered Mrs. Kip, nervously. 

“Cover it up? Why—it is what hie 
has come to see,” answered the intrepid 
Maud. 

The ex-Senator inspected the torso 
‘* Most praiseworthy, Miss Mackintos).. 
Really very interesting. And, in execu 
tion, quite—quite fairish. Though you 
have perhaps exaggerated the anatomi- 
cal effect—the salient appearance of tlie 
bones?” 

‘‘Not at all. They are an exact repro 
duction from life,” answered Maud, with 
dignity. 

Mrs. Kip, having sent her daughter 
home to play ‘‘battledoor and shuttlecock, 
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dear” (Evangeline and her governess 
played battledoor and shuttlecock every 
afternoon for two hours), seated herself 
on a bench on the opposite side of the 
barn, at a distance from the others; and 
from this point she gazed and gazed at 
Achilles Larue. He was as correct as 
ever, from his straight nose to his finger- 
tips, and from his smooth short hair part- 
ed in the middle to his long slender foot 
with its high instep. He was talking to 
Ruth; and Dolly, after a while, came and 
sat down on the bench beside the widow. 
They heard Achilles say, ‘‘ No; I decided 
not to go.” Then, a few minutes later, 
came another ‘‘ No; I decided not to do 
that.” 

All his decisions are not to do 
things,” commented Dolly, in an under- 
tone. ‘*‘When he dies, it can be put on 
his tombstone: ‘He was a verb in the pas- 
sive voice, conjugated negatively.’ Why, 
what's the matter, Lilian?” 

“It’s nothing; I am ouly a little agi- 
tated; I will tell you about it some time,” 
answered Mrs. Kip, squeezing Dolly’s 
hand. 

Maud Muriel followed Ruth and Dolly 
to the door when they took leave. ‘‘I 
should like to do your head, Ruth.” 

‘No; you are to do Mr. Chase’s,” Dolly 
called back from the phaeton. ‘‘She has 
been in love with him from the first. It’s 
her only weakness,” she went on to her 
sister, as she turned her pony’s head tow- 
ards the Swannanoa. And then Ruth 
laughed a third time. - 

But though Dolly thus made sport, in 
her heart there wasa pang. She knew 
no one better—that her sister's face had 
changed during the past three months. 
Now that his wife was well again, Chase 
himself noticed nothing. And to the lit- 
tle circle of North Carolina friends Ruth 
was so dear that not one of them had ob- 
served any alteration. To-day, however, 
Maud Muriel’s unerring scent for ugli- 
ness had put her (though unconsciously) 
upon the track, and, for the first time in 
ail their acquaintance, she had asked Ruth 
to sit to her. It was but a scent as yet; 
Ruth was still lovely. But the elder sis- 
ter could see, as in a vision, that with sev- 
eral years more, under the blight of hid- 
den suffering, the beauty might disappear ; 
her divine blue eyes alone could not save 
her if her color should fade, if the enchant- 
ingly sweet expression of her mouth 
Should alter to confirmed unhappiness, 
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if her face should grow thin, so that its 
irregular outlines would be too marked 
and apparent. 

An hour and a half later there was a 
tap at Miss Billy Breeze’s door, at the Old 
North Hotel. 

‘**Come in,” said Miss Billy. ‘‘Isit you, 
Lilian? Iam glad to see you. I haven't 
been out this afternoon, as it seemed a lit- 
tle coolish.” 

Mrs. Kip’s fair countenance looked deep- 
ly excited. ‘‘ Coolish, Billy?” she repeat 
ed, standing in the centre of the room. 
‘Ish? Ish? And I too have said it; I 
don’t pretend to deny it. But it is over 
at last, and Iam free! I have been—been 
different for some time; I knew that. 
But I did not know how different until 
this very afternoon. I met him at Maud 
Muriel’s barn, soon after two. And I sat 
there and looked at him and looked at 
him. And suddenly it came across me 
that perhaps I didn't care quite so much 
for him. I was trembling so that I could 
scarcely speak, but I did manage to ask 
him to take a little stroll with me, and 
we went up to Beaucatclier. And as he 
walked along beside me, putting down his 
feet in that precise sort of way he does, 
and every now and then saying ‘ish ’— 
like a great ligltin the dark, like a falling 
off of chains, I knew that it was at last 
at an end—that he had ceased to be all the 
world to me. And it was such an enor- 
mous relief that when I came back, if 
there had been a circus or menagerie in 
town, I give you my word I should cer- 
tainly have gone to it—as a celebration! 
And then, a little later, Billy, I thought 
of you. And I made up my mind that I 
would just come over here and ask—Is he 
worth it? What has Achilles Larue ever 
done for either of us, Billy, but just snub, 
snub, snub? and crush, crush, crush? If 
you could only feel what a joy it is to 
have that old ache gone! And to just 
know that he is hateful!” And Lilian, 
much agitated, took Billy’s hand in hers. 

But Billy, dim and pale, drew her- 
self away. ‘‘ You do him great injustice. 
But he has never expected that the ordi 
nary mind would comprehend him. Your 
intentions, Lilian, are good, and I am 
obliged to you for them. But to me it is 
a pleasure, and always will be, as well as 
a constant education, to go on admiring 
the greatest man I have ever known!” 

‘‘ Whether be looks at you or not?” 
demanded Lilian. 
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** Whether he looks at me or not,”’ an- 
swered Billy, firmly. 

It was nearly dark before Horace Chase 
returned from his long ride. Dolly was 
alone in the sitting-room when he came 
in. ‘* Well, the cottage is all right,” he re- 
ported. ‘* Nick’s friends can come along 
as soon as they like.” 

‘* Will he himself join them, later? 
Or any of the Willoughbys?” Dolly in- 
quired. 

‘Oh no. Nick has gone abroad: didn’t 
you know that? And Richard is off 
yachting. Walter will spend the whole 
summer at Newport; he'll be there until 
late in October.” 

Dolly already knew this. But she 
wished to hear it again. 

Malachi Hill now camein. He was so 
unusually erect that he seemed almost 
tall; his face was flushed, and his bright 
eyes had a triumphant expression. He 
looked first at Dolly, then at Chase. ‘‘I’ve 
done it!” he announced, dashing his cleri- 
cal hat down upon the sofa. ‘‘ That Miss 
Mackintosh has called me ‘ Manikin’ once 
too often. She did it again just now—in 
the alley behind the church. And I up 
and kissed her!” 

‘* You didn’t?” said Chase, breaking into 
a roaring laugh. 

‘“Yes, I did. For three whole years 
and more, Mr. Chase, that woman has 
treated me with perfectly outrageous con- 
tempt; she has seemed to think that I 
was nothing at all; she has walked on 
me, stamped on me, and shoved me right 
and left. I have felt that I couldn't 
stand it much longer. And I have tried 
to think of ways to take her down. Then 
suddenly, just now, it came to me that 
nothing on earth would take her down 
quite somuch as that. So when she came 
out with her accustomed epithet, I just 
gave her a hurl, and did it! It is true 
I'm a clergyman. And I have acted as 
though I had kept on being only an 
insurance agent. But a man is a man, 
after all, clergyman or no clergyman,” 
concluded Malachi, belligerently. 

‘Oh, don't apologize,” said Dolly. ‘‘ It’s 
too delicious!” And then she and Chase, 
for once of the same mind, laughed until 
they were exhausted. 

Meanwhile the sculptress had appeared 
in Miss Billy’s sitting-room, her footfall 
more quiet than usual. ‘* Wilhelmina, 
how old are you?” she asked, after she 
had closed the door. 
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‘*Why—you know—I am thirty-eig) +.” 
Billy answered, putting down The Blue 
Ridge in the Glacial Period. She was 
reading it with redoubled tenderness no 
that the dastardly Lilian had zposia 
tized. 

‘*And I am thirty-nine,” pursued Maud 
Muriel, meditatively. ‘I have stopped 
in just for a moment to mention some 
thing. You know all the talk and fuss 
there is in poetry about kisses, Wilhe!| 
mina? Well, I’m now in a position to 
tell you.” She came nearer and lowered 
her voice. ‘‘ They are very far indeed 
from being what is described! There is 
nothing whatever in them. Utterly dis- 
appointing.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


JuLy, August, and September passed, 
and Octobercame. Then the atmosphere 
of paradise, as we imagine paradise, was 
lent to the earth for a short time; during 
a week it lay over the valley of the French 
Broad. For seven days the sunshine had 
come filtering through a haze of glittering 
gold; the hue of the peaks had been like 
violet velvet. There was no wind; the air 
was perfectly still; in all directions the 
forest flamed and glowed with the in 
describably gorgeous tints of the Ameri 
can autumn. 

Upon the seventh of these heavenly 
days Dolly Franklin came into her sis 
ter’s room to tell her a piece of news, 
namely, the engagement, just made pub 
lic, of Lilian Kip and Malachi Hill. 
‘*Somebody should speak to them,” Dolly 
declared. ‘‘It’s really a public matter. 
There ought to be a Society for the Pre 
vention of Cruelty to the Future. Think 
of her profile, and then of his!) And im 
agine, if you can, a combination of the 
two let loose upon an innocent world.” 

Ruth smiled a little, but the smile was 
faint. She was in bed. ‘‘Let me stay 
where I am,” she had said to her sister, 
wearily, the day before. ‘‘There is no 
thing the matter with me, but I like to 
lie here.” 

Horace Chase was absent. He had 
spent the summer at L’Hommedieu, and 
as long as he remained, his wife had kept 
up; she had ridden, and walked, and led 
her usual life. Usual, that is, to a cer 
tain extent; for she had been listless and 

silent, and the change in her looks had 
by degrees grown so marked that at last 
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even he had noticed it. As Ruth herself 
was impenetrable —sweet, gentle, and 
dumb—he was finally driven to speak to 
Dolly. 

‘You say she seems well,” Dolly an- 
swered. ‘* But that is just the trouble; 
she seems so, but she is not. What she 
needs, in my opinion, is a complete change 

a change of scene and air and associa- 
tions of all kinds. Take her abroad for 


e or six years, and arrange your own 
affairs so that you can stay there with 


‘Five or six years? That’s a large 
order; that’s living over there,’ Chase 
said, surprised. 

Yes,” answered Dolly, ‘‘ that is what 
[ mean. Live there for a while.” Then 
she made what was to her a supreme 
sacrifice: ‘* J will stay here. I won't try 
to go.” This was partly a bribe (for she 
new that her brother-in-law found her 
constant presence irksome), and partly a 
plan. Ruth, alone with her husband, 
would probably end (if the time were suf- 
ficiently long) by turning to him, that is, 
turning entirely. At least so the elder 
sister hoped. And she even believed it. 

‘Of course I wouldn't hesitate if I 
thought it would set her up,” said Chase. 
Tl see what she says about it.” 

‘If you consult her, that will be the 
nd of the whole thing,” answered Dolly. 

You will never go, and neither will she. 
She will feel that you would be sure to 
dislike it. You ought to arrange it with- 
out one syllable to her, and then do it. 
And if I were you I wouldn't postpone it 
too long.” 

‘“What do you talk that way for?” said 
Chase, angrily. ‘‘ You have no right to 
keep anything from. me if you know 
anything. What do you think’s the 
matter with her, that you take that 
tone?” 

‘‘T think she is dying,” Dolly answered, 
stolidly. ‘‘Slowly, of course; it might 
require two or three years more, at the 
present rate of progress. If nothing is 
done to stop it, by next year it would 
probably be called nervous prostration. 
And then, the year after, consumption, 
perhaps.” 

Chase sprang up. ‘‘ How dare you sit 
there and talk to me of her dying?” he 
exclaimed, hotly. And two tears glitter- 
ed in his eyes and fell on his cheeks. 
‘ What tue h—1] do you mean?” 

Dolly preserved her composure un- 
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broken. ‘‘She has never been very 
strong. Nobody can know with absolute 
accuracy, Mr. Chase. But at least I am 
telling you exactly what I think.” 

‘*Tll take her abroad at once. I'll live 
over there forever if it will do any good,” 
Chase answered, turning to go out in 
order to hide his emotion. 

‘**Remember, if you tell her about it 
beforehand, she will refuse to go,” Dolly 
called after him. 

This had happened eight days before. 
Chase was now in New York, arranging 
his multifarious interests, getting them 
into a shape that would allow him to 
leave them. It was a heavy piece of 
work, requiring more than one journey, 
as well as days and nights of thought. 
The first moment it was possible he in- 
tended to return to L’Hommedieu, thence 
he should take his wife abroad instantly, 
allowing her not an hour for demur. 

Doily in the mean while spent the in- 
tervening time trying to amuse her sister, 
at least trying to occupy her, and fill the 
long days. For one thing, she was care- 
ful not to thwart her; if Ruth expressed 
even a faint desire to do something, any- 
thing, Dolly encouraged the wish, no mat- 
ter what it was. Since her husband’s de- 
parture, several times Ruth had gone off 
for a solitary ride. On these occasions 
Dolly had come out on the veranda when 
Kentucky Belle was brought to the door, 
had watched her sister mount, and had 
waved a cheerful good-by as she rode 
away. And though she never had one 
moment's rest until Ruth’s return, not 
once did she allow herself to beg her to 
take Chase’s groom. And when Ruth 
expressed this new wish to lie for hours 
motionless, Dolly had again acceded, as 
though it was the most natural thing in 
the world. 

On this occasion, however, Ruth did 
not remain in her room all day. She lay 
for some time with closed eyes, her head 
on her arm (like a flower half broken 
from its stalk, poor Dolly thought), then 
she sat up. ‘‘I believe I will go out, af- 
ter all. Will you call Félicité? And 
please order the phaeton.” 

‘*A drive? That is a good idea, as it is 
suchadivine day. Shall I go with you?” 
Dolly asked. 

‘‘No. Ill go by myself for an hour or 
two, if you don’t mind.” 

‘*On the contrary, I shall be glad to 
stay at home; I have a slight headache,” 
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answered Dolly, lying heroically. ‘ 
I sit here while you dress?” 

‘Tf you like,” said Ruth, listlessly. 

Dolly pretended to knit. And she 
made jokes about Mrs. Kip and the ap- 
proaching nuptials. ‘*‘ I suppose we must 
not pity Malachi; he is absolutely radiant 
from happiness. It is to come off next 
month. Do you think they will have 
Evangeline Taylor walk up the aisle 
ahead of them? The Bishop is to be here, 
they tell me. But he is only to pronounce 
the benediction, for Lilian, it seems, wish- 
es to have the Rev. Mr. Arlington per- 
form the ceremony. She wswaliy has Mr. 
Arlington.” 

3ut in Dolly’s heart there were no 
As Félicité dressed Ruth, the elder 
sister could scarce:y keep her voice clear 
while she talked, as she noted how wasted 
was the slender figure, as she saw the 
hollows at the temples when the maid 
brushed back the hair. Under Ruth’s 
eyes were deep dark shadows. These eyes 
were still extremely lovely; but the white 
face, and the almost colorless lips, a little 
apart, as though from suffering, were piti- 
ful to see. 

Ruth returned from her drive at sun- 
She entered the sitting-room with 
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THE DIPLOMACY AND LAW 


BY SIDNEY 


I. 

AM asked whether or not the United 

States now have permanent treaty 
stipulations with Nicaragua adequate to 
effectively protect an interoceanic ship- 
canal through that country constructed 
by the government or citizens of the 
United States. The recent internal com- 
motion in Nicaragua, the accompanying 
revolt against the persons then in power 
therein, who not long ago gave to a private 
association of American citizens a canal 
concession not guaranteed by treaty, and 
the resulting newspaper comments in 
Nicaragua on the future of the canal en- 
terprise, have all been of a character to 
set on foot the inquiry. 

I answer it in the negative! 

Notwithstanding the lively interest 
taken by the government of the United 
States in the construction of an inter- 
national highway by land or water across 
the isthmus of the two Americas, nothing 
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her hands full of colored leaves.  Thieip 
tints were less bright than her cheeks 
and her eyes had a flash of new life that 
was startling. 

Dolly gazed at her alarmed (thou 
faithful to her rule, she uttered no con 
ment). ‘‘Can it be fever?” she though 

But this was not fever. 

Ruth decorated the mantel-piece wit 
her leaves, talking, and trying to appear 
natural. What she said was unimpor- 
tant—the beautiful day, the condition of 
the river road, and soforth. She lingered 
for several minutes, repeating these co 
monplaces. Then she went up stairs. 

Not long afterwards Billy Breeze came 
in. ‘‘Iam sure dear Ruth is feeling bet 
ter to-day, Dolly? She passed me just 


now in her phaeton, looking really brill- 

By-the-way, I saw Mr. Willough 
Such a surprise ! 

What Willoughby?” 


iant, 
by a moment later. 

‘Willoughby? 
Dolly demanded. 

‘*Oh, of course you are thinking of 
Nicholas, as he was here all last summer, 
or rather he was down at Crumb’s. But 
I do not mean Nicholas; I mean the 
nephew, Mr. Walter Willoughby,” Billy 
explained. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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practical was accomplished till President 
Polk, on December 12, 1846, made a treaty 
with the Republic of New Granada, whose 
titular designation was in 1861 changed 
to the United States of Colombia. As its 
negotiation in 1846 and proclamation in 
1848 were contemporaneous with the Mex 
ican war, the acquisition of California, 
and the gold discoveries, it may be in 
ferred that our first treaty preparation to 
separate the continents by an artificial 
waterway at Panama, a free navigable 
route between the two oceans, was in 
spired by what was then sweeping into 
our knowledge and our possession on tlie 
Pacific coast—now so near by many land 
routes, but then so inaccessible by land 
and so remote by sea. Surveys were i! 
mediately begun, but the outcome was 
the Panama Railway, that has been in 
successful operation during nearly forty 
years, and is now under French contro! 
By the thirty-fifth article of the treaty 
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1846 the citizens of the United States 
vere put, as to transit across the isthmus, 
an equality with New-Granadians. 
As a compensation to New Granada the 
United States guaranteed ‘‘ positively and 
efficaciously ” to her the perfect neutral- 
ity of the before-mentioned isthmus, and 
the rights of sovereignty and property 
therein then possessed by New Granada, 
with the view” that the free transit 
yromised to the United States may not be 
interfered with while the treaty exists. 
The undertaking has already, even with 
only a railway existing, been burden- 
some to the United States. It may be 
very serious if ever a canal shall be in 
operation, and commercial avidities, am- 
bitions, and strifes of rival peoples and 
governments shall on that account gather 
around Colombia. She has interpreted 
our undertaking as a stipulation that we 
\l defend the railway against local up- 
risings and civil tumult, and the goyern- 
ment at Washington has frequently re- 
sponded to her calls for aid by a military 
force landed from one of our men-of-war. 
In 1862, however, when Colombia asked 
that three hundred cavalry be sent thither, 
Secretary Seward conferred with England 
and France, setting forth to them that 
the United States had ‘‘ no interest in the 
matter different from that of other mari- 
time powers.” Despite the ‘‘Monroe doc- 
trine,” he invited two great European 
tates to join the United States in guaran- 
teeing the safety of the transit and the 
authority of the Colombian Confedera- 
tion. Each replied that as the transit had 
not been actually interrupted the United 
States were not yet called on to interfere, 
but Lord Russell said to Mr. Adams that 
when the transit shall be really inter- 
rupted England will readily co-operate 
with the government at Washington. 

An official opinion has been given by 
the Attorney-General of the United States 
to the effect that our guarantee to Colom- 
bia covers only ‘‘neutrality,” in that mod- 
ern use of the word which relates to an 
attitude between two or more belliger- 
ents, and does not imply a mere protec- 
torate in time of peace. 

Perception of the novel and even yet 
inexplored questions of international law 
involved, and of the fact that Colombia 
ever since 1868, as now, might put an end 
to the treaty of 1846 within a year after 
giving to us notice of that intention, and, 
were a canal opened at Panama, might 
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cancel these existing privileges and ob- 
ligations, has made our Department of 
State not unwilling to conclude a perma- 
nent treaty on more satisfactory terms. 
In 1856 Secretary Marcy made an endea- 
vor, but New Granada raised insuperable 
obstacles. The war of secession pushed 
aside for a time consideration of foreign 
canals, but in 1868 Secretary Seward 
caused to be sent to the Senate a new 
treaty with Colombia, the ratification of 
which was refused. In 1870 Secretary 
Hamilton Fish made another effort, but 
the Congress of Colombia so mutilated 
the result of the negotiation that it could 
not be accepted by the United States. A 
second attempt was made by Mr. Fish, 
with no better outcome. Various causes 
contributed to prevent agreement between 
Washington and Bogota, but probably the 
chiefest was the very natural conflict of 
pecuniary interests between, on the one 
hand, an owner not having the money 
needed to improve his land, and, on the 
other hand, a possessor of capital and 
energy to make the land profitable by in- 
curring serious expenditures, responsibili- 
ties, and risks. 

Nothing new in regard to the canal 
was done by Colombia till the concession 
of March 20, 1878, made by her to Lucien 
N. B. Wyse, in behalf of the ‘‘ Interna- 
tional Interoceanic Canal Association,” 
of Paris, whose doings have lately lit up 
again with such lurid light the hazards 
of even a republic and the statesmen of 
a republic. That concession was made 
by Colombia without the consent, and, it 
has been said, without even the know- 
ledge, of the State Department at Wash- 
ington. Congress having in 1876, in a 
spasm of economy, abolished the mission 
at Bogota, and not having re-established 
it till the summer of 1878, the Secretary 
of State had no official channel through 
which he could be told, and, when told, 
could protest against, what was going on 
prejudicial to our interests at Panama. 

The efforts in Paris and elsewhere to 
construct a canal under the Wyse con- 
cession moved Secretary Blaine in June, 
1881, to send to our minister at London, 
and to each of our ministers in Europe, 
what was in effect a warning to Euro- 
pean governments not to enter into a 
joint guarantee of the neutrality of the 
interoceanic canal projected across the 
isthmus of Panama. He therein in- 
formed those governments that ‘‘a prop- 
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er guarantee of neutrality” is essential, 
but the guarantee of the United States 
will not need *‘ re-enforcement,. or acces- 
sion, or assistance from any other pow- 
er.” A copy of the note was presented 
to the Foreign Office at London. Lord 
Granville briefly but most courteously 
replied by pointing out that the attitude 
of both governments toward the canal 
had been and was then fixed by the 
Clayton-Bulwer convention, and by add- 
ing the expression of his confident hope 
that the United States will observe ‘ all 
the engagements of that treaty.” Mr. 
Blaine having made no allusion to the 
treaty, it may be that its existence, and 
especially the validity of its eighth sec- 
tion, had for the moment escaped his at- 
tention. However that may have been, 
the note provoked a learned discussion, 
carried on for two years, which was, how- 
ever, fruitless in everything excepting a 
distinctly expressed refusal by the British 
government to alter or depart from the 
declaration it had made in the beginning. 
The refusal distinctly implied that Eng- 
land intended to hold us to the promise 
made on our behalf in 1850, which was 


that we will not attempt, either in peace 
or war, exclusive control over any isth- 


mian canal between the Atlantic and 
Pacific, but that (quite to the contrary of 
Mr. Blaine’s warning) we will unite with 
Great Britain in establishing ‘‘a general 
principle” applicable to each and every 
of such canal—namely, the principle of 
‘* protection” thereof by each and every 
government in Europe or America dis- 
posed to unite therein, receiving therefor 
from the proprietors equality of treatment 
in use of the waterway. 


II. 


There are three canal routes that have 
had attention—one at Tehuantepec, one 
at Nicaragua, and another at Panama. 
The first-named dropped early out of the 
competition. Owing to the disturbed 
condition of the state of Nicaragua, cre- 
ated in part by race conflicts and bound- 
ary disputes, no efficient work in the way 
even of surveys or practicable conces- 
sions was done on the route till a half- 
century ago, when, under the auspices of 
Frenchmen, a beginning was made both 
at Nicaragua and Suez. Both were re- 
sisted by the government at London. 
The opposition of Lord Palmerston to 
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the endeavors of M. de Lesseps at Suez. 
under the patronage of France, contin ed 
till as late as 1861. 

Much that is obscure in British doings 
at Suez and Nicaragua a half-centy 
ago becomes more plain if one takes 
count of the personality of Lord Palmer 
ston. He condemned the Webster-As 
burton treaty of 1842 as an “ Ashburton 
surrender” to the United States. To 
Lord Minto he criticised Americans as 
‘‘an encroaching people.” His maxim 
as Minister of Foreign Affairs was 
‘‘Never give up a pin’s head that you 
ought to keep and think you can kee): 
and even if you think that, in the last 
extremity, you will not be able to keep 
it, make as many difficulties as you can 
about resigning it, and manifest a doubt 
as to whether you should not sooner 
to war than resign it.” 

The preparations of 1849 for a canal i: 
Nicaragua under a concession to tlie 
‘*American Atlantic and Pacific 
Canal Company” were stopped by Brit- 
ish pretensions on the Mosquito Coast, 
occupation of San Juan, and by need of 
pecuniary aid from England. Lord 
Palmerston denied British intention to 
hold against the United States exclusive 
possession of San Juan as the key of the 
contemplated communication, and offered 
to unite with them in order to promote 
by joint influence and mutual co-opera 
tion the opening of a channel by Lake 
Nicaragua, and then declare it a common 
highway for the use and benefit of all 
nations. The outcome was the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty, negotiated for objects tlie 
attainment of which was then indispen 
sable to assure the success of the canal. 
The needed money was, however, not 
forthcoming from London. Nicaragua 
revoked the concession, and there ensued 
a ten years’ controversy over the Clayton 
Bulwer treaty and the boundaries of Nic- 
aragua, which were, by the persistent ef- 
forts of the United States, finally adjusted 
in favor of Nicaragua. Our war of seces- 
sion soon after befell, and public interest 
in the isthmian routes was temporarily 
submerged, to reappear in 1867 with the 
treaty of that year between the United 
States and the republic of Nicaragua, ne- 
gotiated by direction of Secretary Sew- 
ard. At about the same time Nicaragua 
concluded similar’ engagements will 
Great Britain and with France in respect 
to a canal and its use. 


” 


4} 
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Those treaties are now temporarily in 
force, and alike manifest the international 
eharacter of the enterprise. Nicaragua 
ranted thereby ‘‘the right of transit” 
on any and every route, wherever made, 
land or sea, through her dominions, 
and on terms of equality with Nicaragua 
1s to tolls. She distinctly reserved her 
sovereignty over the same.” She prom- 
ised a free port at each end. She stipu- 
lated that our vessels of war could pass 
through the canal if the vessels were not 
used against Central American 
nations friendly to Nicaragua. She cov- 
enanted that the United States may, on 
prescribed conditions, use military force 
in Nicaragua in order to protect the lives 
or property of their citizens. What were 
the United States to do in return? They 
were, first, to ‘‘extend their protection to 
all such routes of communication as afore- 
said”; secondly, ‘to guarantee the neu- 
trality and innocent use of the same”; 
and third, ‘‘to employ their influence 
other nations to induce them to 
protec- 
Thus under three treaties which 
Nicaragua has made with the United 
States, Great Britain, and France she 
has granted to the people of each a tran- 
sit through any canal on conditions the 
same as those enjoyed by Nicaraguans. 


to be 


with 


guarantee such neutrality and 


tion. 


III. 
The administration of President Grant 
desired the construction of a canal either 
at Panama or Nicaragua, and to that end 
opened, as has already been seen, negotia- 
tions with Colombia, which failed on ac- 
count of inadmissible conditions exacted 
by that state. Seven years afterward the 
Grant administration turned to Nicaragua. 
The treaty of 1867 existing only for fifteen 
years, and one year after notice of termi- 
nation by either party, had proved in- 
effective. Capital could not be enlisted 
foracanal. There was needed the more 
cordial good-will and co-operation of the 
great powers, made manifest by approving 


the terms of concessions and by obliga- 


tions of guarantee. It was important that 
the control granted by Nicaragua to those 
supplying the money should be more ex- 
plicit and satisfactory. Secretary Hamil- 
ton Fish entered on a negotiation with 
Nicaragua early in 1877. The draught of 
a new treaty was by him prepared, but 
Nicaragua refused to concede essential 
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things. It provided for the co-operation of 
the principal maritime nations in making 
the canal a neutral pathway consecrated 
to peace. Its theory of the true interests 
of the United States in respect to the canal, 
and of the necessity and method of en- 
forcing its neutrality, was quite unlike 
that subsequently set forth by Secretary 
Blaine in his circular note of 1881 to our 
foreign ministers. In 1884 Secretary Fre- 
linghuysen negotiated another canal 
treaty with Nicaragua, which was sent to 
the Senate, but was withdrawn by Presi- 
dent Cleveland before the Senate voted 
finally on its ratification. 


IV. 

Dr.Cardenas, the diplomatic representa- 
tive who had been sent to Washington in 
1876 for negotiation with Mr. Fish of a 
new treaty, having refused to assent to the 
draught prepared by the executive branch 
of the treaty-making power of the United 
States, and President Grant having re- 
jected in 1877 the conditions imposed by 
Nicaragua, a plan for concerted legisla- 
tion by Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and the 
United States seems to have been devised 
after what, in 1885, happened to the Fre- 
linghuysen negotiation. Mr. Menocal. 
then or previously in the service of the 
United States, and acting in behalf of a 
private company—the Nicaragua Canal 
Association, organized on December 3, 
1886—entered into a contract with Dr. 
Cardenas, representing Nicaragua, which 
was signed April 24, 1887. The govern- 
ment at Washington had no part therein. 
For the concessions therein made by Nic- 
aragua the association, as subsequently 
appeared in evidence before the Senate 
Foreign Affairs Committee, paid to that 
government one hundred thousand dol- 
lars in money, and expended twice as 
much for surveys. A Nicaragua Canal 
Construction Company was subsequently 
organized, on June 10, 1887, under the gen- 
eral laws of Colorado, the capital to be 
twelve millions; and two months there- 
after the association holding the con- 
cessions from Nicaragua sold and trans- 
ferred to that Colorado Construction Com- 
pany, of which Mr. Warner Miller is 
president, all the rights and franchises of 
the association that obtained the conces- 
sion, including its right to shares and 
bonds. Congress then incorporated the 
Maritime Canal Company of Nicaragua. 

The Colorado Construction Company 
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thereupon sold for 12 millions of paid-up 
shares all its property and rights to the 
new company chartered by Congress, of 
which Mr. Hiram Hitchcock was and is 
president. That third owner of the con- 
cession and franchise straightway made, 
on May 24, 1889, a contract with the Colo- 
rado Construction Company to build the 
canal for 200 millions of bonds and 75 
millions of shares of the ‘‘ Maritime Canal 
Company of Nicaragua,” but with a con- 
dition that the latter can put an end to 
the contract by paying all disbursements 
plus ten per cent. 

In that condition of the enterprise, 
which Mr. Menocal had affirmed that 65 
millions of dollars would suffice to com- 
plete, the Senate Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee took it in hand, and after examining 
witnesses as well as making other dili- 
gent inquiries, reported that it was ‘‘a 
clear and specific purpose of the act of 
Congress that” the political control of 
the canal shall be retained by the United 
States; that the corporation is public, 
not private; that three governments have 
united to create the corporation and ex- 
ercise over it a ‘‘ sovereign control”; and 
that Nicaragua and Costa Rica have ac- 
quiesced in a control of the canal by the 
United States. 

The Foreign Affairs Committee advised 
the Senate that probably no combination 
of private individuals can be made ade- 
quate to complete the canal. This is its 
language: ‘‘In whatever view the com- 
mittee could take of the enterprise, there 
appears grave doubt whether it could be 
executed without the strong, certain, and 
powerful support of a great nation, or a 
combination of nations.” Such is the 
plan of concerted legislation, rather than 
treaty stipulation, for building a canal in 
Nicaragua. 

The Senate Committee reported a bill 
which must, one would think, have been 
a surprise to members of that Democratic 
party five of whose Presidents--Madison, 
Jackson, Polk, Pierce,and Buchanan—had 
vetoed as unconstitutional bills appropri- 
ating money for highways and canals 
within the United States. It proposed to 
limit the number of shares of the ‘‘ Mari- 
time Canal Company of Nicaragua” at 
one million of a hundred dollars each; 
to call in and cancel all shares and bonds 
issued, as well as satisfy all outstanding 
liabilities of the company; to authorize a 
new mortgage on everything, including 


the franchise, and an issue by the com- 
pany of 100 millions of new three per 
cent. bonds, to be deposited in the Tre, 
sury of the United States. The Secretary 
of the Treasury is, after such deposit, and 
in behalf of the United States, to be 
required to endorse a guarantee of pay 
ment of principal and interest, hand 
back the bonds to the company, pay 
the same if the company shall fail 
so to do, and foreclose the mortgage 
The hundred millions in new shares are 
to be fully paid up—12 millions for thie 
Colorado Construction Company, 74 mil! 
ions for Nicaragua and Costa Rica, and 
the remaining 804 millions are to become 
the property of the United States. The 
President is to appoint ten out of fifteen 
directors, who are to vote at share-owners’ 
meetings for three others who are to be 
share-owners. The remaining two direc 
tors are to be appointed, one by Nicara 
gua and one by Costa Rica. That is to 
be done in face of the stipulation in the 
concession that in no case shall it be 
transferred to a ‘‘ government”! 

The Senate Foreign Affairs Committee 
must be taken to have reported that Con 
gress has constitutional power to raise 
money by taxation and appropriate tlie 
money to dig and operate a ship-canal in 
a foreign country and outside the terri 
torial jurisdiction of United States over 
the land or water occupied by the canal 
and its ocean approaches, even although 
the seventeenth clause of the eighth sec 
tion of the first article of the Federal 
Constitution indicates a clear intent that 
the Federal government shall hold and 
exercise exclusive jurisdiction over all 
places, even in one of our own States, in 
which ‘‘ forts, magazines, arsenals, dock- 
yards, and other needful buildings” shall 
be erected, and although Congress began 
as early as 1789 to require cession of 
jurisdiction before erecting even light 
houses, and has ever since continued in 
that way. Mr. Gallatin did, it is true, 
lead President Jefferson to advocate in 
1806-7 a vast national system of internal 
improvements, including canals, but lie 
deemed a constitutional amendment ne 
cessary to bring those objects within the 
powers of the Federal government. In 
the Fourteenth Congress Mr. Calhoun 
raised a special committee of the House 
to consider ‘ internal improvements,” 
and reported a bill setting aside moneys 
(derived in some way from the United 
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States Bank) as a fund for constructing 
roads and canals. The bill was passed 
by Congress, but its veto was President 
Madison’s last act of official authority. 
Therein he declares that the power to 

requlate commerce” did not include a 
yower to dig canals, nor did the power to 
yrovide for the common defence and gen- 
eral welfare embrace canal-digging. He 
put the veto on the ground that a power 
to dig canals ‘‘is not expressly given by 
the Constitution,” and ‘‘cannot be de- 
duced from any part of it without an 
inadmissible latitude of construction ” 
referring, of course, as he then did, to a 
time of profound peace, and not to the 
exigency of actual war and of naval de 
fence; and in 1825 Mr. Jefferson ex- 
pressed his concurrence with Mr. Madi- 
son's views. 

[ make no comment on the contentions 
of those who assert or those who deny a 
power in Congress to levy taxes in order 
to carry on ‘‘a general system of internal 
improvements.” The money expended 
or land given or credit loaned by the 
United States to aid in building railways 
to the Pacific was to promote a public 

ork within our own country—an inter- 
nal and not an external ‘‘ improvement.” 


V. 

What will be the difference in public 
law and in the rights of foreign govern- 
ments between the Panama Railway and 
the Panama Canal if it shall ever be 
built? One is a metal road connecting 
the two oceans, over which transportation 
is conducted; and the other, if ever made, 
will be an artificial channel for water, 
along which vessels can go from one 
great ocean to the other. 

In some current comment and discus 
sion it has been assumed that if there 
shall be a canal built at Panama under a 
concession given by Colombia to French- 
men, or at Nicaragua under a concession 
given by the republic of that name to 
Americans, foreign governments may un- 
der certain circumstances, and in the 
absence of treaties, contracts, or special 
stipulations, have a right, in time of war, 
to control a use of either of those canals 
against the will of the owner. 

The Suez Canal was dug under a firman 
delivered to M. de Lesseps by the Vice- 
roy of Egypt in 1854, and the digging of 

e Nicaragua Canal is now going on 
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upon much the same plan; and yet, when 
the Suez Canal had been completed, and 
before Great Britain had purchased shares 
therein, that power turned its diplomacy 
on the canal because of its international 
qualities. Later on Lord Derby said to 
Count Schouvaloff that if Russia, then in 
war with Turkey, exercised the belliger- 
ent right to blockade the canal, England 
could no longer be a neutral, because 
such interference would be ‘‘a menace 
to India, and a grave injury to the com- 
merce of the world.” Lord Derby de- 
fended the purchase by England, in 1875, 
of the canal shares on the plea that the 
canal came under the ‘‘ cognizance” of 
the great powers of Europe; and Great 
Britain subsequently invited Germany, 
Austria, Spain, France, Italy, Holland, 
Russia, and Turkey to unite with her in 
a convention, stipulating that the Suez 
Canal shall always be open and free, in 
time of war as in time of peace, to every 
vessel of commerce or of war, and not to 
interfere with such use. A treaty to that 
effect was signed at Constantinople, 
October 29, 1888. 

If on that international theory, or 
world-wide commerce theory, foreign gov- 
ernments can, apart from treaties or con- 
cessions, insist on such participation in 
the use of a canal across the American 
isthmus, no matter by whom it may be 
owned, then why shall not the United 
States urge that Nicaragua unite with 
them in proposing severally to the mari- 
time powers to enter into guarantees and 
stipulations with reference to the canal 
and its use as contemplated in the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty? Surely such an inter- 
national understanding would greatly 
facilitate the loaning of needed funds to 
the canal company. 

Running through all the diplomacy re- 
lating to interoceanic canals on either 
continent there has been distrust of one an- 
other among the great maritime powers. 
It pervades the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 
It was manifested between England and 
France as to Suez. It is seen in the con- 
cession by Nicaragua of April 12, 1886, to 
Mr. Menocal, representing the Nicaragua 
Canal Association, under which conces- 
sion, transferred to the Maritime Canal 
Company, chartered by Congress, excava- 
tion for the canal is going on, and Con- 
gress is solicited to contribute a hundred 
millions of three-per-cent. United States 
bonds. 
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It is stipulated therein that 

“the present concession is transferable only 
to such company of execution as shall be or- 
ganized by the Nicaragua Canal Association, 
and in no case to governments or to foreign 
public powers. Nor shall the company cede 
to any foreign government any part of the 
lands granted to it by this contract.” 


And yet the concession permits the build- 
ing, operating, and business part of the 
canal to be in the hands of a company 
‘‘organized in the manner and under 
the conditions generally adopted for such 
companies”! Would a transfer of the 
franchise to the United States by mort- 
gage foreclosure work a forfeiture of the 
concession ? 

The distrust and solicitude ‘in respect 
to a canal at Panama or Nicaragua have 
related thus far chiefly to war. Hence 
stipulations touching the guarantee of 
neutrality. The language of the sixth 
article of the recent Nicaragua conces- 
sion to Menocal is a pertinent example 
and illustration. 

That sixth article begins by declaring 
the proposed canal a neutral place, and 
that all vessels may freely navigate it, 
but ends by declaring that vessels of war 
belonging to a government at war with 
Nicaragua or with any Central American 
state will be rigorously excluded. Thus, 
if there be no treaty to the contrary, and 
a government at war with the United 
States can get a Centrai American state 
as an ally, our ships of war may be ex- 
cluded from the canal. What the United 
States can, if they see fit, require—as a 
condition precedent of pecuniary aid—is 
a perfect neutralization of the canal, as 
the Suez Canal was neutralized in 1888 by 
all the great powers, stipulating with one 
another that the vessels of war of each 
can always and forever freely use the 
canal, and that no act of force shall by 
any of the signatory powers be done in or 
near the canal. 

A protectorate is unlike neutrality, and 
neutrality is unlike neutralization. Eng- 
land exercised a protectorate over the 
tribe of Mosquito Indians, but they were 
not thereby neutralized. ‘‘ Neutral” and 
‘neutrality are terms of war. They 
are the antitheses of intervention and bel- 
ligerency. When war has begun, new 
classes of very complex rights and duties, 
described as neutral rights and duties, 
supervene for neutrals upon the rights 
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and duties existing before the war so fay 
as the two classes are inconsistent. A 
definite set of ideas—definite at leas 
among jurists—is now associated wit}, 
the neutrality of a state, but what of 4 
canal within that state? Nicaragua does 
not declare herself (but only the eana) 
and its ports) always neutral “ during 
the term of this concession.” She can 
not merely by her declaration deprive 
other governments. of their sovereion 
right to make war on the canal and de 
stroy it. No more can the United States, 
They were neutrals in the Franco-Ger 
man war of 1870, but yet were free to be 
come belligerents. Belgium and Switzer 
land were neutrals, and abstained as did 
the United States, but Belgium and Swit, 
erland, having been neutralized, had lost 
the element of freedom to enter the war 
which the United States possessed. Pru 
sia and France, having consented to neu 
tralize Belgium and Switzerland, had no 
right to assail them, or either of them. 

The only treaty hold Nicaragua has on 
the United States, or they have on Nica 
ragua, in regard to the neutrality of the 
canal, is the treaty of 1867, which can be 
terminated on a year’s notice, and then 
the United States can as a belligerent vio 
late the neutrality of the canal proclaim 
ed by Nicaragua. 


VI. 


Congress and capitalists are solicited 
by promoters of the Nicaragua Canal as 
if it, when dug, will make one navy suf 


fice for our two sea-coasts. <A delusion 
and a snare! 

Neutralized—the Nicaragua Canal will 
of course be to the disadvantage of thie 
United States when at war with any great 
naval power, by subjecting both our At 
lantic and Pacific coasts to peril which 
menaces either. 

Not neutralized, or its neutrality disre- 
garded—the Nicaragua Canal will be at 
the mercy of the superior naval power, 
which the United States are not 
among all the nations, nor for a long fu- 
ture likely so to become, nor to have a 
supreme interest in so becoming. 

The canal not dug—the United States 
retain exclusive possession, between tlic 
two oceans, of the advantage of railway 
routes incapable to be cut, or blockaded, 
or shared by any hostile power. 


now 
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DANIEL DE 


OF THE 
GRESOLLON, SIEUR 


ROYAL GUARD. 
DU L’HUT. 


BY WILLIAM McLENNAN. 


[Daniel de Gresollon, Sieur du L’hut, died during the early years of the last century. 


In time his 


yry faded from the minds of men, and at Jast his very name disappeared, and was forgotten for over 


ndred years ; 


but there came a day when a settlement was founded on a site over which he no doubt 


trod at the lead of the great lake whose every bay and headland he so thoroughly explored, and 


named in his honor—Duluth. 


His name as given at the head of this article is probably correct, but I have preferred to follow the 


ner in which he invariably wrote it—Dulhut. 


The material for this sketch has been gathered from the original documents preserved in the pro- 

ynotary’s office in Montreal, from contemporary writers, from collections of official documents, and 

from modern historians, of whom Dr, Parkman, in a note in his Za Salle and the Discover rs of the Great 
iVest, has collected more information on the subject than was ever before attempted.—W. M ] 


LL France was interested in the for- 

CV. tunes of Canada, la Nouvelle France, 
during the last quarter of the seventeenth 
century. The fostering policy of Louis 
XIV. and his minister Colbert was pro- 
ducing the best results possible in a sys- 
tem which was defective in many essen- 
tial points. The fur trade was growing 
year by year in volume, there was fair 
promise ‘of agricultural prosperity, the 
population was steadily increasing, and 
the Indians fairly well held in 
check. New discoveries were constantly 
being made in the West, and each new 
vear brought glowing reports of its wealth 
and possibilities. A royal edict had thrown 
trade open to the noble without any loss 
of his privileges, and commissions in the 
troops and the marine were to be had by 
all of good family. Younger sons with 
such possibilities before them could look 
on the future with hopeful hearts, and im- 
poverished families saw the way re-open- 
ing to their past greatness. Here was a 
legitimate opportunity not only for every 
man with broad pieces at his back, but also 
for him who had naught but his sword 
by his side. 

‘ Daniel de Gresollon, Sieur du L’hut—or 
Dulhut, as he generally signed—was born 
at Saint-Germain-en-Laye about the mid- 
die of the seventeenth century. His fa- 
ther, a member of the numerous class of 
la petite noblesse, had strengthened the 
waning fortunes of his house by marriage 
into the Patron family, wealthy merchants 
of Lyons, whither the family removed, 
and this accounts for La Hontain’s de- 
scription of Dulhut as a ‘‘ Lionnais.” 

The Court, the Church, and the Army 
were the three avenues open to young 
men of his class, of which Dulhut chose 
the last, and his name was duly enrolled 
as a member of the Royal Guard. None 
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were 


but gentlemen could wear the blue fa- 
cings of this famous troop, whose nominal 
commander was his most Christian Maj- 
esty. Dulhut ever highly prized the 
honor of having served in its ranks, and 
to the end of his life clung to his first and 
most cherished distinction of ‘‘Gendarme 
de la Garde du Roy.” 

But advancement was slow in old 
France, while brilliant possibilities were 
offering in the New World, so Dulhut 
applied for and obtained a captain's com- 
mission in the troops of the marine, and 
joined his command in Canada. 

The first glimpse we eatch of him in 
his new surroundings is in 1674, when 
he knelt with a group of lads before the 
altar of the chapel of the Hétel Dieu, 
then used as the parish church for Mont- 
real, and received his first communion, 
probably at the hands of Dollier de Cas- 
son. Among these boys were the three 
Le Moynes (Ste. Héléne, Iberville, and 
Maricourt), all destined to add to the lus- 
tre of their family, Dailleboust de Man- 
thet, Dulhut’s companion in later years, 
and others. 

When we remember that Dulhut must 
have been about twenty years of age at 
this time, that the other communicants 
were mere boys, as is usual, that he had 
passed his early years in Lyons, where 
Huguenot influence was strong, that his 
intimate friend Bizard was undoubtedly 
a Protestant, as his father was Mayor of 
Becaix, in Neufchatel, the most Protestant 
of the Swiss cantons, there is reasonable 
ground for believing that up to this time 
Dulhut belonged to the Reformed religion. 
In the spring of this year he returned 
to France on family matters. There he 
found the whole country ablaze with en- 
thusiasm. The Great Condé had taken 
the field against the youthful William of 
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Orange and his allies in the Low Coun- 
tries. Every sword was urgently needed, 
and Dulhut immediately volunteered, and 
once more stood beside his old comrades 
of the Royal Guard. 

In August he saw dreadful work on the 
bloody field of Seneffe, in Hainault, where 
he served as squire to the young Marquis 
de Lassay, ensign of his regiment, who 
was thrice wounded and had two horses 
killed under him during the day. With 
the rest of the household troops, Dulhut 
stood for eight mortal hours under that 
awful fire, and with them bore off the 
hardly earned honors. It was another 
victory to the roll of le grand Monarque 
and of his greater general, but there were 
7,000 men to be buried within the two 
leagues covered by the battle. 

Among the non-combatants was a young 
Recollet, who stole backwards and for- 
wards at the risk of his life, comforting 
the wounded, confessing the dying, and 
saving a hurried prayer over the dead, 
through the long night which followed. 
His name was Louis Hennepin, and he and 
the young squire, both of whom played 
their parts gallantly on that eventful day, 
were destined to meet again in a wilder- 
ness where victors and vanquished were 
alike unknown. Dulhut probably return- 
ed to Montreal at the close of the season's 
campaign, for early in the next summer 
he leased a modest house and garden from 
Pierre Pigeon on the southern side of Notre 
Dame Street, at the corner of St. Sulpice 
(then St. Joseph) Street, for a rental of 120 
livres perannum. Opposite him stood the 
house of Jean Bourdon, the armorer, and 
the garden of Agathe St. Pére, recently 
acquired by the seminary, occupied the 
site of the present Place d’Armes, while 
from his side window he overlooked the 
fruit trees of Maitre Basset, the notary, 
on St. Sulpice Street, where the Parish 
Church now stands. Here he lived with 
his younger brother, Claude Gresollon 
de la Tourette, and evidently intended 
settling down to the life of a quiet-going 
citizen. He had retired from his com- 
mand on half-pay, retaining his rank, 
and joined the monopolists headed by 
Frontenac in opposition to the less dis- 
tinguished if more solvent fur-traders. 

His ventures prospered, for a year 
later he purchased an arpent of land 
fronting on St. Paul Street, at the lower 
end of the present Jacques Cartier Square. 
He removed the old house which had 


been built by Maitre Etienne Bouch 
the first surgeon of Montreal, an 
once set about erecting a substan 
dwelling. No more favorable site ec 
have been chosen, and the extent and « 
of his establishment clearly indicate 
intention of permanent residence. 

His friend Jacques Bizard, once lieu- 
tenant of the Comte de Frontenae’s guard, 
had also retired from active service, had 
settled in Montreal, and with him and 
his brother La Tourette, Dulhut took pos 
session of his new home, and no doubt 
kept open house, in accordance with the 
generous hospitality which prevails in 
every new country. 

Some disturbing element was evidently 
at work in Dulhut's life. It may have been 
the result of intercourse with such men as 
Dollier de Casson, who, although a priest, 
had once been an officer like himself, 
who had wandered westward with La 
Salle, and had seen somewhat of the mar 
vels of the West, and may have awak 
ened the restless ambition of the future 
explorer; it may have been the more com- 
monplace result of finding that he had 
burdened himself with a more expensive 
establishment than he was able to sustain 
but whatever it was, his uncle, the Lion 
nais merchant Jacques Patron, was pre 
pared to take advantage of his decision. 

Towards the end of May the unele and 
nephew undertook a journey down the 
river to visit M. Pierre Boucher, at his 
seigniory of Boucherville. 

We may be sure their welcome was a 
warm one. Pierre Boucher was too en- 
thusiastic a Canadian to fail in any of 
the generous graces of his countrymen, 
and no doubt the evenings were spent in 
listening to his descriptions of early wan- 
derings and adventures when a mere lad 
among the Indians. He had eager listen- 
ers, both in the cautious merchant, anxious 
to gather information about the country, 
and in the young officer, unsettled and 
restless in his present surroundings. 

This may have been the last impulse 
needed to start Dullut’s restlessness into 
action, for he aecepted Patron’s offer of 
nine thousand livres for his new house, 
and, with his usual promptness, at once 
sent a canoe off to Montreal for Maitre 
Basset, who arrived in all haste, and with- 
out further delay drew up the deed, which 
was signed at the manor in presence of 
Pierre Boucher and his son, Boucher de 
Boucherville. 





A COUREUR DES BOIS, 


Maitre Basset has left us no clew to 
Dulhut’s action in the formal wording of 


; 


the hurriedly drawn contract, 
difficult to believe there was not some 
powerful motive behind it all, and the 
elements of a romance are certainly hid- 
len behind the curtain of these distant 
years. It seems probable that he had re- 


but it is 


nounced his former faith and entered into 
the bosom of the Church; he returned to 
France on family matters, and after a suc- 
cessful campaign again turned his back 
on possible fame as a member of one of 
the finest bodies of troops in the world; he 
came back to Montreal, resigned his com- 
mission in the colonial troops, built a 
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house, then the best in the little town, 
sold it in a moment's impulse, and dis- 
appeared from amongst civilized men. 
Surely some story of disappointment is 
behind the bare facts of that deed of sale 
and transfer. 

From this time onward Dulhut became 
a wanderer on the face of the earth, lead- 
ing a lonely, hazardous life among open 
foes and dangerous allies. Few men, 
even in those days of wonderful deeds 
and endurance, were possessed of greater 
eourage and determination. Although 
a martyr for over twenty-five years to 
the tortures of gout, his life was thence- 
forward spent in constant activity, build- 
ing forts, fighting, trading, and exploring 
for more than thirty years. 

On the ist of September, 1678, he left 
Montreal, accompanied by his brother, 
six Frenchmen, and three slaves, pre- 
sented to him by friendly Indians, as 
guides. His object was to penetrate the 
Sioux and Dakota country, which now 
forms part of the State of Minnesota, and 
which had never been explored, although 
known to the early missionaries and such 
wanderers as Péré. The inhabitants were 
mighty hunters and great warriors; what 
little intercourse they had with the whites 
was through the Indian allies of the Eng- 
lish, who came up from the southeast; but 
the eight hundred leagues which lay be- 
tween them and the French, added to the 
reports of their ferocity and perpetual 
warfare, had so far kept white traders or 
explorers without their borders. 

Dulhut, with his little following, push- 
ed westward, and wintered in the woods 
on or near Lake Huron. The following 
spring he set forth again, passing the 
mission station of the Sault, and skirting 
the southern shore of Lake Superior, 
struck inland, and reached the principal 
village of the Sioux, or Issati, called Ka- 
thio. Here he planted the royal arms on 
the 10th of July, 1679, where a white face 
had never before been seen. From here 
he continued his journey into the interior 
one hundred and twenty leagues, among 
other tribes, where he again raised the 
lilies of France, and proclaimed Louis 
XIV. as King and protector of the coun- 
try, and succeeded in winning the con- 
fidence of the rival nations. He appoint- 
ed a rendezvous on the shore of Lake 
Superior in September, and patched up a 
peace between them and their enemies 
the Sioux. 


The following winter was spent among 
the rival tribes. He joined their huntiny 
parties, induced them to intermarry, a) 
persuaded them by handsome present 
from his own purse to descend to Mont 
real with their furs, from whence they 
had been kept by reports of plague j 
dustriously spread by the allies of the 
English. 

Here, as in many instances afterwards, 
he relied solely on his own personal in 
fluence, and never seems to have faltered 
at any danger on account of the slender 
ness of his following, nor met any diffi 
culty which he was not able to surmount. 
His success, however, was not viewed 
with equal approval by the authorities 
Frontenac, it is true, knew and heartily 
approved of his conduct, but the Inten- 
dant, Duchesneau, looked on his course 
with very different eyes. 

While Dulhut was exploring a country 
where a white face had never been seen 
before, and proclaiming the authority of 
the French King to tribes who knew no 
higher power than that of their own chief 
tains, the Intendant was complaining bit 
terly to the Minister at home. On the 10th 
November, 1679, he writes that Dulhut,who 
has ever been the Governor's correspond 
ent, shares his gains with him, and with 
Barrois, his secretary; that he is guilty of 
having a brother-in-law near the Govern 
or, M. de Lussigny, an officer of his guard ; 
and further, that La Toupine, the famous 
coureur des bois, who set out at the 
same time and probably with Dulhut, has 
left two of his men with him. Against 
La Toupine the Intendant had special 
cause of grievance, for on his summary 
arrest he had produced a safe-conduct 
from the Governor, which the Intendant 
dared not disobey. 

La Toupine had been with Dulhut, and 
was undoubtedly a free-trader. Dulhut 
was still in the wilds, the royal edict of 
1676 was still in force, and he therefore 
fell into the worst category in the Inten- 
dant’s list, that of the cowreurs des bois. 

The coureur des bois occupies a pecul- 
iar position im early Canadian history. 
He was often an outlaw, was not infre 
quently under pain of infamous punish- 
ment, even of death, was constantly the 
object of the severest strictures of Inten- 
dant and Governor, and was looked on 
with horror and terror by the quiet-going 
citizen. His life was one of constant 
danger and exposure. Cut off from all 
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companionship with his countrymen, he 
wandered through the trackless wilds 
from, Hudson Bay to La Belle Riviére, 
and the forests of the West were as fa- 
miliar to him as the streets of Montreal. 
He lived with the Indians, talked their 
language, dressed like them, hunted with 
them, and shared all their fortunes of the 
chase and the foray. He was bound to 
them by ties of marriage and kinship, 
and frequently lost his identity and the 
light veneer of civilization which he had 
inherited and acquired, His wanderings 
never attained the dignity of exploration, 
and his marvellous tales of unknown 
lands and imagined waters sometimes led 
the unwary clironicler into laughable ab- 
surdities. He was a constant anxiety to 
the authorities. While absent he might 
embroil neutral Indians; he was almost 
sure to corrupt their allies; he always in- 
terfered with the monopolists, and, if too 
severely pushed, might find an easy and 
more lucrative market at Orange or Man- 
hat. When he returned he brought all 
the license of the forest with him.  Fol- 
lowed by his train of white men and Ind- 
ians, he swept down the rapids of Lachine 
in his flotilla of canoes laden to the wa- 
ter’s edge with bales of beaver-skins 
worth one hundred good crowns apiece. 
The whole population turned out to wel- 
come the wanderers, and the little mar- 
ket- place, the present Custom - house 
Square, was soon filled to its utmost capa- 
city, and the fur trade was at its height. 
After an absence often extending over 
eighteen months, the pleasures of the 
town were tasted to the dregs. Weather- 
worn garments were doffed, and all the 
bravery of lace and velvet was donned. 
There were good eating, deep drinking, 
and high play until the broad pieces 
dwindled. Then the gold and lace and 
finery gradually disappeared, and the 
bird of passage took his flight north- 
ward or westward once more. Jn times 
of peace his industry and management 
filled the fur-traders’ stores; in time of 
war it was to his control and authority 
over the Indians that much of the suc- 
cess of the French arms was due. Near- 
ly every family in Canada had at times 
some member in the wandering brother- 
hood. Soldiers, sailors, gentle and com- 
mon, swelled the number of white men 
roaming through the unsettled parts of 
the country, and the freedom and excite- 
ment of the life were ever sufficient to 


render all punishment and _persuasi: 
ineffectual to prevent the evil. 

Dulhut passed the winter in and abo 
the head-waters of Lake Superior, a: 
in the early summer again set forth 
two canoes with four Frenchmen, and an 
Indian for guide. Coasting along the 
southern shore of Lake Superior, the: 
entered a river, now the Bois Brulé, abo 
eight leagues distant from the head of the 
lake. This they ascended to its rise, por 
taged over into a lake, and from there 
pushed on to the upper waters of the Mis 
sissippi. While Dulhut was making his 
way westward by an untrodden path, 
there was another white man whose face 
was turned towards the east, after a long 
year’s wanderings up and down the Mis 
sissippi, for the last three months a cap 
tive among the Sioux. This was the Re 
collet father of whom we caught a glimpse 
through the smoke and fire of that awful 
day at Seneffe. 

Louis Hennepin had had an adventu 
rous and roving life from the hour he left 
his father’s roof in the little town of Ath, 
in Hainault. He had followed the army 
of the Great Condé as chaplain, he had 
wandered afoot through Flanders and 
France, had listened to the tales of sailors 
at Dunkirk and Calais until he was ill 
with the stench of their vile tobacco and 
wild to see something of the marvels of 
the world over-seas. His wish was grati 
fied at last on the day he sailed for Cana- 
da on board the same ship with Cavalier 
de la Salle. He quarrelled with La Salle 
on the voyage by his interference on the 
occasion of a dance among the passengers, 
and La Salle qualified his conduct as that 
of ‘‘a pedagogue,” an insult which evi 
dently rankled, for Hennepin gives the 
story in all its amusing detail in one of 
his prefaces. 

After some experience among the Ind- 
ians, he joined La Salle in his expedition 
of 1678, but, separating from him, culmi- 
nated his adventures by being taken cap- 
tive by the Sioux, who adopted him into 
their tribe, and, in spite of his adoption, 
met with sufficiently rigorous treatment 
to cause him to sigh heartily for the flesh- 
pots of civilization once more. 

Dulhut reached the Mississippi with- 
out mishap, and there met an encamp- 
ment of Sioux, from whom he heard that 
there were white captives among their 
people two hundred and forty miles dis- 
tant, a tribe as warlike and bold as any of 
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dreaded Iroquois. He and his com- 

s were the only other white men in 

country within possible reach, and 

without a moment's hesitation he de- 
nined on their rescue. Leaving two 
iis men in the Indian camp to guard 
r goods, he set forth in a single canoe 
th the two others, and Sioux for 
ide and interpreter. For two whole 
ys and nights they journeyed without 
re sting excepting for hasty meals, until at 
ten o'clock on the morning of the third 

y Dulhut with followers 
marched into the camp of the Sioux con- 
taining over a thousand souls and boldly 
demanded the prisoners. 

Dulhut declared Hennepin to be his 
elder brother, roundly abused the Indians 
for their treatment of him and his fellow- 
prisoners, and there is no greater proof 
of his influence over the Indians than the 
fact that the prisoners were instantly sur- 
rendered, We can readily imagine how 
the grateful father poured forth the story 
of his adventures—probably the only. ac- 
curate and unembellished account he ever 
how the history and chances of La 
Salle’s expedition were discussed, how 
eagerly news of the outside world was 
asked for, aud we ‘‘ who live at home at 
ease’ may gather something of the isola- 
tion of such wanderers from the fact that 
neither of them knew the day of the 
month. The present and the immediate 
future seem to have been all-absorbing to 
them, for neither appears to have discov- 
ered that his companion had been present 
at Seneffe, while each mentions his own 
presence on that memorable day. 

After a week's repose in the Sioux vil- 
lage, Dulhut called a council, and setting 
forth their bad faith in the capture and 
ill treatment of the Recollet and his com- 
panions, called the tribe to account, and 
refused to receive the two calumets which 
he foreed them to offer, saying that he 
would not accept the peace pipe from a 
tribe who, having known him, received 
his peace -offerings and lived with the 
French for over a year, yet captured their 
people while on a visit. Each chief and 
warrior tried to excuse himself, but their 
excuses did not prevent Dulhut insisting 
that the Reeollet should return with him, 
as he held that to allow such an insult to 
pass would be fatal to the prestige of the 
French among the tribes. 

They were treated with every honor, 
and foreed to submit to the gastronomic 
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horrors of an Indian feast; the principal 
chief, Ouasicoudé, was firm in his admi 
ration and friendship, and when the time 
came they departed without interference, 
and retraced their course until they 
reached the Falls of St. Anthony. Here 
they found their first point of dissension, 
Some Indians had suspended two dresses 
of beaver-skins, richly worked with poreu- 
pine quills, as an offering to the Spirit of 
the Falls, and these one of the men de- 
clared would suit him to a nicety, that 
he intended take them, and cared 
neither for the Indians nor their super 
stitions. Dulhut, with his instincts of a 
gentleman, his respect for the feelings of 
the people amongst whom he had east his 
lot, and his knowledge of the sacredness , 
of such offerings, was indignant. He 
was so angry that if Hennepir had not 
prevented him he would have run the vi- 
olator through with his sword; but in 
spite of his protests the sacrilege was 
committed, and they continued their 
journey 


to 


Indians have a means of communiea- 
ting news which has never been satis- 
factorily explained. For example, Dulhut 
and Hennepin had news of each other's 
presence in the Sioux country about the 
same time, and in this case the story of 
the profanation was carried back to the 
Issati with the same rapidity with which 
the Frenchmen descended the Mississippi. 

There had been a stormy scene in the 
lodges when the theft and sacrilege was re- 
ported, and some of the chiefs urged that 
the Frenchmen should be followed and 
killed, But their friend and host, Ouasi- 
coudé, leaped into the middle of the tepee 
and brained the chief who proposed the 
revenge. However, the warriors were 
called together, and a fleet of canoes was 
soon in hot pursuit of the offenders. 

Our wanderers found buffalo in plenty, 
and stopped at the mouth of tle Wiscon- 
sin River to cure their beef, when three 
Indians arrived with news that the Issati 
were in pursuit to kill them. Hennepin 
knew that these messengers were friendly, 
but Dulbut was equally sure that they 
were spies, and two days later a fleet of 
sranoes, Which Hennepin numbers as one 
hundred and forty, came down bearing 
directly on their camp. 

All the men were greatly terrified, as 
they had every reason to be, and Henne- 
pin would persuade us that Dulhut shared 
the general panic, whilst he, the friar who 
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had been held in abject captivity by these 
very Indians, and was only rescued by 
Dulhut’s chivalrous championship, took 
the lead in this perilous juncture. He 
savs he advanced in a canoe with only 
two men, although Dulhut begged him to 
take three, and holding forth the peace 
pipe, boldly met the threatening Indians. 
They parted at his call for Ouasicoude, 
who was in their midst, and the chief and 
his former captive landed before Dulhut. 
Here Hennepin again assumed his old 
role of pedagogue. He informed Dulhut 
that his proffered embrace was contrary 
to Indian etiquette, which demanded that 
food should be set before the chief, and if 
he accepted, all would be well. The offer 
was accepted, and it is probable that res- 
titution was also made, although Henne- 
pin makes no mention of such a trifle, 
and only says that the Indians went 
southward on a war party, while the lit- 
tle band of Frenchmen proceeded on 
their journey until they arrived in safety 
at Green Bay. Here Hennepin found 
the Jesuit father Pierson, ‘‘son of the 
Royal Receiver in our town of Ath, in 
Hainault,” and with him renewed his boy- 
ish sport of skating. He returned to 
Frarce in 1682, and after publishing his 
first book, quarrelled with the French 
court and his order, was defrocked, re- 
wrote his work, which he dedicated to 
William IIT. of England, was forbidden 
to return to Canada, and our last glimpse 
of him is in the Convent of the Ara Ceeli 
at Rome, scheming for a new enterprise 
in the country of the Mississippi. 

His vanity leads him to belittle Dulhut’s 
services in his rescue in the most amusing 
manner. In his successive editions he 
gradually attains the courage of his im- 
aginings, until the reader is in doubt 
whether Dulhut had not more cause for 
rejoicing in their meeting than the Re- 
collet; but by a comparison of them all 
we can see that he was grateful in his 
own way, and had he been a man of 
more generous instincts, he could hardly 
have overestimated Dulhut’s sacrifices for 
his sake; for not only had Dulhut will- 
ingly braved the personal danger, but he 
turned his back on the discovery of a 
great salt sea lying west-northwest, prob- 
ably the Great Salt Lake in Utah, from 
which the Indians had brought him salt, 
and the news that it could be reached in 
twenty days’ travel. He was sufficiently 
equipped for the journey, he was on the 
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best of terms with the Indians, but he 
conceived his duty lay in the rescue of 
the unfortunate priest and his compan- 
ions. For them he unhesitatingly ex- 
pended his goods in presents, he risked 
his life without a thought, and, greatest 
of all, let an opportunity pass, which 
never again presented itself, of making 
his name as famous as it is now obscure. 

We have followed Dulhut’s career suf- 
ficiently closely to realize that he could 
have had but little time for commercial 
affairs of any importance, and although 
the Intendant shortly afterwards con- 
demns him as a captain of the cowrewrs 
des bois, we have Dulhut’s word that up 
to 1685 he never had a following of more 
than eight men on any of his expedi- 
tions. That he carried on such trade as 
he had time for in defiance of the order of 
the government there can be no doubt, 
but that he sent canoes southward to 
trade with the English, as alleged by the 
Intendant, is entirely another matter, and 
there is nothing in his recorded career to 
give the slightest color to the assertion. 
Indeed, the untiring energy of his life 
was directed in persuading and buying 
over the Western and Northern Indians 
to trade with Montreal, and in inter- 
cepting and defeating the designs of the 
English from the south and from Hud- 
son Bay. 

However, the complaint was so serious 
that Dulhut undertook a voyage to France 
during the summer of 1682, and success- 
fully represented his case to the minister 
at Versailles. He returned to Quebec the 
same year, and was one of the council as- 
sembled by the new Governor, La Barre, 
to decide on the course to be pursued to- 
wards the Iroquois. 

The council over, he again set out for 
the West, and the next year put the post 
of Michilimackinac in thorough repair to 
receive its new garrison of thirty men 
under La Durantaye, and made strenu- 
ous and successful efforts to prevent the 
Northern Indians from trading with the 
English of Hudson’s Bay. 

The Kamanistiquia had long been look- 
ed on by Dulhut as an important point, 
being the place of meeting of the North- 
ern and Western Indians, and in this same 
year he built a fort about three miles 
further up than the Fort William of our 
day. Fort Kamanistiquia—or Fort Du- 
lhut, as it was also called—outlasted the 
French dominion, and was the first point 
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to which the traders of a hundred years 
since pushed their ventures westward 
from Michilimackinac when the fur trade 
revived after the cession of Canada. 

The new Governor pitched upon Cava- 
lier de la Salle as the author of French 
lawlessness in the West, complained that 
he lorded it over the Indians, interfered 
with and pillaged other traders who car- 
ried permits, and conducted himself as if 
he held the country for himself alone. 
Accordingly he ordered Olivier Morel de 
la Durantaye, an ex-captain of the Cham- 
bellay Regiment, then in command at 
Michilimackinac, to repair to Fort St. 
Louis, in the Illinois, nominally to stop 
all illegal trading by unlicensed rovers, 
to suppress the use of spirits, but in reali- 
ty to watch over the movements of La 
Salle, and, if the charges proved true, to 
place him under arrest. 

With La Durantaye he sent as lieuten- 
ant Chevalier Louis Henry de Baugy, a 
young gentleman of an ancient and hon- 
orable house of Berri, and commander of 
a troop of dragoons, who had arrived in 
Canada the previous year. The cheva- 


lier left Quebec on the 23d of April, 1683, 


to join his chief at Michilimackinac, and 
being favored by the weather, only took « 
week to reach Montreal. Here he waited 
for the arrival of the Governor, charmed by 
the natural beauty of the place, but disgust- 
ed with the jealousies of its inhabitants— 
“un asses beau monde, mais tous de si 
mechant accord que personne ne se voit.” 

He made his first experiments in the 
matter of bark canoes, ‘‘ ces petites ma- 
schines,” and soon learned to handle a 
paddle. He got away by the 12th of May, 
and after a hard struggle to the Bout de 
I'lle, crossed the Lake of Two Mountains, 
and made his way up the Ottawa north- 
ward and westward, with the usual ex- 
perience of rapids and portages, skirted 
along the shores of Lake Huron,.and so 
on to the mission station, where he was 
received with a warm welcome but scanty 
fare by the Jesuits in charge. 

“The Jesuit fathers have made life 
pleasant enough,” he writes, *‘ although 
their fare is abominable, as they have 
neither bread nor wine nor meat, but 
only a little ground Indian-corn, which 
they cook in water with a little fish. This 
is the kind of life we lead. When it may 
please the Lord to send in a better we 
will welcome it.” 

La Durantaye and M. de Baugy set 
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forth on their unwelcome mission, yt 
the chevalier was apparently alone when 
he met La Salle within fourteen leagues 
of his destination. It must have been an 
embarrassing position for the young of 
ficer; but La Salle, recognizing that he 
was acting under orders of his superior 
courteously gave him a letter to Henri de 
Tonti, his lieutenant at the fort, entreat- 
ing him to receive his guest gracious], 
and endeavor to live with him in all ami 
ty, while he journeyed eastward to repre- 
sent his wrongs and obtain redress. 

Henri de Tonti, La Salle’s one devoted 
friend, an officer of good Italian fami 
and a cousin of our Gresollon Dulhut, 
received the chevalier, yielded up his fort 
to him in obedience to the Gévernor’s or 
ders, speaks of him in high terms, saved 
the fort side by side with him a few 
months later, and when reinstated, the 
following year, paid a graceful compli- 
ment to M. de Baugy’s character. 

Meantime La Salle had continued lis 
journey, and leaving Canada, arrived in 
France, galled and impatient under his 
wrongs, complaining bitterly of friend 
and foe indiscriminately, and especially 
of his rival in the West, Gresollon Du 
Ihut. But Dulhut was occupied at this 
time with far more serious work than in 
fringing on La Salle’s privileges. La Du 
rantaye had left him in command at Mi 
chilimackinac, and news was brought of 
the murder of two Frenchmen the 
shores of Lake Superior. 

At this time Dulhut held the most im 
portant post in the Northwest, surround 
ed by tribes on whose faithfulness lie 
could rely so long as he commanded their 
respect. The murder had been committed 
within his territory, and he held it imper 
ative that the culprits should be rigorous 
ly dealt with. The murderers were un 
doubtedly the Indian Achiganaga, lis 
sons, or another savage whom the French 
called Folle Avoine, all men of impor- 
tance among the tribes. 

Hearing that Folle Avoine had arrived 
at the Sault Ste. Marie, accompanied by 
fifteen families of Sauteurs, Dulhut deter 
mined on prompt action, undeterred by 
the fact that the culprit was in the midst 
of his friends and allies. The Frencli at 
the Sault were only twelve in number, 
and dared not make the arrest, as tie 
Sauteurs declared they would not allow 
them ‘‘to redden the land of their fathers 
with the blood of their brothers.” 
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Dulhut, recognizing this as a turning- 
point in his influence, set forth at break 
of day with only six Frenchmen and the 
Jesuit father Enjalran. When within a 
league of the village he disembarked, sent 
the eanoe forward with four men, and, ac- 
companied by the priest, the Chevalier 
de Fourcille, and La Cardonniére, struck 
through the wood, arrested Folle Avoine 
in the midst of his friends, and set a guard 
of six men over him night and day. 

This important step accomplished, he 
called a council of all the Indians in the 
place, boldly declared that they must sep- 
arate the innocent from the guilty, as he 
did not wish the whole nation to suffer; 
if any intended to shield Folle Avoine, let 
them step~ Jorth, and they would see he 
did not fear them enough to prevent him 
from doing his duty. The Indians held 
several councils, to all of which Dulhut 
was invited, but their only object was to 
exculpate Folle Avoine. They all accused 
Achiganaga and his sons of the murder; 
assuring themselves that Péré, whom Du- 
lhut had sent out for the purpose, would 
never be able to arrest them, and that he 
and his detachment would be destroyed. 

But no persuasions or threats could 
move Dulhut, who answered that he would 
not believe Folle Avoine on oath, and 
would detain him until convinced of the 
facts, when, if he proved innocent, he 
would be released; that he was not anx- 
ious as to the fate of Péré or of the other 
Frenchmen, and that he would have the 
murderers, dead or alive. This was the 
strain of his replies during the three days 
the councils lasted, and at ten in the morn- 
ing he embarked with his prisoner and a 
guard of only twelve Frenchmen to show 
those who boasted of a rescue that he did 
not fear them. 

Reports came that Achiganaga was 
gathering his tribe together, ostensibly 
for a war party, but in reality to protect 
himself against arrest, and Dulhut lived 
betwixt hope and fear for the safety of 
Péré. It was drawing towards the end of 
November, and the winter was fast cut- 
ting them off from the outside world; the 
short days came and went without news, 
and the situation became more and more 
critical, until one night Dulhut was 
aroused by a joyous clamor to welcome 
Péré, who bore news that he had Achi- 
ganaga and four of his sons fast prisoners 
in the woods only four leagues distant. 
He had followed the Indian custom and 


arrested all the relatives of the murderers, 
but had released the youngest son of Achi- 
ganaga, a boy of thirteen, and sent him 
back to tell his tribe and the Sauteurs 
that ‘‘if any one wished to complain, he 
would await them with a firm foot.” At 
break of day Péré set off again in a canoe 
with four men, and at two in the after- 
noon arrived with his prisoners, whom 
Duluth locked up in a room in his own 
quarters under a strong guard. 

The following day proceedings were 
begun; Dulhut summoned all the chiefs 
and elders to appear, and gave Folle 
Avoine the privilege of choosing two of 
his relations to plead for him. He exam- 
ined him and the two eldest sons of Achi- 
ganaga separately, and as Folle Avoine 
accused the father of being indirectly ac- 
cessory to the murder, he brought him in 
and confronted the four. The two sons 
and Folle Avoine accused each other of 
committing the murder, without deny- 
ing they were participators. Achiganaga 
stoutly denied any knowledge of their 
design, and on appealing to the others to 
declare if he had counselled them to kill 
the Frenchmen, they all answered ‘‘ no.” 

The confrontation had completely sur- 
prised the prisoners, and all the chiefs 
cried out, ‘‘It is enough ; you accuse your- 
selves; the French are masters of your 
bodies.” 

It was another matter, however, to get 
the chiefs and elders to consent to the 
execution of the murderers. They met 
Dulhut’s representations with an ominous 
silence, and finally forced him into saying 
he would consult with his companions 
and let them know the result. 

His position was a very delicate one. 
The Indians present, though convinced of 
the guilt of the murderers, gave no sign 
of what their action would be in the event 
of a death-sentence being carried out, 


while those at Kiaonan openly declared - 


they would wreak their vengeance on the 
French if the prisoners were not released. 
All the French in the country could not 
make a successful defence in the event of 
a general rising, and their lives seemed to 
be balanced against the fate of Folle 
Avoine and the two brothers. Dulhut 
had no precedent to guide or justify his 
decision, but determined that Folle Avoine 
and the elder of the brothers should be 
shot, holding that the safety of every 
Frenchman in the country depended not 
on the release of the prisoners, but on the 
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carrying out of the evident course of jus- 
tice,in which he was supported by all 
present. 

He returned to the council with his 
followers, amongst whom were Legar- 
deur de Repentigny, Dailleboust de Man- 
thet, Péré, and others, and told the Ind- 
ians of their decision. ‘It was a hard 
stroke for them all,” he says, ‘‘for none 
of them believed I would undertake it.” 

Two of the chiefs made a strong appeal 
for the lives of the prisoners, to which 
Dulhut replied that ‘‘ had they been pris- 
oners of war, he would gladly release 
them, but as murderers they must die; 
they knew well he loved all men, but 
feared none so greatly as to prevent him 
carrying out his orders.” An hour later 
he put himself at the head of his forty- 
two followers, and in sight of over four 
hundred savages, and within two hun- 
dred paces of their encarapment, saw the 
sentence carried out. 

It appears inconceivable that there 
could be two opinions as to his conduct, 
and yet the Intendant wilfully misinter- 
prets it, severely condemning him for his 
rashness; and the King, in writing to the 
Governor in July, 1684, states that all the 
trouble with the Indians seems to have 
arisen from Dulhut’s conduct in this af- 
fair. But the King had before him not 
only the Intendant’s complaint, but also 
that of La Salle, then in high favor, and 
who, ever jealous of Dulhut’s success, 
and suspicious of his motives, writes that 
‘*the man named Dulhut, well known as 
the commander of the cowreurs des bois, 
had been sent to his fort of St. Louis 
with M. de la Durantaye and the Cheva- 
lier de Baugy to carry off the peltries of 
the Indians whom he had induced to 
gather there for trade.” In this he was 
totally wrong, as we have seen, but it is 
not the only instance of La Salle’s en- 
mity. Ina long letter written in August, 
1682, he denies that Dulhut ever rescued 
Hennepin, or explored a foot of country 
which was not well known before; but 
throughout the animus is so evident that 
the letter carries but little weight. 

In looking back over the lives of the 
two men it is tempting to speculate on 
what might have happened had they met 
and understood each other. It is doubt- 
ful whether they knew each other per- 
sonally. The first definite trace we find 
of Dulhut in Canada is in 1674, when La 
Salle had just returned from France, 


where he had so successfully represented 
his claims that he received his letters of no- 
blesse and the seigniory of Fort Frontenac. 
and at once set out to take command of 
this important point. Dulhut left Mon 
treal for the West in 1678, and as his for 
tune led him towards the north, and that 
of La Salle towards the mouth of the 
Mississippi, it is quite probable they never 
saw each other. La Salle’s contemptu 
ous mention of him to the King is no 
evidence that he was not fully aware that 
Dulhut was an officer and a gentleman, 
for La Salle had an unhappy style when 
he came to treat of people whose interests 
clashed with his own. He claimed all 
the advantages of the undiscovered coun- 
try on the border-land of which he had 
trod, and complained bitterly of the 
young officer who, as daring as himself, 
pursued his discoveries and advantages 
regardless of the claims which La Salle 
considered as personal and inviolate. 

Had their lines fallen together, the tra- 
gic failure of La Salle’s life might have 
been prevented; for Dulhut, who pos- 
sessed every personal quality which dis- 
tinguished La Salle, added to these the in- 
valuable gift of an almost instinctive rec 
ognition of the best course of action in 
difficult positions, and that wonderful in 
tuition which we express by the word tact. 
His judgment of men was superior to that 
of La Salle, who was singularly unfortu- 
nate in his selection of followers, and in- 
variably so in the expression of his feel- 
ings. With the information which we now 
possess it is impossible to assert Dulhut’s 
title as the first explorer of the North- 
west. We know that Hennepin is unre- 
liable in many instances, and tliat he 
claims the credit of having led Dulhut 
up beyond the head-waters of the Missis- 
sippi to the village of the Issati; but, on 
the other hand, the Recollet father Le 
Clercq says that ‘Sieur du Lhut,a man 
of talent and experience, opened a way 
to the missionaries and the gospel in 
many different nations, turning toward 
the north of that lake [Superior].... He 
advanced as far as the lake of the Issati, 
called Lake Buade, from the family name 
of M. de Frontenac.” However, we do 
not need to urge any such point in estab- 
lishing Dulhut’s claims to our regard as 
a type of the man of his day. 

His services as a leader of the Indians 
were frequently recognized, and were more 
than once called into play in times of 
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danger. With La Durantaye and Nicolas 
Perrot, the coureur des bois, he raised the 
Sauteurs and Outaouais for M. de !a Barre, 
and marched to meet him ‘at the head of 
five hundred fighting-men: But the ex- 
pedition proved a farce, and only resulted 
in the humiliating peace of ‘‘ La Famine,” 
by which the Iroquois would not even 
bind themselves to respect the allies of the 
French. La Barre was replaced by Denon- 
ville, who at once made efforts to meet the 
Indian difficulty. In Navember, 1685, he 
wrote to Dulhut for information, request- 
ing him to come down and confer person- 
ally, but he was so far up in the wilds 
that he could not éxpect to see him before 
the following July. : 

In the mean time Father Enjalran had 
been in Montreal and seen the Governor, 
who again wrote to Dulhut in June, say- 
ing that his presence was more necessary 
in the West among the Outaouais, and 
appointed Nicolas Perrot to succeed him 
at Michilimackinae. Dulhut was to pro- 
ceed to Detroit, and there build a fort, for 
which he was to have a garrison of fifty 
men. He was to leave the fort in com- 
mand of a lieutenant with twenty men, 
return to Michilimackinae, receive thirty 
men from M. de la Durantaye, and return 
to Detroit with permission to trade on his 
private account. Father Enjalran was to 
communicate instructions concerning the 
Illinois, and Dulhut was to be particular 
in his conduct towards the Iroquois so 
long as they did not openly interfere. 
The Governor evidently confided fully in 
Dulhut’s discretion, and speaks in flatter- 
ing terms of his brother La Tourette, 
whom he qualifies as ‘‘ an intelligent lad,” 
and recommends Dulhut to keep him be- 
side him. 

So Dulhut built his post in obedience to 
his orders, but had to garrison and victual 
it at his own expense, as government sup- 
plies were slow in forth-coming. Denon- 
ville, although greatly superior to M. de 
la Barre both by birth and military edu- 
cation, was equally unable to adapt him- 
self to his position, and he had an oppo- 
nent in the English Governor Dongan, 
whose grasp and ambition were far be- 
yond his own. Dongan saw the great 
trade of the North slowly drifting down 
its natural channel to the French colo- 
nies, and conceived a juncture possible 
between the English provinces in the 
South and Hudson Bay; this, of course, 
was only feasible by way of Lake Huron. 


Denonville recognized the only possibility 
for Dongan’s attempt, and so created Du- 


lhut’s post at Detroit. Dongan had already | 
sent out fifty men on the chance of push-— 


ing through, but on hearing of Dulhut’s 
establishment sent on a re-enforcement of 
one hundred and fifty more, and contin- 
ued his efforts strenuously, all of which 
Dulhut suecessfully held in check dur- 
ing the two years that his post existed. 
In the mean time his uncle, M. Jacques 
Patron, had not forgotten his personal 
interest, and had ventured westward to 
convince himself of the value of the se- 
curities he held against his advances. 
But Dulhut was too busy conciliating 
and attracting the Indians about his post 
for the forth-coming expedition to have 
any more satisfactory evidence of his 
progress to show his uncle than his stock- 
ades. So the merchant travelled north- 
ward, saw the post of Michilimackinac, 
and doubtless that of Kamanistiquia, into 
the strengthening of which his much- 
loved money had gone, with but slight 
prospect of any immediate return. He 
forthwith returned to Montreal, and at 
once instituted a suit against his nephew 
for the recovery of over eleven thousand 
livres, advances made, and early in the 
following year obtained judgment; but 
as Dulhut’s friend, the Sieur Dupré, rep- 
resented that his principal was on a long 
voyage in the service of the King, the 
execution of the judgment was suspended 
until the next autumn. 

Again the Indians were to be raised, 
but not only did Tonti fail in his attempt 
among the Illinois, but it was only by the 
greatest efforts that La Durantaye, Du- 
lhut, and the Jesuit missionaries prevented 
the Outaouais and Hurons from joining 
the Iroquois. 

Finally they succeeded in raising over 
four hundred braves, with whom, and one 
hundred and sixty Frenchmen, they set 
forth to meet the troops. On the way a 
considerable band of English traders, un- 
der the command of Major Gregory, was 
intercepted, their goods were confiscated, 
and distributed between the captors, while 
the prisoners were brought in triumph to 
Niagara. Here they joined the expedi- 
tion, which was divided into two columns, 
one in command of the Governor, with 
Dulhut and his Indians in advance, and 
the other in command of M. de Calliére, 
the Governor of Montreal, with La Duran- 
taye and Tonti in the van. 
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The expedition was admirably planned, 
but during their march they found only 
burned and deserted villages, destroyed 
crops, and but little opposition to their 
progress other than that presented by the 
incessant heat, mosquitoes, and weariness 
of their route. 

There was but little fighting, without 
heavy loss on either side, the principal 
sufferer among the French being Father 
Enjalran, who had accompanied the 
Western Indians as much to secure their 
faithfulness as in his quality of mission- 
ary, and who, jealous of his reputation for 
courage as a ‘‘black robe,” was in the 
thick of the skirmish, where he received a 
painful wound. The few crops left were 
destroyed, a prisoner picked up here and 
there, and a fort built near Niagara, which 
was garrisoned, and left in command of 
M. de Troyes. All this was trivial 
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may have been due to the fancy of some 
coureur des bois, as already suggested. 
La Hontain had received his congé to 
return to France, but the Marquis de 
Denonville was anxious to send a de 
tachment of regulars to the West, com 
manded by an officer who was familiar 
with the Indians and knew their la 
guage, and so chose the young Baron for 
this purpose. Swallowing his disappoint 
ment as best he might, he set to work to 
carry out his orders. He was thoroughly 
pleased with his stalwart soldiers, his 
new commodious canoes, and, most of all, 
with his travelling companions—Greso 
lon Dulhut, ‘‘a gentleman of Lyons, whio 
has many good parts, and has rendered 
important services to the King and the 
country,” and Dulhut’s cousin, Henri de 
Tonti, ‘‘the Man with the Iron Hand.” 
They set out on their western course, 
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of a large number of friendly Iroquois, of 
whom the survivors, some sixty warriors, 
were sent to France to serve as galley- 
slaves. Denonville had acted under 
what he conceived to be his orders in this 
matter, but it is hardly possible that the 
King intended his directions to include 
any but the prisoners taken in open war. 

At last all was finished, and every one 
anxious to return to the colony, and none 
more so than a young Bernais gentleman 
who had important claims to lay before 
the minister at home. This was Armand 
Louis de Lorndarec, Baron de la Hontain 
et Herléche, a captain in the troops of the 
marine, who had come out to Canada as a 
lad of sixteen in 1683, and had seen a good 
deal of Indian life on his hunting expedi- 
tions. Now the Baron kept a journal in 
the form of letters, and of all the memoirs 
touching on Canada it is in his alone that 
we find anything of the personality of the 
writer, and catch traces of the lighter, 
laughing, half-mocking style <vhich has 
made French memoirs so vivid and truth- 
ful in presenting the life of the day. His 
journal has given dire offence, especially 
in one particular, namely, ‘‘ les filles du 
roy,” to later and graver chroniclers, but 
on this delicate point his statements are 
fully borne out by the Chevalier de Bau- 
gy. There has also been an unjust desire 
to underrate the value of his work, on 
account of his marvellous journey up la 
Riviére Longue, which might have been 
the route to China, had it existed ; but this 


reached the head of upward navigation 
he espied a canoe descending, manned by 
Indians, with a white man seated high 
in the stern in command. The canoe ran 
swiftly into shore under his guiding pad 
dle, and, sure of a welcome from his fel- 
low-countrymen, the young voyageur 
sprang to land, and announced himself 
as Gresollon de la Tourette, Dulhut’s 
younger brother. He had left his post, 
Fort La Tourette, which he had built on 
the shore of Lake Nipigon, to join the ad 
vancing forces and strike a blow for the 
freedom of the Western tribes, but could 
only mingle his regrets with his compan 
ions’ at the result. After a rest with his 
brother, he descended to Montreal to re 
port the state of the Northern and West- 
ern Indians to the Governor. 

The Baron pushed on to Niagara, was 
so much impressed with the wonders of 
the cataract that he estimated its heig)it 
at seven or eight hundred feet, and its 
breadth at about a mile and a half, and 
described its marvels above and below. 
When they arrived at Detroit they found 
Dulhut’s coureurs des bois, who were left 
in charge of the post, delighted at tle 
prospect of relief from the monotony of 
garrison life, and the moment they were 
replaced by the soldiers they took their 
way by land and water to renew their 
wanderings with their scarcely less sav- 
age allies. 

Dulhut and Tonti remained for a few 
days with the new commandant, and 
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when they resumed their journey pre- 
sented him with a great roll of Brazilian 
tobacco, assuring him it was worth all 
his goods put together for the purpose of 
barter; and La Hontain expansively says, 
‘‘T will be under obligation to him my life 
long, but I greatly fear he will not be 
paid better for it by the Treasurer of the 
Marine than for a thousand other expen- 
ditures which he has made for the King.” 

Dulhut’s services during the expedi- 
tion were fully recognized by the Govern- 
or, who reported him in his despatches as 
deserving marked reward; but mere men- 
tion was without avail for a man who 
did not command influence at court, and 
both La Barre’s and Denonville’s recom- 
mendations were without result. Wenow 
lose sight of our adventurer for nearly 
two years, until La Hontain meets him at 
Michilimackinace. 

In the mean time things had been go- 
ing badly in the colony; all that had been 
gained with the Iroquois under the firm 
and fearless rule of Frontenac had been 
lost during the seven years of feeble or ill- 
directed efforts of La Barre and Denon- 
ville. The expedition of 1687, begun with 
so much display and high promise, had 
been as fruitless as his predecessor’s at- 
tempt, and Denonville was in the painful 
position of a brave man who realizes he 
is incompetent to face the difficulties of a 
position for which he is unfitted by train- 
ing and inclination. 

But there had been more than mere 
mismanagement and failure with the Iro- 
quois. The treacherous capture of the Iro- 
quois braves at Niagara was a wrong 
which could hardly escape some attempt 
at retribution, and the retribution did 
not come without warning. Louis Ata- 
viata, a friendly Indian, informed De- 
nonville, then at Montreal with his wife, 
that preparations were being made for an 
attack on the colony; but the only re- 
sult was a conference with the Jesuits, 
who, Catalogne bitterly says, ‘‘ appeared 
to be the only ones in his confidence,” 
and they persuaded him to give no cre- 
dence to the report. 

Then the blow fell. On the night of 
the 4th of August, 1689, during a terrific 
storm of rain and hail, a band of fourteen 
hundred Iroquois crossed the lake and 
surprised the sleeping inhabitants of the 
settlement at Lachine, murdered men, 
women, and children with every diabol- 
ical horror that can be conceived, burned 
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and tortured ninety hapless captives, 
killed the cattle, and sacked or destroyed 
every building in the place. 

When the breathless messenger rushed 
into Montreal at daybreak that August 
morning, and the cannon thundered out 
its note of alarm, it awakened into terror 
a population disorganized and disheart- 
ened by the reverses of the half-hearted 
efforts during the past years and the in- 
capacity of their leader. The gates were 
closed and barricaded, and although Gé- 
deon de Catalogne, the engineer, at once 
called for volunteers, both he and his 
twenty men were forbidden to leave the 
town for the rescue of men and women 
who were even then undergoing torture 
and outrage which sicken one to think of. 

M. de Subercase, then in garrison at 
Verdun, acted without waiting for orders, 
and set forth at the head of a troop of 
eager volunteers composed of soldiers and 
civilians; but M. de Vaudreuil was forth- 
with despatched by the Governor with the 
most positive orders to prevent an en- 
counter with the enemy; and, despite his 
indignant protests, Suberease was forced 
to return, although an officer and a few 
soldiers sent in advance brought back 
three prisoners, and the news that the Iro- 
quois were lying drunk in the woods after 
their victory. 

There was a little skirmishing near 
Fort Rolland; the surgeon was captured, 
but rescued again; Le Moyne de Lon- 
gueuil had his arm shattered by a musket- 
ball; the fort was abandoned, and slowly 
and despondently the little command re- 
turned to the demoralized town. 

During the next two montlis the elated 
enemy hovered around Montreal, while 
there were scores of men within her walls 
held in shameful inactivity by those who 
should have taken the lead. Day after 
day fugitives straggled in with fresh tales 
of horror and devastation, and night after 
night the inhabitants waited for the attack 
on the town, when the news came that 
Frontenac was returning as Governor, and 
with him Hector de Calliére—that gouty, 
choleric, and impetuous gentleman so like 
his master. 

With the magic of their names hope 
revived, and something of the old spirit 
breathed again. Denonville had left for 
Quebec, and from the far West came 
Gresollon Dulhut with his companion 
Dailleboust de Manthet and a following of 
coureurs des bois. 
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They had faced Indians too often to be 
deterred by any odds, however great; be- 
sides the distress of the immediate coun- 
try, they knew that their comrades were 
on their way down the Ottawa from the 
Northwest, and their lives and dearly 
earned peltries were in imminent danger 
from the Iroquois, who lay in force at the 
entrance of the Ottawa River into the 
Lake of Two Mountains. 

Something must be done at once; so, 
with thirty picked men, to whom every 
trick and ruse of the savage was a famil- 
iar experience, Dulhut and Dailleboust de 
Manthet left for the upper end of the 
island. From here they crossed the lake 
and headed for the outlet of the Ottawa. 
When within sight the men were ordered 
to lie down, with the exception of two or 
three, who paddled slowly onward. 

As expected, they were soon discovered 
by the lurking Iroquois, who, seeing the 
heavily laden boats making for the river 
mouth, put forth in four canoes, with 
seven or eight braves in each, to intercept 
the supposed voyageurs with their loads 
of provisions and goods. 

The French at once turned and pretend- 
ed to fly; and on the Indians pushed, as- 
sured of an easy victory. They rapidly 
overtook the retreating canoes; and when 
within pistol-shot there was a sharp 
quick call from Dulhut, and the flying 
canoes wheeled round, crowded with 
Frenchmen, to face the astonished sav- 
ages, who were so disconcerted that their 
volley, even at such close quarters, was 
perfectly harmless. Not a shot was fired 
on the part of the French. Each man, 
paddle in hand, was straining every nerve 
and muscle; each canoe was in pursuit of 
one of the enemy, jumping half its length 
under the fierce strokes; and, once along- 
side, an old trick of the coureur des bois 
was brought into play—three of the ene- 
my’s canoes were overturned, and the 
Indians hurled shrieking into the lake. 
With a yell of triumph, up went every 
paddle, and then down they crashed, 
splitting brain-pan and brain, until the 
waters were crimson with the blood of 
the drowning savages. Then, the first 
madness of the slaughter having passed, 
the few Iroquois who survived were 
dragged into the canoes and thrown at 
the victors’ feet, while cheer after cheer 
rang out and echoed back from the sur- 
rounding hills, although one of the ene- 
my’s canoes had escaped in safety. 


Back they came in noisy triumph, stop 
ping to rest and tell their joyful news a 
the fort at Boisbrillant, then down the. 
river past the blackened ruins of what 
had been Lachine, down the wild rapids 
that could not carry them too swiftly to 
the welcome which awaited them. — 

All the inhabitants were gathered oy 
the beach before la Porte du March/ 
There were officers and soldiers of the 
garrison in their uniforms of white and 
blue, swarthy woodsmen in all the ex 
travagance of holiday attire, citizens ri 
valling them in colors, priests in black, 
and friendly Indians in almost a state of 
nature; men, women, and children, al] 
excited, cheering and shouting to wel 
come in the three canoes filled with ex 
ultant Frenchmen, with three Indians 
bound and sullen at their feet. 

White men and savage allies alike de 
manded that the captives should be burned 
alive as a reprisal for the horrors of La 
chine, and the general sentence was car 
ried out, as Catalogne records. 


Montreal had changed in many respects 
since Dulhut had left and renounced his 
citizenship. It was now walled in, and 
his old home stood next to Porte Si 
Francois, at the eastern end of St. Paul 
Street. The old fort at Pointe a Calliére 
had disappeared, the parish church was 
erected in the new Place d’Armes, a new 
seminary had been built, and many other 
houses surpassing his in size and preten- 
sion stood within and without the walls. 
His old friend Bizard was married, and 
occupied the next house to his uncle 
Patron’s, at the corner of St. Paul and St. 
Vincent streets; he was town major, and 
had grown fat and quarrelsome. 

In 1691 Jacques Patron finished lis 
fur-trading and lawsuits forever, and 
when his will was read Dulhut was left 
out and the estate bequeathed to his bro- 
ther, La Tourette. Dulhut remained in 
Montreal, and purchased a lot of ground 
facing on St. Charles Street (which to-day 
forms the eastern side of Jacques Cartier 
Square), behind his uncle’s garden. o 
recognition of his services had ever reacii 
ed him; his old enemy the gout was in- 
creasing in its attacks,and probably forced 
him into inactivity. 

In the summer of 1695 he joined Fron- 
tenac’s expedition against the Iroquois, 
and accompanied it westward as far as 
Fort Frontenac, to the command of which 
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he was appointed, and evidently remain- 
ed there; for during the winter of 1696-7 
we know that all were reported well at 
the fort with the exception of Dulhut, 
who was again suffering from gout. 

In February, 1697, his long-delayed 
promotion came, and he was appointed to 
the captaincy of the regiment made va- 
cant by the death of the unfortunate 
Chevalier de Crisaffy, and in 1700 we find 
him in charge of Fort Rolland, at Lachine. 
But his days of exploration and advent- 
ure were over; an active life was impos- 
sible for a man so crippled and exposed 
to constant suffering; when he gave up 
command at Fort Frontenac he went 
westward again to Detroit, where he was 
succeeded by De Tonti in 1707, and from 
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W HEN we cross the Libyan Desert we 

come to a more marked type of the 
so-called Arabian than we find in either 
Morocco, Algeria, or Tunis. The first 
thing which strikes you in Egypt is the 
high-earried tail. The close-hugged tail 
which to such a degree disfigures the 
otherwise admirable mount on the west 
of the Libyan Desert is here replaced by 
the fine upright haunch and high-set tail 
which we have so long admired in art. 
The whole bearing of the animal is alter- 
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this onward we lose sight of him. Where 
he wandered, what he did, the manner of 
his death, and where the worn body was 
laid in the rest which death alone cou 
bring, are to us unknown. 

The mystery of the Great West, which 
he did so much to penetrate, guards the 
secret of the death and resting-place of 
this gallant gendarme de la garde dy 
Roy. 

The last mention of Daniel de Greso! 
lon, Sieur du L’hut, is in a letter from 
M. de Vaudreuil to the Minister, dated 
1710, wherein he refers to his death as 
having taken place during the previous 
winter; and his comment thereon mig\it 
serve as an epitaph for this typical ad 
venturer—‘‘ He was a very honest man.” 


| 
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ed by this one feature. One would scarce- 
ly credit the change. It is not the arti 
ficial tail of commerce, produced at such 
a cost in pain and sacrifice in looks for 
the delectation of our ultra-fashionables; 
it is the same fine tail you see bred for in 
Kentucky. The reason why the tail of 
the Spanish horse is carried so close is 
that he is of Moorish origin. It is im- 
possible to determine the exact line of de- 
marcation in race or breeding which sep 
arates the close-carried from the high-set 
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tail, or to give the raison d’étre of either, 
but the Libyan Desert is the geographical 
line of separation. It suffices to call the 
horses on the west of the desert Barbs, 
those on the east Arabians. The Go- 
dolphin Arabian, one of the progenitors 
of the English thoroughbred, was really 
a Barb, and had this low croup and tail. 

A low-carried tail is sometimes climat- 
ic. I have been told by horse-breeders 
on our Western plains that if for two or 
three generations the horses have been 
compelled to turn their backs to the win- 
ter blizzards and hug their tails from 
cold, the best of natural tails will droop. 
As a rule, a severe climate produces a low 
tail, a hot climate a high one. But this 
does not meet the case of the Barb. 

The horse came into Egypt with the 
Hyksos or shepherd kings less than 1700 
years B.C. Previous to that time asses 
were the only specimens of the genus 
equus. No horse figures on the early 
monuments of Egypt. The modern horse 
of Egypt is a more recent importation— 
also from the shepherd kings of to-day, 
the pastoral princes of the desert. This 


animal has a very uniform type. You 
see them of all sizes, from the polo pony 
to the heavy carriage-horse, but the type 
remains. If mixed, the strong Arabian 
blood predominates in the look of the off- 
spring. In other countries horses vary 
both in size and kind. You have every- 
thing from a Shelty to a Percheron, each 
distinct in type as well as size. In Egypt 
the type is constant. The head is small, 
the face intelligent and kind, but not gen- 
erally as fine and bony as one anticipates. 
The perfect head is as rare as the perfect 
horse. The neck is rather short and full 
in front, with good crest and fairly fine 
throttle; by no means as clean as the 
thoroughbred’s, but more prettily cut. 
The crest is full, the withers low, but 
shoulder sloping, the barrel round and 
well coupled to a nearly perfect haunch. 
Looked at from front or rear, the horse 
has not as much breadth as we like, but 
one sees far fewer weedy-looking horses 
than west of the desert. The legs and 
feet are as good as can be. Even the old 
broken-down hacks have no windgalls. 
Nor does one often see a lame horse. In- 
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finite stress is laid on good legs. As the 
Arabian legs are uniformly good, when- 
ever a horse shows blemishes or strains 
in them he is considered unsafe to buy. 
With usa horse with a few windpuffs is 
by no means to be condemned. They 
rarely interfere, but overreach when 
taught to trot, as they now are by the 
English, or for the Anglomaniaes by the 
Arabs. The footis neither too much like 
the mule’s nor too flat. It is round, rath- 
er high, and with naturally a good frog. 
That horror of our climate, scratches, is 
not often seen in the dry air of Egypt, 
but the practice of hobbling often scores 
the fetlocks permanently. The shoe of 
the Arab horse in Egypt is the plate with 
a small hole in the middle—a bungling 
apology for a shoe. In Cairo the Euro- 
pean shoe is gaining in use; among the 
Arabs the old plate still prevails, but it is 
less bad than among the Syrian Bedouins. 
The cut on page 627 shows a very fair 
type of the average Arabian bought by 
the English officers or residents in Cairo. 
The officer's seat is excellent, but a hole 
more of leather would improve it. 


The Arabian is unquestionably good as 
a goer; but in a country where there is 
neither fence, hedge, ditch, nor other di- 
vision of the fields, one can scarcely ex- 


pect a horse to jump. There is, however, 
a jump recorded to have been taken by 
one Ragh-Ap (or Amin Bey) at the time 
of the massacre of the Mamelukes, which 
in these days of prize-jumping is certainly 
worth a notice, whether credited or not. 
In order to escape from the massacre, this 
man headed his Arabian for the edge of 
the cliff, where now stands the Citadel of 
Cairo. The noble animal never paused, 
but, conscious of his master’s peril, took 
the leap, a most prodigious one, and land- 
ed—the fact is well authenticated by tlie 
footprints in the stone shown by pious 
and horse-loving Moslems to-day—eiglity 
feet below and something over a quarter 
of a mile distant. What, after that, be 
comes of our paltry seven feet three of 
horse-show timber ? 

The Egyptian Arabian is fed on barley 
and beans, clover hay, which is sweet and 
abundant in the Nile region, or green 
clover for the early two or three months 
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ievear. The first growth is cut down 
i fed green: it is our ‘‘spring medi- 
our Ayer’s Sarsaparilla: the second 
illowed to grow up for hay. 
The the Arabian saddle 
ists is unquestionably high. The va- 
ty of type which we see in the well- 
ed saddle-horse at cannot be 
found: but that the Arabian is service- 
ible and satisfactory as a mount is not 
His good-nature is 
The saddle- 


average of 


home 


to be questioned. 
uniform, and he can stay. 


beast held by a sais, or outrunner, is the 
type of a lighter kind of horse not up 
to quite so much weight. 


3ut while, in 
the Geziret 
neat - turned 
sadd!e-beasts, it is rare that one is attract- 
ed by a stunner. I have seen vastly more 
splendid saddle-beasts in Lexington than 
in Cairo. I have owned several horses 
who could, in gait, style, and all saddle 
qualities, outshine anything I have seen 
in the East. Relative endurance is hard 
to determine. Each type has enough. 


the of Cairo or on 
drive, one sees plenty of 


streets 


OF 
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One never sees the long fine thorough- 
bred typein Egypt. It is more of a chunk, 
with perfect legs and feet and all-round 
The type of 
Tenbroeck, Saunterer, Fisherman, is never 
found among the Arabs. 

Stallions alone are in use, though the 
Bedouins prize their mares. 


good points. Longfellow, 


One wonders 
In Algeria 
and Tunis yousee the mares working in the 


what becomes of the mares. 


fields; in Egypt one does not see them at 
all. As geldings are unknown, it is not 
convenient to mix the sexes; and though 
Iam told that the Libyan Arab prefers 
the horse, it is much more probable that 
the mares are kept and the stallions most- 
ly sent to the cities for sale, as is the case 
in Syria. Ifaman wants to raise horses, 
he must keep his mares; and all nomad 
Arabs breed. 

The saddle is much less marked here 
than west of the Libyan Desert. It has but 
a slight pommel and cantle, and is by no 
means so uncouth. Many of them are less 
individual than the saddles on our plains. 


CAIRO SADDLE-ASS—GOOD BREED, 
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The Arab, for his own use, trains his 
horse to rack or pace, canter, and gallop. 
He abhors the trot, which to him is the 


mark of the slavery of wheels. If a horse 
shows an inclination to trot, he hobbles 
liim with a rope from his fore to his hind 
fetlock on either side, to force him to 
pace. But the Arab does not know the 
fast rack, or single-foot. The only peo- 
ple I am acquainted with who have de- 
veloped the so-called “artificial” paces of 
the horse in a scientific way are our 
Southerners, though the Cretans have the 
gait beyond any other Orientals. In Ken- 
tucky a horse will often running- walk, 
rack, and trot perfectly, and with a crisp 
performance of each gait. The Arabian 
has but a pace or slow rack—never more 
than one of these gaits. When taught to 
trot, his other gaits are lost. I examined 
«a number of horses for sale in Cairo, aver- 
aging £30 to £50 each in value, which 
would be equal to $400 to $600 here. I 
was looked on as a bona fide pur- 
chaser. The horses were successively led 
out, mounted, and, to my surprise, shown 
me on the trot. When I asked for a 
canter or a rack, they stared at me as a 
rara avis. Here was a white man who 


did not want a trotter for the saddle! 
Allah be praised! But I also found that 
the training of each beast to trot had ut- 
terly ruined his other gaits. He was 
mixed up, and it would bea ticklish thing 
to bring him back to his fine saddle paces. 
All that I saw and tried were what you 
might call a poor lot of a good type. For 
the saddle each was spoiled, except to sell 
to an Englishman or to some imitator of 
his style. And of these Cairo to-day is 
full. The Arab or Turkish swells who 
are thrown in with the English have 
taken to their ways. The native official 
will ride his horse on an overreaching 
trot which makes one’s teeth grit, when, 
if left to his natural gaits, the horse would 
move as smoothly as a meadow brook. 
It is common to use the word “ arti- 
ficial” in referring to the Southern gaits. 
I employ it because it is generally under 
stood. A new word ought to be coined 
It is absurd to talk of ‘‘ artificial” gaits 
when nine-tenths of all animals be 
longing to the horse tribe in the world 
have them, and that without training. It 
is more natural for a horse to rack than 
to trot. Iam referring, of course, solely 


g, 
to saddle-beasts. When one puts a load 
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er a horse, the trot is, no doubt, a better 
iit, But if you want the neat, crisp, 
tick action which alone makes the high- 
saddle qualities, you call for a style 
going to which the rack is naturally 
lapted. 
[ maintain that the rack—to apply this 
ord generically to all Southern gaits—is 
,natural one. Every donkey in the East, 
and in all European countries where he 
is used, racks as a matter of course; so 
does horse that is ridden in the 
Orient. No one will deny that the walk 
is the first of the natural gaits. Now, 
take a young horse who does 
of strict trotting ancestry, 
and has not been broken to harness, and 
after training him to a light, elastic, fast 
walk, will push him on to a sharper gait, 
he will not fall into a jog-trot; he will 
amble or rack. Again,even if your horse 
is on a jog-trot, if vou will use whip or 
spur to unsettle him, and at the same time 
not allow him head enough to gallop, he 
will fall into an amble or rack. Even a 
horse trotting in harness, if frightened, or 
struck with the whip, or jerked up with 
the reins, will fall into a rack. Why, 
then, is the rack 
artificial? It will 
not do to eall it 
so. Ifthe English 
made as good sad- 
dle-beasts as they 
make hunters or 
racers, we might 
subscribe to their 
opinion, and al- 
low the rack to 
be artificial. But 
the truth is that 
all over the world 
riders who excel 
in pure saddle- 
work not special- 
ly diverted to 
some one object 
as hunting is to 
jumping _ obsta- 
but with 
whom the mere 
riding for busi- 
ness or pleasure 
is the object, and 
who aim at the 
greatest ease, 
handiness, and 
ability in their 
horses, employ 


every 
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not come 


cles, 
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the amble or rack as the principal gait, 
the canter next. Unquestionably, quoad 
the saddle-horse, the rack must be called 
natural, the trot the artificial gait. If I 
die before I have converted the world to 
this my opinion, let it be written on my 
tombstone—-** but that is another story.” 

Let us again for a moment leave the 
proud horse of the desert, the favorite of 
the sheik, the pampered but noble com- 
panion of the Arab, and turn to his pa- 
tient cousin, the ass. O for the pen of 
a ready writer, to compose a eulogium 
on this humble martyr! What panegyric 
shall do him justice?’ There is nothing of 
his breed, there is no animal in the ser- 
vice of man, that so nearly personifies the 
cardinal virtues. The more I see of the 
ass the more sincere is my respect for him. 
I would fain erect an altar to him and 
burn incense at his shrine. He may not 
bear his master company to an equal sky, 
but surely he deserves a heaven of his 
own. Why, when he does such uncom- 
plaining,never-ending work,impious man 
should not hold him at his true value, it 


is hard to conceive. His toil is remuner- 


ated with the meanest food; his truly 
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TIRED DONKEY-BOY, CAIRO. 


heroic efforts are rewarded by a constant 
shower of blows, by a constant call for 
greater effort. In Egypt a camel-load of 
green clover—a quarter-ton —sells for 
about a dollar of our money; a donkey- 
load for forty cents; and the camel weiglis 
five or six times as much as the donkey. 
In other words, the marvellous camel 
bears but one-third his own weight, the 
donkey four-fifths of his. If you over- 
load the camel, he wiil grow] his protest; 
he will refuse to rise. Who ever heard 
of the ass refusing the heaviest of bur- 
dens, even twice that of the camel? To 
whom shall we award the palm? Un- 
reasoning master, it is thine own turgid 
soul that is burdened with the vices thou 
imputest to thy humble, diligent, uncom- 
plaining servant! 

Every one remembers the curious pro- 
testing cry of the ass-driver in Italy. Its 
tone—Aah !—is a constant reproach—‘‘ do, 
for heaven's sake, go faster, you poky, 
lazy beast!” when the brave little fellow 
is struggling on with a load under which 
no other animal God ever made could 
possibly stagger. That for ages untold 
the ass has been thus under the ban is 
oddly shown in the tomb of Ti in ancient 
Memphis. In one of the queer but curi- 
ously natural processions of the servants 
of Ti, which are cut on the walls of his 
funeral-chamber, is a man with uplifted 
stick driving adonkey. The hieroglyphs 


make him 

no doubt wiih 
the same prot 
ing tone: ‘*) 
love those 

go swiftly, 
they beat 
lazy. Jf Uw 
ecouldst but 
thine own e 
duct!” The tone 
of the modern 
Egy ptian is, li 
ever, not so pro 
testing as thiat 
of the Italian, 
though he has 
the same cry, 
Aah! to hurry on 
his beast. Que 
now and_ then 
hears our clu 
in lieu of 
Aah! 

It is truly a 
marvel how this tiny creature can per- 
form such labor. It is well known that 
a man can outlast, outwork, and outearry 
a horse. But the ass can do more than 
man, the most enduring of living crea- 
tures. He is able to carry his own weiglit 
and work allday. What man can stagger 
an hour under from 150 to 200 pounds? 

They have some queer habits with the 
donkey in Egypt. One who trespasses 
on a neighbor's land—in innocent search 
of his natural food, poor fellow! — is 
dubbed a thief, and has a piece of his ear 
snipped out for each offence. Being hob- 
bled when ‘‘at liberty,” by tying the fore 
legs together, the donkey cannot go far, 
and, luckily for him, is not often proved 
guilty. The ‘thief’ would else soon 
have no ears to clip. The ass colts have 
ribbons tied around their legs above the 
knees and hocks, and I have seen them 
with ears bored at the tips and tied to- 
gether, as if to cultivate a habit of car- 
rying them erect. An ass colt is one of 
the prettiest of creatures. 

Place aux dames! While on the sub- 
ject of the patient ass, we may glance at 
one of his constant patrons, perhaps the 
most peculiar rider that exists—the Egyp 
tian woman. No such curious seat can 
be found elsewhere. The donkey saddle 
of the East has no cantle whatsoever, but 
in Egypt a pommel high, round, and full. 
The seat is so short that unless you use 








very long stirrups only a part of your 
riding surface rests on the saddle; the 
balance hangs over the rear of the tree, 
where the cantle should properly be. It 
is a most uncomfortable seat for a big 
man, who must overhang a good déal. 
For a small man it willdo. The Egyp- 
tian lady uses the man’s saddle, but she 
does not ride with her legs hanging 
down: this would not suit her ideas of 
modesty, though her Syrian cousin does 
not agree with her in this, but rides ex- 
actly like a man. Our Egyptian rider 
shortens her stirrups until the leathers 
are but a couple of inches long, mounts 
from a block, sits on the saddle as far 
forward as she can, throws her feet to 
the rear, so that they are right under her 
thighs, and rides solely by balance. Her 
knees are on either side of the padded 
pommel, and she might well get some 
kind of a hold on it; but she attempts 
nothing but a balance seat, and her knees 
wabble in and out as she progresses along 
the street in charge of her black attend- 
ant. She is a sight to behold, and un- 
questionably the oddest Amazon there is. 
She cannot be said to have any seat at 
all; but as the ass never shies or acts 
otherwise than should a well-behaved 
little fellow to whose care is confided so 
precious a burden, and as his gait—a rack 
or amble—is ease itself, the lady’s seat on 
her saddle is secure enough. Under the 
saddle is an indefinite array of blankets 
which raise her far above his back. 

I desire to suggest to such of our lady 
friends as wish to startle the community 
and to grasp such additional public at- 
tention as their natural charms do not 
attract, that, in lieu of riding & la mili- 
taire, they adopt the Egyptian lady’s seat. 
That such a rider would be the cynosure 
of neighboririg eyes cannot for a moment 
be doubted. 

Her Egyptian ladyship’s little mount 
is often clipped in fancy patterns all over 
his body. Around the hind legs, just 
above the hocks, are bands of zigzags 
alternating with straight lines; on the 
buttocks are various neat devices of the 
same kind produced by the scissors. 
Around the neck hangs a chain of brass 
or gilt coins, or blue and yellow beads, 
and the bit has a row of jangling rings— 
all of which make merry music to the 
fair one’s progress. This seems appro- 
priate enough. But when you see a self- 
ish Moslem comfortably bestriding his 
Vou. LXXXVII.—No. 520.—64 
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ass, while his pretty, young, only half- 
veiled wife trudges in the mud behind 
him, with much ado keeping up with the 
donkey’s rapid gait, one wonders which 
is the brute of the twain who go in front. 
The four-footed one would never be so 
ungenerous. 

The Arab donkey-boys are not often 
cruel to their little charges. There has 
been a considerable change for the better 
in Egypt since the English have been in 
the land. One sees no saddle-galls, and 
in any event the instinct of cruelty is 
less marked in Africa than in southern 
Europe. In Cairo, one day, I saw an 
Arab brushed off his donkey by a passing 
camel. He fell into deep mud. An Ital- 
ian or a Spaniard would have got up 
and instantly taken to beating the don- 
key, though it was in no wise the little 
fellow’s fault. But the Arab merely pull- 
ed himself together, expended a voluble 
objurgation on the owner of the camel, 
mounted his ass, and went on with a 
laugh. The donkey-boys have one hab- 
it, however, which is thoroughly bad. 
Whenever the donkey is not at work his 
head is tied back to the saddle, and is 
kept there hours ata time. The resultis 
that the poor little fellow bores upon the 
tight rein, and suffers acutely from the 
unchanging pressure on the mouth. If 
he can get near a wall or a tree, he will 
lean his poor nose hard against it as a re- 
lief to the cruel pain. It is said that the 
practice is necessary to keep him and the 
others about him from going on a stam- 
pede, especially near the water, but the 
thing is overdone. All donkeys have 
hard mouths as a consequence. You can 
ride him on a loose rein, but if he were 
determined to go, you could not pull him 
up with a windlass. 

The loads the little ass carries are often 
as peculiar as they are heavy. I have 
seen him carrying a bulky load of cane 
which trailed along the ground on either 
side and behind him. The butts protruded 
beyond his head, so that only from the 
front could you see the motive power of 
the curious mass. From the side naught 
was to be seen but an occasional ear thrust 
out from the moving bulk. The rest of 
the donkey was lost. While musing one 
day near the Damascus Gate at Jerusa- 
lem on the mutability of human, the deg- 
radation of Semitic affairs, a donkey sud- 
denly appeared to me, coming from the 
slaughtering-ground just above the brook 
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Kedron, laden with fresh sheep hides, 
wool side out. The little beast had but 
his head protruding from the quivering, 
bloody mass; you could just catch sight 
of his pattering feet. In the dusk he was 
actually a startling creature, and all but 
gave mea tumble from the wall on which 
I sat. Even Cuvier could scarce have 
classified, and might properly have fled 
from him as a truly supernatural being; 
though, indeed, Cuvier is credited with 
readily classifying the devil his pupils 
had dressed up and sent into his garden 
one night to scare him. ‘‘ Who are you?” 
quoth Cuvier. ‘I’m the devil, and I’ve 
come to eat you!” howled the devil, with 
the proper stage caper. Looking him 
over from head to foot, ‘‘ Horns, tail, 
hoofs—graminivorous; you can’t do it!” 
replied the savant, turning on his heel. 
Unlike Cuvier, it became a perceptible 
case of demoralization on my part before 
I classified my strange intruder. My 
musing had prevented my noticing the 
unmistakable sound of his gait. 

‘*Speak, ye that ride on white asses, ye 
that sit in judgment and walk by the 
way,” sang Deborah of old; and to-day 
the white ass bred by the sheiks of the 
desert is a noble animal and highly prized. 
Such a one is shown in the illustra- 
tion. The rider might well sit in judg- 
ment, though to walk by the way is not 
often the habit of the dignified Arab of 
our times. He will let his wife walk; 
he himself prefers the comfort of a horse 
or ass; and the latter is not infrequently 
chosen as the better mount. The white 
ass of high quality commands, as asses 
go, a long price; and for comfort on a 
journey is almost unequalled; for speed, 
unexcelled. On rough ground he is more 
surefooted than any horse, and a very 
goat for climbing. The specimen illus- 
trated shows signs of knees roughened 
by kneeling down in stony places, and 
the marks of hobbling on his fore fet- 
locks. 

Perhaps as wonderful as the donkey, 
almost, is the donkey-boy. He always 
accompanies his fare, and however fast 
the donkey goes the boy is always up. 
In fact, he tries to hurry the donkey all 
he can, the sooner to get his backsheesh. 
He trots along, carries a bunch of clover 
for the donkey, the bundles of his rider, 
and sundry other things, and seems to 
care naught for distance or speed. He 
has no particular style of going, but he 


gets there. He often breathes hard, but 
seems to mind it not a whit. The furthest 
on a stretch I ever rode a donkey at a 
round gait was to the pyramids from 
Cairo, eight good miles. This distance 
in an hour and a quarter seemed child's 
play to the lad, who had wind enough 
to keep after his donkey in both senses: 
and on the way home was yet more live 
ly. Ihave often wondered whether they 
live long or not. You see them unnum- 
bered years old; but were these old men 
ever real donkey-boys ? 

Another great footman is the sais, or 
outrunner. This man is often the finest 
type of arunning animal. In his gay and 
costly dress he precedes his master’s car- 
riage, ostensibly to make room through 
the crowd, really for show; and on the 
road will run at a seven or eight mile an 
hour gait as long as the horses. The 
Arabs are a light, lithe, strong, and nim 
ble race, as well as handsome beyond 
cavil. They have many fine -physical 
qualities. The same climate which pro- 
duced the Arabian horse has produced the 
Arabian runner. 

The saddles in Egypt have no special 
type, though all partake of the general 
Oriental features. You see everything 
from a donkey’s to an English saddle on 
the horses. One common type has the sit 
ting-place round like the outside of a huge 
water-pipe. From the front projects an up 
right two-inch-square perpendicular piece 
to serve as a pommel; the high and slant 
ing cantle is scooped out much after the 
fashion of a giant oyster shell. The flaps 
are long and square, and the stirrups hang 
inside them. In the country well up the 
Nile the tree is simple, made much like 
that of the old-type Indian, but with a 
pommel and cantle less prominent than a 
McClellan. The two bearing-pieces are 
whittled out crudely, and shrunk in place 
by covering the whole with rawhide, 
leaving the saddle open down the back, 
like a very illy made, unfinished W hitman 
tree. Under it goes a folded blanket; 
over it no end of rugs, all in picturesque 
disarray. The stirrup-leathers are hung 
well forward, and the girth is used so 
loose that it is often fastened only by a 
packthread. I haveseen not asingle well 
girthed horse in Egypt ridden by a native. 
To us who believe in keeping a saddle in 
place, and then sticking to the saddle, 
this seems odd, but the natives do not 
seem to heed the matter, and their saddles 
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do 


not slip, even in violent turns and 
twists. The bit is, of course, a gag, and 
the trappings are as gaudy as they are apt 
to be dirty and rotten. 

The lack of the graceful burnoose makes 
the Egyptian Arab a less attractive horse- 
man than those of Algeria and Tunis. 
But I have seen some very neat-turned 
horses in Upper Egypt. I remember in 
particular a fine four-year-old I saw rid- 
den by an Arab at Belianeh. I was pro- 
saically plodding along on my donkey 
towards the temple of Seti, at Abydos, 
when I ran across this man. A friendly 
nod, an approving glance at his handsome 
iron-gray, and a couple of cigarettes quick- 
ly induced him to exhibit his horse at his 
He was almost the only Arabian I 
have seen whose head was properly in 
hand, who was well gathered, and who did 
not constantly throw up his nose. The colt 
could piaffer, gallop in place, traverse, and 
pirouette very handily, and possessed the 
highest grace. His owner had a light 
hand and fine seat, and seemed very fond 
and proud of his mount. I talked with 
him in signs sufficiently for him to see 
that I understood what he was doing, and 


best. 
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I. 

AST spring M. Zola made the address 
L at the annual banquet of the students 
of Paris. The address was an attack on 
the theory of his predecessors, and a de- 
fence of his working theory of Natural- 
ism; but the defence was rather a remi- 
niscence than a call to charge. Naturally 
a man would review his completed work 
soberly, especially if his energy seemed 
to lie in the past with it; but pervading 
this address is a note of weariness, not to 
say defeat. Not of merited defeat, let us 
hasten to say, for the flag is held up as 
stoutly as ever, but there begins to be a 
suspicion that it is the flag of a lost cause. 
The aspect of sadness is not lessened if 
in the mind of the soldier the lost cause 
was right. M. Zola has only lived in the 
world a half-century, and he should be 
in the prime of vigor for the contest. 
3ut the tone of the great apostle of 
Naturalism is that of a man whose fu- 
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he seemed equally surprised and glad to 
find a Frank who did so. But his per- 
formance was only individual cleverness; 
there was apparently no teachable method 
in it. Some things were manifestly done 
the wrong way. 

We must not leave Egypt without a 
glance at one of the camel-riders. The 
stories about the performances of camels 
are conflicting. I can vouch for some of 
the crack performances of horses; I can 
only quote what I hear about camels. 
There is as much difference between a 
running and a porter camel as between a 
cart-horse and a thoroughbred. To ride 
a porter camel is a task requiring as much 
stomach as to fish for cod in a ground- 
swell. To ride a runner is, when you 
learn the trick, not disagreeable. They 
have a way of putting a sort of overhead 
rein on the runner which shortens his 
gait down into a comparatively easy am- 
ble. As to speed or endurance, I cannot 
testify from personal experience. The 
specimens illustrated are from Upper 
Egypt, and you can as plainly see the run- 
ning animal in them as in the greyhound 
or the track-horse. 





ture, to use the expression of an Ameri- 
can humorist, is behind him. Not only 
is the world—now beginning to look up 
and forward to the life of the spirit— 
going wrong again, but the effort to set 
it right may have been carried to excess, 
if it has not been altogether futile. This 
passage is clearly reminiscent, and not 
forward-looking: ‘‘The persevering ef- 
forts of positive philosophy and of ana- 
lytical and experimental sciences came 
to a head in our life work. We swore 
only by science, which encircled us on 
all sides—we lived, moved, and had our 
being in it—and now I am at liberty to 
confess that I personally was a sectarian 
when I strove in season and out of sea- 
son to transport the cast-iron methods of 
that science into the flowery domain of 
art; but who among mortals does not in 
the heat of the combat go beyond the 
bounds of utility; who is contented to 
triumph without compromising his vic- 
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tory?” Perhaps it was a great service 
to the world for M. Zola to demonstrate 
anew that nothing is more fatal to art 
than sectarianism. His office, he says, 
has been that of a ‘‘ witness,” one obliged 
**to notice everything,” ‘‘ to say every- 
thing.” Certainly he has been a witness 
to that. 

But sectarianism is a mild word for 
that pessimistic view of life which, under 
the guise of scientific investigation, has 
endeavored to make hopelessness the 
gospel of these closing years of the cen- 
tury. We are not questioning M. Zola’s 
sincerity, nor criticising his conception 
of the necessity of bringing back art, in 
literature or in painting, from Romanti- 
cism to the fruitful contemplation and 
companionship of nature. For his 
achievement, so far as it has had this 
result, for his share in the revolt from 
academic conventionality and mistiness 
of view, he will have the honor that he 
highly deserves. But to come back to 
nature is not to come back to La Terre, 
and stay there. Even animal life can be 
joyous to contemplate, but it is not when 
it becomes bestiality. None know better 
than the French that the clean pig which 
roams the forests and eats the mast is of 
better flavor than the pig that wallows in 
the sties of civilization. O Nature, how 
many wrongs have been done in thy 
name! And Science also! must that 
bear the burden of the attempt to carry 
the agricultural Blue-Book and the dis- 
eases disclosed in the police reports into 
the “ flowery domain of art”? 

Perhaps it would be unfair to say that 
to the necessity of a protest against Ro- 
manticism or Idealism M. Zola confesses 
that he has sacrificed himself. But be- 
tween his reminiscent lines one feels the 
accent of failure. How could it be other- 
wise? He and all those who have been 
walking his way have been walking tow- 
ards ennui and the disgust of life. This 
is a sorry destination for sincerity. The 
creative impulse is a joyous impulse; with 
all its travail of spirit and its burden of 
deliverance it brings the highest conso- 
lations. No doubt that M. Zola set out 
upon his path with pleasure. How is it 
that at the age of fifty only, even if he 
feels that his life work is essentially done 
in his message delivered, he is weary and 
no longer has delight in it? It is not the 
weariness of toil of which we speak, but 
the weariness of life. A man’s joyousness 
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in art, as in life, depends upon the direc- 
tion in which he is going. If it be up- 
ward, the journey may be wearying, ex- 
perience may even give it a tinge of mel- 
ancholy, but as he rises towards the light 
—it may be the sunset light—the prospect 
widens, the air is purer, and there is over 
all the landscape a divine radiance. If 
his direction is downward, the prospect 
narrows, light fails, and delight in the 
creative impulse, in the jubilant company 
of Nature herself, deserts him. Better the 
doctrine of human perfectibility than this. 
Better to live with angels whom we do 
not see than to live with the feminine 
failures whom we do see. Even if M. 
Zola’s work is finished, if it has been in 
the right direction, he should look upon 
it with satisfaction, although he feels in 
the air a temporary, perhaps periodic, 1 

action from it, even though he “hears 
that Positivism is in its last agony, that 
Naturalism is dead.” But his confession 
of being a ‘‘ sectarian’? means more than 
complicity in a lost cause. The truth is 
that M. Zola and all his disciples—is there 
an exception ?—not all of whom have pass- 
ed his stage of middle life, are weary. A 
melancholy sadness attends their contem- 
plation of the fatality, the nothingness of 
life. They are tired of the direction in 
which they are going. Conscientiously 
they may be seeking truth, ‘* to see every 

thing, to say everything,” for the sake of 
truth. Does their weariness come from 
the pursuit of a fruitless philosophy? Has 
M. Zola seen the end, that the blossoms 
of his spring were the blossoms of the 
Judas-tree? Is his weariness at fifty the 
lassitude of pessimism? 


Il. 


There used to be in the literature pro- 
duced by women a distinct quality of 


femininity. It is not so common as it 
once was, although names of living writ- 
ers might be given whose work has it. 
But not to excite the animosity of any 
who would dislike to be accused of it we 
may safely go to a remote past for an ex- 
ample, and we certainly shall not give of 
fence by recalling the Letters of Madame 
de Sévigné. This delightful quality, which 
everybody recognizes, has a charm quite 
distinct from any grace of style as it is 
usually defined. It is as indefinable as the 
charm of a beautiful woman. The most 
that we can say of it is that it is a note of 
femininity. No man, whatever his esprit, 
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or his delicacy, or his lightness of touch, 
has ever had it, not even the most effemi- 
nate among men writers. It is a most 
desirable and valuable quality, and the 
one quality that women can and men can- 
not contribute to literature. In these 
days most women consider it a compli- 
ment if their anonymous writings are 
taken to be the productions of men. And 
men—they are still so ungallant—would 
be annoyed if the careless judgment be 
passed upon their work, ‘‘ Sounds as if it 
were written by a woman.” It is under- 
standable why women wish to be thought 
to write like men, on the theory that lit- 
erature, like other art, is sexless, and that 
there is only one standard of excellence. 
But it is not understandable why wo- 
men, enfranchised and come as an equal 
into the kingdom of letters, should wish 
to drop a quality so fascinating and so 
full of potency and charm as that we are 
speaking of. Practically in her competi- 
tion with men she has dropped it. We 
encounter it less and less. And it is a 


grave question whether the re-enforce- 
ment of literature by an increasing num- 
ber of women who write so that their 
productions cannot be distinguished from 


those of men is a compensation for the 
loss of this lovely quality of femininity. 
Is it necessary that women in gaining 
knowledge and skill should sacrifice this 
most exquisite expression of woman as 
woman, that is, the expression of a charm 
which is one of the few notes of remi- 
niscence of our unfallen state? It is not 
effeminacy; in the common meaning it is 
not lack of virility; but it is the counter- 
part of that quality which is etymologi- 
cally strictly derived from the word vir. 
It is for women to say whether literature 
is to lose this quality. 


III. 


Recent events have confronted our re- 
publican institutions with a serious disad- 
vantage in social intercourse with’ other 
governments. The dilemma would have 
been more serious:if the persons wearing 
crowns had accepted their invitations to 
the Columbian Fair. What would the 
government have done with them, even 
supposing they had been of the variety 
that favor Sunday closing? Can a king 
and queen consistently put up at a hotel, 
even if the hotel is on the European plan? 
Can they consistently and officially sleep 
in anything between a palace and a tent? 
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There is something warlike, and therefore 
regal, about a tent or a canvas pavilion, 
but we have put the tent to vulgar uses, 
and to lodge Queen Victoria under the 
canvas of the Greatest Show on Earth 
would searcely comport with her dignity. 
And we have no palaces. Our great sis- 
ter republic, France, fortunately has some 
palaces left over from former government- 
al experiments, and it could fitly lodge a 
king or queen, if either should condescend 
to be the guest of a republic. We have 
some hotels that are described as palatial, 
and that have more comforts and conven- 
iences, and perhaps more gorgeous up- 
holstery, than any palace. But none of 
these would answer the purpose, because 
they are not exclusive—there are other 
people in them; or even if they were 
emptied for the occasion, they would have 
the reminiscence of vulgar use. What 
would a king do if he were to find a col- 
lar-button or a paper collar belonging to 
a commercial traveller in his bureau 
drawer? The only way that a king can 
prevent himself being vulgarized, when 
he travels where there are no palaces, is 
to go incognito; and we coula not have 
submitted to incognito visits to our fair, 
for if ‘we have any one virtue it is that 
we want the real thing. When royalty 
in any form or degree goes to England, 
or to Germany, or to Russia, it is lodged 
in a palace, of course ; even in Egypt a 
whole palace is set apart to himself or 
herself —the harem being for the time 
packed off to somewhere else — when 
a person with the least tinge of roy- 
al blood appears. If we are going to 
entertain royalty, we must either have 
some palaces—-cven if they are built of 
staff—or royalty itself must lay aside its 
pretensions. 

We had a very narrow thing of it with 
the Infanta of Spain, and we cannot tell 
what might have happened if she had not 
trumped up a kind of connection with 
our Columbus, who had been here before. 
We have only one White House, and 
that is occupied the most of the year, and 
is too small to take in boarders, or even 
transient guests who want much room. 
The Infanta could not be invited to stay 
there. The best that could be done was 
to ask her to dine there, and then let her 
go back to her lodging, just as if she had 
been incognita or any common person. 
But she was not incognita, and then the 
serious question arose, how could the 
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President of the United States go to see 
a person who was not in a house of equal 
dignity with the White House? If she 
had been incognita it would have been 
still worse, for of course the President of 
sixty-four millions of people cannot offi- 
cially associate with a person whois skulk- 
ing under an anonymous name. It may 
be said that there are plenty of private 
houses in this country that are as good as 
palaces, where royalty might be enter- 
tained, and that entertainment of this 
sort would be carrying out the republi- 
can idea. No doubt there are persons 
who would gladly turn themselves out of 
house and home for this purpose, and 
would willingly send the king off to 
Newport while they retired to Lenox. 
But this would not do at all. It is of the 
very essence of a king that he cannot. 
sleep in anything but a palace or a tent, 
and that he cannot accept hospitality from 
anything but a sovereign power. And we, 
as a sovereign power, have not the requi- 
sites for that sort of hospitality; we are 
not in it. We have no place to lodge 
even a king modified, or limited. It is 
clearly a very embarrassing position for 
a republic inclined to enter the sphere 
of royal etiquette and pretension: We 
shall have to cease inviting the royal 
anointed, or build palaces for them. If 
the Emperor of Austria had come over to 
the fair, we should have been obliged to 
keep him in a private car, and the Presi- 
dent would have had to return his eall at 
the railway station. It seems ridiculous, 
but there would have been no other way 
to maintain his kingly dignity. A pri- 
vate car is our best expression of royalty. 
But this is a makeshift. If social inter- 
course is to go on between governments, 
and democracy gains ground, as it seems 
to be doing, kings and queens will be 
obliged to modify their pretensions, and 
perhaps do business on the English meth- 
od, under the title of *‘ King and Queen, 
Limited.” 
BY. 

Is it possible to have a great art or a 
great literature without a sympathetic 
public? The efforts of the organized So- 
ciety of Sculptors in New York will be 
watched with a great deal of interest. It 
is a necessary step in the right direction. 
It will not only stimulate the artists, but 
it creates a centre and standard of criti- 
cism, encouraging to genius and repres- 
sive of mediocrity. Nothing is more 


needed in the sporadic and independent 
art ambition of this country than such 
criticism, which may be expected also 
slowly to correct the public taste. [It 
cannot be denied that correct appreciation 
of art in this country is at very loose 
ends. Judgments are unhesitatingly given 
in every community, but what are the 
judgments good for? The public says 
unhesitatingly that it knows what it 
wants in sculptures. Any committee of 
citizens knows that. How long will it 
take the New York society to make the 
public want what it ought to want? For, 
after all, art has a commercial basis 
The artist must live, and the temptation 
is always to try to please the public. 
Is the appreciative public that has money 
yet large enough to sustain high art? 
It has always been said that the Greek 
public could judge the works of Pheidias, 
and it may be that the public, and not 
wealthy patrons, paid for them. It is 
less likely that the Venetian public ap- 
preciated Titian, who was sustained by 
noble largesses. No one claims this 
for the American public, nor perhaps for 
any modern public now. 

Another interesting experiment is that 
of the Columbian Fair. The things ex- 
hibited are of comparatively little conse- 
quence. That is a matter largely of in- 
dustrial rivalry, and we cannot expect 
in that the artistic quickening that was 
produced all over the country by the 
Philadelphia exhibition of 1876, when 
the American people for the first time 
were brought face to face with the civ- 
ilized progress of the world. It was es- 
pecially stimulated by the Oriental con- 
tact. That effect in degree will not be re- 
peated. This exhibition is of another sort, 
the most daring in conception, and per- 
haps destined to be the most fruitful ever 
made. The artists of the country, under 
the lead of Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted 
and kindred men of genius, have created 
something new in the world. No per- 
son, however dull, can look upon this 
creation and be exactly what he was 
before he saw it. It will in some mea- 
sure enlarge as well as quicken his per- 
ception of beauty. It will be passing 
strange if this combination of refined and 
stately architecture and of landscape-gar 
dening on a scale hitherto existing only 
in the unconsoled dreams of artists, this 
gracious marriage of art with utility, in 
proportion, ornament, and color, does not 














profoundly affect the expression of the na- 
tional life in this direction. It does not 
seem possible that this great lesson can be 
thrown away upon our growing towns 
and cities—this lesson of individual good 
taste in building, and especially of the 
effect of grouping, of the ensemble, which 
ve have almost wholly neglected. In 
this respect we can scarcely expect a 
great art without an appreciative public, 
and it is just here that we look for the 
educating influence of this exhibition. 
ie 

We are making experiments in all di- 
rections. For eight years one has been 
going on in the State Normal School 
at Worcester, Massachusetts, and the re- 
cently published results of it demand at- 
tention and excite curiosity. This is a 
study of children—a psychological study, 
instead of the physiological one formerly 
conducted in schools, with the birch and 
the ruler. Considering the length of 
time we have had children with us, it is 
astonishing how little we know about 
them. This is partly because we have 
never applied the inductive method to 
them, the habit of scientific observation 
being recent in all branches of knowledge. 
There has been a theory that all children 
are naturally liars, and another theory 
that all are naturally truth-tellers, neither 
of which is confirmed by observation. We 
have got so far in our observations al- 
ready as to find that children cannot be 
treated in a lump, any more than crimi- 
nals can be, and that especially for peda- 
gogic purpose they must be studied indi- 
vidually. In short,the teacher must under- 
stand the material he is to operate on, and 
this sort of understanding is a recent idea. 
Whether we shall ever have a trustworthy 
and working psychology of childhood may 
be doubted, even after the most extensive 
records of observations, but a wide in- 
duction will certainly improve our meth- 
ods of teaching. There is no doubt that 
the Normal pupils at Worcester are much 
better fitted for their work with children 
by reason of their systematic study of 
them. Thesystem at Worcester is simply 
that of observation and faithful records. 
There are no lines of special inquiry laid 
down, nor any theories to be supported 
or disproved by facts. The object is to 
observe the real nature of child activity, 
and this can only be successful when the 
child is freely acting out his nature, and 
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is unconscious that he is observed. He is 
very quick to see when he is being 
‘‘drawn out,” and to attempt to fit his re- 
plies to the inquiries, and thus the inquiry 
arrests the exhibition of the phenomena 
we are in search of. The only testimony 
that is of value is of the doings of the 
child when he does not know he is ob- 
served, and his sayings when they are 
spontaneous and unprompted. 

The great interest of this study as a 
means of training teachers in the habits 
of exact observation, which will best fit 
them for dealing with the minds of chil- 
dren, aside from its character as a contri- 
bution to a science of psychology, war- 
rants its widest publicity. Mr. E. Har- 
low Russel, principal of the Worcester 
school, in his exposition of the method, 
says that the records already number over 
19,000, and they are increasing at the rate 
of 3000 a year; Mr. H. W. Brown, teach- 
er, publishes a selection, classified, of 375 
records from 500 which he has read. The 
observations were mostly made by young 
women from seventeen to twenty-one 
years of age, and they are of children from 
the age of one year and two months to 
the age of twelve years. These records 
are as amusing as they are curious, and, 
taken all together, they reveal the thoughts 
and limitations of childhood in an almost 
startling way. They are, however, only 
observations in a small field, and of chil- 
dren under certain local influences, and 
offer no safe guide for wide generali- 
zation. Observation of children of oth- 
er nations and of children differently 
reared would give, no doubt, different 
records. Especially is this to be said of 
the thoughts and reasonings about God, 
Christ, and heaven. These are mainly 
reflex indications of adult clouded and il- 
logical religious ideas. With these ideas 
the merciless logic of children often plays 
havoc. It is difficult to judge also how 
far their misconceptions are their own. 
The thought occurs in reading these rec- 
ords that adults may see themselves more 
clearly in the children than in any other 
mirror. For example, clergymen addicted 
to making prayers full of information 
might reflect on the reason of the refusal 
of the boy to say his prayers at night: 
‘“ Why, they’re old. God has heard them 
so many times that they are old to Him 
too. Why, He knows them as well as I 
do myself.” Perhaps there is a sugges- 
tion for artists,in regard to illustration, 
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in the remembered preference of a little 
girl: ‘‘ Asa rule, I preferred story-books 
which were not illustrated. This was be- 
cause the illustrations were not so beauti- 
ful as the pictures which came into my 
mind while listening to or reading a 
story. I used to turn the pages over 


POLITICAL, 
UR Record is closed on the 10th of July.—The 
( Russian Extradition Treaty with the United 
States was promulgated by President Cleveland on 
June 2d. Official notice was given on the 3d that 
the Italian legation at Washington would be raised 
to an embassy. 

Among the Presidential appointments were— 
Charles W. Dayton, Postmaster, of New York; 
Holmes Conrad, of Virginia, Assistant Attorney- 
General; B. R. Bedle, of New Jersey, Consul to 
Sheffield, England. 

Notice was received on the 7th of June that the 
Russian legation at Washington was to be raised 
to an embassy. 

Governor McKinley was renominated as candi- 
date for Governor of Ohio at a convention held on 
June 8th. 

Chief-Justice Fuller issued on June 10th a stay 
of proceedings, and the World’s Fair will be open 
on Sunday. 

The French Court of Cassation, on the 15th of 
June, set aside the sentences passed upon the Pan- 
ama defendants. MM. Eiffel and Fontane were set 
at liberty, but C. de Lesseps was retained to serve 
sentence of bribery. On the 23d the Panama Com- 
mittee of Inquiry presented its report to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. MM. Floquet and de Freycinet 
were exculpated, and the charge of the bribing of 
104 Deputies was pronounced without foundation. 

Walter Besant arrived in New York on the 18th 
of June as English representative to the Literary 
Congress at Chicago. 

The bodies of the Prussians who fell at Stail in 
1870 were delivered to German troops by French 
regiments, and were taken across the border and re- 
buried June 18th. 

Ambassador Bayard was received by the Queen 
at Windsor June 22d. 

The Indian government issued an order suspend- 
ing the free coinage of silver on June 26th. 

The sixth annual session of the League of Repub- 
lican Clubs was opened at Saratoga June 27th. 

The cléture measure was decided on in the House 
of Commons June 28th, The Irish Home-rule Bill 
is to be taken up in four sections, and finally voted 
on about the end of July. 

Paris student riots broke out during the night of 
July 3d, and continued for several days. 

The new German Reichstag was opened in Berlin 
by the Emperor William II. in person July 5th. 
The result of the elections was increased strength 
for the army bill. 

During the month cholera has raged in Mecca 
with considerable mortality, there being from 400 


quickly, or, if there was print above and 
below the picture, I used to hold my hand 
over the picture, so that it could not blot 
out the one in my mind.” Lessing 
agreed with this little girl about the fu- 
tility of this attempt of one art to copy 
another. 


to 1000 deaths a day from the disease. There have 
been cases of cholera in some European cities, but 
no single case has yet reached American shores 

The floods of the Mis issippi have caused con- 
siderable damage to property on the lower third of 
the river, but the danger has now passed until an- 
other vear. 

On May 29th Pope Leo XIII, in an address to a 
body of Ruthenian pilgrims, declared his most de- 
vout wish to be the return to the Latin Church of 
“those Churches of the Orient that are so dear to 
me.” A representative of the Vatican was also ap- 
pointed to the congress at Jerusalem of the Syrian, 
Greek, and Coptie Churches. 

On June 30th President Cleveland issued a procla- 
mation calling Congress to meet in extraordina:y 
session on August 7th, to consider the financial 
situation. ; 

On July 6th Prince George, only son of the Prince 
of Wales, married Princess Victoria Mary of Teck 

DISASTERS. 

June 7th.—Ford’s Theatre, Washington, collapsed 
while nearly 409 clerks were at work inside, Twen 
ty-one killed and fifty injured.—Stea iship Servia 
ran down and sank the American ship A. MeCal 
lum. All, except one of the crew, were saved. 

June 20th.—Eight persons were killed and twen 
ty-nine injured in a railroad accident at Parkville, 
Long Island. 

June 22d.—Sixteen persons were killed by a tor- 
nado in eastern Kansas. 

June 23d.—The British battle-ship Victoria was 
sunk in collision with the battle-ship Camperdown 
off Tripoli, Syria, and nearly 400 people perished, 
including the Admiral, Sir George Tryon. 

July 4th—One hundred miners killed by an ex- 
plosion of fire-damp in a colliery at Thornhill, York- 
shire. 

July 'Tth.—Great destruction of property and the 
loss of 100 lives were caused by a tornado in Iowa. 

July 10th.—Sixteen men lost their lives while 
trying to subdue a fire in the tower of the cold- 
storage warehouse at the World’s Fair. 

OBITUARY. 

June Tth.—In New York, Edwin Booth, aged sixty 
years. 

June 8th.—In Corning, New York, Senator Charles 
E. Walker. 

June 21st.—At Palo Alto, California, Senator Le- 
land Stanford, at the age of sixty-nine years. 

July 6th—Guy de Maupassant, the French ro- 
mancist, in his forty-fourth year. 

July Tth.—At Newport, Rhode Island, Associate- 
Justice Blatchford, of the U.S. Supreme Court. 
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HER SYMPATHETIC 
HE editor sat in his sanctum (the name 
for all places where that particular species 

of animal sits, and which is so called because 

it is sacred to every soul who can scribble a 

line except the editor himself). The imple- 

ments of his craft lay all about him—scissors, 
paste-pot, litter, waste-basket, and all. A pile 
of letters was before him, interspersed with 

MSS. in that intricacy of arrangement which 

only editors understand, and which to the or- 

dinary mortal would be the superlative of dis- 
order. 

An associate sat at aside desk glancing over 
MSS., and placing them in piles for future ex- 
amination, further consideration, or return, the 
second pile being the smallest, and the last 
much the largest. Odes to Spring, Summer, 
Autumn, and Winter, to the Snow, the Frost, 
to Rain, Hail, and Sunshine, had been tossed 
on the return pile with perfect impartiality ; 
papers on George Washington, on the Tree- 
frog, on the Punic Wars, the Tariff, Napoleon 
Bonaparte, and Noalh’s Ark, had experienced 
the same commendable exemption from pre- 
judice. Finally the associate editor said, 
“Well, here is a letter that is pathetic.” He 
read a few sentences, and passed the letter 
across to his chief. “ Did you read it ?” 

“No. It’s ten pages, and I have only one 
lifetime”—exclaimed the other. 

“T knew it,” said the associate, with a virtu- 
ous air, interrupting the further protest. “ But 
it’s a woman, and she says that she is pining 
for intellectual companionship, and that the 
acceptance of her poem will be like manna to 
the hungry soul. She is some poor young 
thing who is starving in the isolation of some 
far-off country town—” 

“For the intellectual companionship of a 
young magazine editor,” cut in the editor, in 
his turn, ¢ sasting his eyes down the closely 
written and crossed pages to find the name. 
“Where the mischief is it? Here, find it if 
you can.” He tossed the letter back to his 
associate. “Dll wager that she is a tall and 
vinegary dame who lets her husband eat sour 
bread and her children wear undarned stock- 
ings, whilst she writes poems on ‘The Eternal 
Adolescence of the Infinite’ By-the- way, 
where is the poem ?” 

“T bet she is not; she is a young, fresh, en- 
thusiastic girl with large blue eyes and a rose- 
leaf skin, and she teaches school and supports 
a widowed mother and two little sisters, and 
sends her younger brother to college, and he 
bullies her, and she writes poems of Lilacs and 
the Sunset,” said her champion, raking over 
the pile of ‘further consideration’ papers. 
“What's the name ?” he asked. 
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‘J. L. Speritt,’ as well as I can make it out 
said the senior. 

“ But where is the poem ?” said his associat 

“Isn’t this it?” asked the editor, looking 
into the waste-basket and picking up a good 
sized MS. rolled together as tightly as pape 
can be rolled. The younger man took it. 

“ Yes, this does look like the same hand. It 
must have fallen into the basket.” 

“Itis written on both sides, and does not ap- 
pear to have any postage enclosed for its re- 
turn. Perhaps that was the reason it was 
thrown there.” 

“ Perhaps,” said the associate. “You were 
evidently wedded to the sour- bread theory. 
You might at least have taken the trouble to 
read it, for the poor young thing will expect an 
apswer anyhow. I wouldn’t be as hard-hearted 
and unsympathetic as you for anything; and 
besides, I have no dorbt the poem is at least 
up to the average.” 

“T do not deny that. 
little of it if you can. 
What is it called ?” 

The champion began: 
is this?” 

“Sour Bread,” suggested his friend. 

“Not at all. ‘To—to—’ ” 

“The Lilac at Sunset.” 

“No. ‘To—My Affinity.’ ” 

“Tnfinity—the Adolescence of Infinity. 
told you that was it.” 

“No; it’s affinity.” 

“Well, that supports the sour-bread theory, 
anyhow. Go ahead.” 

The associate persevered: 


“*Oh, thou who dwellest from me far, 
Through all the lonely, languorous hours 
Thou art to me a shining star 
’ ; . H vara ? 1? 
Mid amaranthine bowers. 


Let’s see. Read a 


I'd sooner try Greek. 


**Ode to— What 


A shade passed over the reader's face as tle 
editor cut his eye around at him, and he fur- 
tively felt to see how many stanzas there were. 

“How many pages are there? What do you 
think we onght to pay for that?” 

“Well, it is not very— But she’s young,” 
said the associate. He let the paper go, and 
it sprang together like a coiled wire. 

“Tt strikes me as quite ‘ very,’” said the ed- 
itor; “but you are the poet’s friend, and you 
can do as you like.” 

“Well,” said the younger, after a pause, “1 
am sincerely sorry for the poor soul, and I'll 
take it. We need not publish it.” 

“Unless we wish to commit literary suicide,” 
said the editor. “All right; but it would bea 
great deal better to write frankly and tell her 
the thing’s rot, and that she’d better darn her 
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children’s stockings and see that the bread is 
sweet.” 

He went back to his work, and the associate 
editor returned to his, writing among his first 
letters one to the authoress of the “Ode to My 
Affinity.” In it he enclosed a check, and said 
as little as he could about the poem, which he 
pitched into a drawer. 

' The incident was forgotten, until the next 
month, when, a few days after the appearance 
of the magazine, the mail brought a letter of 
nineteen pages from the autloress, expressing 
her disappointment that her Ode had not ap- 
peared, and asserting in vigorous language her 
opinion of its superiority to several poems 
which had been published. The last pages of 
the letter were devoted to insinuations as to 
the influence the authors of these poems had 
brought to bear, and its effect upon the editors. 
The associate editor read this letter first, and 
slipped it covertly out of the way, with a side 
look at his senior. He started to write a re- 
ply, stating that magazines were made up 
months before their but he 
thought better of it, and took no notice of the 
letter. During the next month and the next 
came other letters, each longer and more 
upbraiding than the former, the last openly 
declaring the writer’s opinion that only ma- 
licious jealousy or a more dishonest motive 
could instigate such treatment, which 


several issue ; 


she 


characterized as “outrageous” and “ ungen- 


tlemanly.” 

The associate had just read this letter, and 
was seratching his head over it, when the ed- 
itor, looking up, caught his woe-begone ex- 
pression. 

“ What is it—a raking from the intellectual 
starver ?” he asked, maliciously. 

“ Well, yes, that’s just what it is,” said the 
associate. 


DRAWER. 643 

Just at that moment voices were heard in 
the outer oftice—the voice of the young lady 
clerk who had a desk there, and a strange and 
higher voice, which was doing most of the 
speaking. 

“Well, I don’t want to talk to any young 
woman; I did not come here any 
young creature impudent tome. I’ve got five 
children older than you. I want to see the 
editor, and Iam going to.” The next instant 
she bounced into the door,a sharp little arrow- 
faced woman, with a keen thin nose, thin lips, 
and small black beady eyes, above which was a 
fringe of dark hair plastered down as stiff as 
lacquered tin. She carried a black bag in one 
hand and a black fan in the other, which she 
brandished as if it were a weapon. 

“Which is the editor? Or maybe you are 
both the gentlemen !” (with a strong sarcastic 
emphasis on the first syllable). ‘Well, I 
have know what you have done 
with that poem I sent you months ago, and 
which you accepted, and have prevented from 
being published.” She seated herself sharp- 
ly, and threw out her fan with a whir like a 
lasso. 


to have 


come to 


The associate editor, seeing her intention to 
take ‘possession without an invitation, said, 
meekly, “* Madam, will you take a seat?” She 
glared at him witheringly, conveying plainly 
her declaration that she did not need his per- 
mission to do so. 

“Well, what have you done with my poem ?” 
she asked, with cold severity, as Draco might 
have asked of some luckless victim who stood 
a self-confessed thief. 

“Madam, that is the poetry editor,” said 
the chief, with a twinkle in his eve. 

“Ah!” She gavea sharp half-wheel towards 
the associate, and emitted her ejaculation with 
a long expiration, as one might who had, af- 





‘‘ WHICH IS THE EDITOR ?” 
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ter long pursuit, found the object of revenge. 
“Well, I’m glad to find the right person. Aud 
my name is not Speritt, nor Spirit, nor Brandy, 
nor anything like it, though I have no doubt 
you are quite familiar with that last name 
especially. My name is Spinks, Mrs. Spinks, 
and a very good respectable name it is, too, 
even if it is not as good as the one I gave up 
to take it, which was Rowlings, and one of the 
most aristocratic in the country—though no 
doubt you never heard of it, as you mnst be 
giving up all your time to reading the trashy, 
lovesick stuff you publish, which is enough to 
make any one sick who has a grain of the di- 
vine afflatus in her soul—being second-cousin 
once removed to Colonel Spangle, if you ever 
heard of him, as no doubt you are ready enough 
to claim you have, being on the Governor's 
staff for three years, till he took the fever and 
died, leaving one of the biggest fortunes in the 
State, and six children, and a widow, who 
gives herself as many airs as if she wa’n’t old 
Sam Malony’s daughter that kept the bar at 
Twenty-second Street. Well, I want to tell 
you that I know my rights, and I mean to 
have them. If Mr. Spinks had had a grain of 
manhood in him he’d have come down here 
aud had that poem published in the very next 
number of the magazine after you suppressed 
it; but he hasn’t. But I have, and I’ve con- 
sulted a lawyer, aud he says it’s a clear case, 
and I can get damages, and big damages at 
that, 2ud I'm going to too, and he’s one of 
the best lawyers in the country, and a great 
friend of mine. What have you done with 
it?” 

She paused for breath in sheer exhaustion, 
but her eye on the associate editor was equal 
to a highwayman’s pistol: “ Your money or 
your life.” 

The associate editor was speechless; but the 
chief came to his rescue. He said, calmly: 

“Madam, we shall not be able to publish 


PLENTY TO DO. 

He had just returned from a more or less 
fashionable resort where he had left his wife 
and daughters. Meeting one of his friends on 
the street, he exchanged greetings, and cas- 
ually observed that he had that morning got 
back from S——. 

“ How is it up there ?” asked the friend. 

“ First-rate,” was the reply. 

“ Much to do there ?” 

“Not for me; but my wife and daughters 
are kept pretty busy.” 

“What doing? Driving?” 

“Ohl no; dressing for meals.” 


WILLING TO DO HIS BEST. 

Ir has been said that seribblers are not much 
given to enterprise, but certainly the penny- 
a-liner who figures in this story had a good 
business head. A correspondent of a cer- 
tuin New England newspaper having asked, 
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your poem. It was accepted under a mistak: 
and we will return it to you.” 

Her countenance fell. 

“What!” she began; but he was too quick 
for her. He saw his advantage. 

“The poetry editor has it and will return 
to you, and you can keep the money we se: 
you in payment for the time we have had pos 
session of it.” 

She rose. 

“Well, I am glad to get it back on any 
terms. I never wanted to publish it in you 
old magazine anyhow. I never read it, and | 
know no one else who does. I have no doub 
you have already sold it to some other maga- 
zine for ten times the miserable sum you gave 
me for it; and if I were not too much of a lady 
ever to be able to quarrel, I should give you a 
piece of my mind about it; but I never could 
quarrel.” 

“No, madam; your forte is poetry,” said the 
associate editor, mildly, handing her the Ms. 
roll, which he had got from its pigeon-hole. 

“Thauk you, [ don’t want any compliments 
from you, sir,” she said, as she seized the paper 
and, unrolling it, looked over it page by page 
to see if any of it had been abstracted. Then 
she turned to the editor: ““Good-morning, sir. | 
know a gentleman when I see him; and” (turn- 
ing her head, with nose in the air, towards the 
associate) “I know one who is not a gentleman, 
too, when I see him, and if it were not that he 
has acted so gentlemanly to me, I would have 
damages for this outrage if there were any jus- 
tice in the law.” 

She sailed out with her fan clutched in her 
hand. The editor-in-chief, turning to his desk, 
began to murmur, 


“Thou art to me a shining star 
’Mid amaranthine bowers,” 


when the associate said: “I give up. Make it 
Delmonico’s, and name your time and friends.” 


through the correspondence column, ‘“ Where 
can I find a short sketch eutitled The Para- 
gram Family ?” the enterprising youth imme- 
diately tried to answer through he same col- 
umn to this effect: 

“T cannot say where J. B. can find a short 
sketch entitled The Paragram Family, but 
upon receipt of ten dollars I will write a short 
sketch under that title whose excellence I will 
guarantee.” 

A DISCUSSION. 

THE bibliomaniae and the horseman were 
having an animated discussion. 

“Tf you spent your money on horses and not 
on rare books, you would get more out-of-door 
life,” said the horseman. 

“Trne. But books don’t have to be fed or 
exercised. Books don’t have to be shod or 
curried. Books don’t run away aud smash 
me all to bits,” retorted the bibliomaniac. 
“So far, so good,” said the horseman; “ but 
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MODEST. 


He. “ Ah, Miss Dawson, reading my little verses?’ 


Sue. Yes 


mae. “I should awsk you what you thought of them if I were not 


breaks me all up, ye know.’ 


no one ever borrows a horse, forgetting to re- 
turn him.” 

“T never lei.d,” said the bibliomaniac. 

“Well, anyhow you'd be better if you went 
driving occasionally.” 

“T do drive,” put in the bibliomaniac. 

“What? Hired teams?” asked the other, 
scornfully. 

“No,” said the bibliomaniac, softly. 
gains.” 


“ Bar- 


A NARROW ESCAPE. 

“WERE you ever shot in the war, Colonel ?” 
asked the young woman of the warrior, after 
listening to some of his exceedingly blood- 
curdling reminiscences of the late unpleasant- 
ness, 

“Once only. A 
here,” putting 
heart. 


bullet 
his hand 


struck 
directly 


me right 
over his 


so deuced basliful. Flattery 


“Dear me!’ she cried. “ Why didn’t it kill 
you? That is where your heart is.” 

“True,” returned the Colonel, “it is where 
my heart is now, but at the time I was shot, 
fortunately enough, my heart was in my 
mouth.” 

AN IMPOLITE CRITIC, 

THE gallery god in the suburban towns is not 
an over-civil person, as was shown recently in 
the town of C , When an undersized R.- 
meo played to a Juliet with abnormally large 
hands. 

When Romeo had delive red himself of the 
line, 

‘O that I were a glove upon that hand!” 
a piping voice in the gallery, to the dismay of 
the mimic lovers and delight of the andi- 
ence, cried shrilly out: “Ye wouldn’t do. Ye 
wouldn't fit. Yer too small.” 
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A POST-PRANDIAL FAILURE 
A FAMOUS after-dinner speaker had a curi- 
Ile 
had been invited to make one of a half-dozen 
speeches upon a certain oceasion, but cirenm- 
stances over which he had no control prevent- 
ed his arrival at the board until the evening 
was wellnigh at its close. He was called upon 
to wind up the evening’s festivities five min- 
utes after his arrival, and then he got upon 
his feet and made the finest effort of his life. 
Much to his surprise, his best stories fell flat, 
and he was much disappointed thereat. On 
his way home he unbosomed himself to the 
toast-master in this wise: 

“That was an awfully cold crowd to-night. 
They didn’t take my stories well at all. 
Weren't they good stories ?” 

“Yes, they were,” replied the toast-master : 
“but they had already been told by the pre- 
vious speakers.” 


ous experience one evening last spring. 


THE FACETIOUS YOUNG MAN TURNED DOWN. 

HE was a very facetious young man, and he 
was: showing a bright young woman, upon 
whom his affections were lavishing themselves, 
through a chair-factory that was the principal 
and most interesting industry of the town. 
The courteous attendant explained everything 
to them, when the facetious young man, de- 
sirous of showing how facetious he could be 
when he tried, pointing to a cane-bottomed 
chair, asked, 

“And where do you get the holes?” 

“Oh, we buy those from the Indians,” re- 
plied the attendant; and he was much pleased, 
as the facetious young man was not, to hear 
the young woman giggle. 

“Ah, indeed ?” said the funny man, super- 
ciliously. ‘Of what Indians, pray ?” 

“ Diggers,” veplied the attendant, meekly. 


THREE GOOD STROKES. 

AN eminent New York divine, in the course 
of an address at a fraternity dinner recently, 
told this story. Said he: “I met a Brooklyn 
friend of mine a few days ago, and as he ap- 
peared to be feeling in an unusually exuber- 
ant frame of mind, I asked him why. He 
replied that he was happy because he had 
done three good actions the day before. He 
had met a poor woman on the street. The 
woman held a sickly-looking child in her 
arms, and she was weeping. Inquiry showed 
that she was weeping because she was con- 
vineed that her child was dying, and unbap- 
tized. 

“*But, said the Brooklyn man, ‘why do 
you not have the child baptized ?” 

“* Because I have no money, and the fee for 
baptism is one dollar,’ said the woman. 

“Whereupon the good Samaritan handed 
the woman a ten-dollar bill, gave her his 
address so that she could bring back the 
change—which she did return—and went his 
way. 
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“«That is one good action,’ said the Doctor, 
‘Now for the other two.’ 

“*Oh, observed the Brooklyn man, ‘they 
are all three in thatone. First, Lrelieved t)e 
sorrows of a weeping woman; second, I 
sured the child of eternal salvation; 
third— Here he hesitated. 

“*Ves?’ said the Doctor. 
third ?” 

“* Well,’ said the Brooklyn man, ‘the third 
was that I got rid of that vile counterfeit tey- 
dollar bill 1 had been carrying for more than 
a year.” 


as- 


and 


‘What was the 


MR. PETERS OF SCHOHARIE ON HIS DAUGH.- 
TER’S GRADUATION 

My darter’s been through college, an’ I s’pose it’s done 
her good, 

Though what’s the use o’ some things I have never 
understood 

She’s learned to play the organ in a noisy sort of 
way, 

An’ oy no man could whistle if he practised all the 
day. 


She’s learned to dress her pretty hair in fashions 
strange an’ new; 

Some’s Greek, and some is Roman, but no old red- 
white-and-blue 

Plain simple Yankee fashion, with two little finger- 
curls, 

That seems to me so dressy in our next-door neigh- 
bor’s girls. 


She talks a lot about some thing called physiology, 

Which tells her what effect plain meals will have on 
ma and me; 

But as for makin’ biscuits, or a fine old punkin 
pie, 

She seems to think they ain’t worth while, an’ lets 
‘em all go by. 


She knows about a branch she calls the calisthenic 
course, 

That sets her prancin’ round the room just like an 
old lame horse. 

An’ mother says she told her that if she should slip 
an’ fall, 

The folks would think *twas purposely she'd gone an’ 
done it all. 


She practised tumblin’ every day from rules from off 
a chart 

Made up by some professor with a name like Delsy-art; 

But when I ast her how to make a bed, an’ how to 
sew, 

She turned her nose away 'way up, an’ said she didn’t 
know. 


In course this eddication does good work in many 
ways, 

But on the whole I cannot say I truly think it pays 

It takes a sweet an’ simple girl that’s full o° life an’ 
spice, : 

An’ fills her up with notions vain, an’ makes her cold 
as ice. 


It makes her think the dear old home where she was 
born and bred 

Upon the whole ain’t nothin’ more than just a com- 
mon shed. 

It makes her think her brothers fools; an’ as for ma 
an’ me, 

When she’s at home, why then we ain’t, which I don't 
like to see. Joun Kenpunick Banos 
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WHEN HE WAS A BOY. 

“GREAT Scott! Gracious goodness and mer- 
ciful smoke!” exclaimed Mr. Blotterwick, as 
he shook the snow from his hat and overcoat, 
and flung his turned-inside-out umbrella into 
the corner of the hall. “As a storm this is a 
howling success, but I shall not encore it.” 

“Doesn’t it remind you of the time when 
you were a boy ?” chirped Mrs. Blotterwick, as 
she came forward to relieve him of his imped- 
imenta, 

“Slightly,” replied Mr. Blotterwick—“ very 
slightly. When I was a boy, Louisa, we had 
really enjoyable snow-storms; not soppy and 
soggy, but nice hard dry snow that made a 
fellow feel good.” 

“T have often heard you speak of those 
times,” said she, as she preceded him along the 
hall. “How happy you must have been!” 

“T never will see such times again,” he said, 
fervently. “Ah me! gone, alas, to come no 
more! You will excuse me, Louisa, if I become 
sentimental on the subject, but I can’t help it.” 

“Of course not,” said she, sympathizingly. 
“Tam sure— What’s the matter?” 

“That’s just what I was about to ask,” he 
returned. “Why are you burning candles ?” 

“Something the matter with the gas,” she 
explained, “so I bought two candles, tallow 
ones, just like they burned when you were a 
boy. And that suggested to me that perhaps 
you would like to eat your supper in the kiteh- 
en, just like you did when you were a boy.” 

Mr. Blotterwick looked rather hard at his 
wife, but she was humming a tune as she flit- 
ted around the range, so he drew up his chair 
and sat down. 

“ What's the menu ?” he asked, facetiously. 

“An old-time supper, dearest,” she answer- 
ed, fondly. “ Aunt Becky was here this morn- 
ing, and she gave me such a complete descrip- 
tion of your boyhood life, of which you so often 
speak, that I was enabled to prepare this sur- 
prise. Henry, you are going to have one of 
your boyhood’s meals once more.” 

“Indeed!” said Mr. Blotterwick, with a 
smile that betokened some apprehension. 

“VYes,dear. Just think of it! Aunt Becky 
PO: se me how to make the saleratus biscuit, 
and |you can’t imagine how heavy they are; 
not at all like the muffins I make.” 

Mr. Blotterwick sawed one apart with his 
knife and buttered it profusely. ‘ Seems like 
old times,” he said, taking a small bite. 

“The coftee,” said she, pouring out a steam- 
ing dup, “isparchedrye. Aunt Becky told me 
that you used to be just furions because you 
couldn’t have but one enp; but you may have 
all you want now. Here’s the molasses to 
swedten it. Doesn’t it recall your boyhood ?” 

“Yes, it does,” said he, taking a sip and 
coughing violently. ‘ It’s—it’s very hot.” 

“Pour it out in your sancer and blow it,” 
she suggested, “just as you did when you 
were a boy. Oh,I had almost forgotten the 
bacon and onions!” 


“ Bacon!” said Mr. Blotterwick, explosive 
“You know I don’t like bacon.” 

“You did when you were a boy. Aunt 
Becky says you doted on it.” 

* Aunt Becky be ——! _ It isn’t cooked 
enough,” he said, eying the mess with great 
disfavor. 

“Oh yes, it is; but it is the extra fat kind 
that your mother always cooked. Dip your 
biscuit in the fat, as you used to do.” 

“Who says I did?” demanded Mr. Blotter- 
wick, with asperity. 

“Have you forgotten that you did? Yon 
have told me a thousand times how you en- 
joyed those meals, and here you are not eating 
anything. I think it’s a shame,” Mrs. Blotter- 
wick went on, wiping her eyes with her apron 
“Here I have even taken up the carpet so that 
the bare floor would make it seem like your 
boyhood days. But perhaps,” brightening 
up, “you would prefer a salt mackerel. | 
have one here, and I can boil it in a minute.” 

“Thank you. I don’t care for mackere).” 

“Then I'm sure I don’t see what I can do,” 
exclaimed the poor woman, piteously. 

“Do!” exclaimed Mr. Blotterwick, wrath- 
fully. “You ean throw this truck into tl. 
street, madam, and broil me a steak.” 

“But you know, Henry”— 

“And give me a decent cup of Java.” 

“when you were a boy you used to”— 

“Aud some baker’s bread, madam—baker’s 
bread. Do you hear?” he thundered. 

“__like all these things. You have often 
told me 

“Louisa,” he said, fiercely, drawing forth 
his pocket-book, “take a hat, cloak, wrap, ot 
grand-piano, and call it square. I never was 
a boy. Do you understand ?” 

“ Perfectly,” she said, giving him a hug. 
“And now, if you will step into the dining 
room, you'll find a meal that will not in the 
least remind you of the good old days when 
you were a boy and hadn’t sense enough to 
know what was fit to eat.” SIDNEY 


YOUTHFUL VERACITY. 

Ir one can judge from the veracity of the 
small youths who add so much to the pleasures 
of this world, the future years are likely to 
develop more men of the stamp of Ananias 
than of George Washington. 

Two little fellows were recently telling their 
father of certain exercises in drawing they 
were having at school, one of them stating 
that he had that morning drawn a pig upon 
his slate. . 

“ Standing or running ?” asked the father. 

“Standing,” said the boy. 

“Did you ever draw one running so fast 
that by the time your teacher got around to 
look at it he had run off the slate and jumped 
out of the window ?” asked paterfamilias, who 
is a great quizzer. 

“Oh, my, yes!” said the boy, confidently. 
“ Lots o’ times.” 
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BY LAURENCE 


MMVHE “ Distaff Series”! is the quaint name 
| of the latest set of small companionable 
which the press of Harper and 
Brothers has issued so many. Its peculiarity 
is that it belongs wholly, as its title implies, 
to women. It is one more outgrowth of that 
vast “ Discourager of Hesitancy,” the Colum- 
bian Exposition. 
Directors decided that there should bea Wom- 
an’s Building, and called on the var State 
Boards to fill it, the Board of Women Managers 
of this State chose as their share the adorn- 
ment and furnishing of the Library. Possessed 
by an old-fashioned idea that, however splendid 
modern upholstery may be, and however im- 
pressive carving, painting, and gilding, the one 
essential of a library is books, these ladies asked 
a woman’s literary association of this city (the 
Wednesday Afternoon Club) to collect and pre- 
sent to the building the books written during 
the last one hundred and fifty years by women 


books of 


born or resident in the State of New York ; the 
collection, after its brief public life in Chicago, 
to be presented to the State Library at ATbany, 


asa permanent possession. This laborious and 
most difficult work has been admirably dis- 
charged by the club in question; twenty-six 
hundred volumes, some of them of great value 
from rarity and quality, now adorning the 
Woman’s Building. But it was very soon 
seen that books by no means represented the 
industry of women with the pen. A member 
of the State Board of Women Managers, Mrs. 
Frederick P. Bellamy, then devised a series 
of folios showing the vast amount of work 
done by women in newspaper and periodical. 
These folios, some thirty or forty in number, 
topically arranged under the heads of History, 
Fiction, Education, Biography, Music, Criticism, 
Essays, Leaders, The Kindergarten, Early Prose 
and Poetry, Philan?hropy, Lyrics and Sonnets, 
Poems of Places, Poetry of the Domestic Affec- 
' tions, Household Art, Hygiene, Sanitary Papers, 
ete., ete., ete., beautifully type- written by a 
firm of women type-writers, beautifully bound 
in covers designed by women, became an im- 
portant and ornamental part of the State ex- 
hibit at Chieago. And then arose a vew ques- 

' Woman and the Higher Education. Edited by ANNA 
©. Beackerr.— The Literature of Philanthropy. Edited 
by Franers A. Goopate.—ZHarly Prose and Verse. Ea- 
ited by Antoz Morse Earir and Emrny Eviswortu 
Yonp.— The Kindergarten. Edited by Kate Dove ass 
\\1GG1n.—Household Art. Edited by Canpace Wurer- 
«u.—Short Stories. Edited by Constance Cany Har- 


tuson. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00 each. (The 
Distaff Series.) New York: Harper and Brothers. 


When the National Board of 


HUTTON. 


tion. It seemed a pity that work so difficult 
of execution as this had been found should 
have so very little general usefulness. The 
material had been gathered together by win- 
nowing libraries, hunting up*forgotten publi- 
cations, and searching thousands of papers and 
magazines. Each folio had been entrusted to 
a woman of reputation in the field represented 
by its contents,'and the whole had been most 
carefully revised by a woman critic of long ex- 
perience and ripe judgment. It was thought 
that some of the collections should be pub- 
lished, partly that they might be sold at Chi- 
cago as fitting souvenirs, but also because they 
were too good not to be placed within the reach 
of book-bnyers. Under these circumstances, 
Messrs. Harper and Brothers undertook the 
publication of a certain number of these ; and, 
in order that the series might more thoroughly 
represent women’s industry, the mechanical 
part also has been made the work of their com- 
petent hands. Composition, folding, stitching, 
binding, the designing of the cover, whatever 
could be given to women to do, has been thor- 
oughly well done by them; and the result is a 
set of books with which not only the Board of 
Women Managers of the State of New York, 
but their whole sex, may be satisfied. 

It must be remembered that the contents of 
these volumes are not written as prize essays, 
nor are they “spurts” in any sense. They 
represent the slow, sober, every-day toil of 
women who support themselves by the pen, or 
whose ability and whose impulse lead them to 
make literature or journalism their best means 
of expression. The work is always dignified, 
usually able, and often brilliant. It shows in 
a concrete way the enormous revolution in 
public opinion concerning “ writing women ” 
since the day, even, of poor Charles Lamb, who 
thought these unsexed persons not reputable. 
And it shows, also, how much wiser and bet- 
ter balanced a world we shall inhabit when 
women in general have learned to think as 
soberly, and to know as clearly, as the best- 
taught of the other sex. 

The first volume of the “ Distaff Series ” is en- 
titled Woman and the Higher Education. It is 
edited by Miss Anna C. Brackett, than whose 
name none stands higher in the list of eminent 
modern pedagogues. This volume begins with 
an interesting paper addressed in 1819 by Mra. 
Emrfia Hart Willard to the Legislature of New 
York. In this she gives, with moderation 
and force, the reasons why the women of her 
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State shonld have means of education 
above the elementary training then alone open 
to them. She insists that the standard of 
knowledge for the whole commonwealth can- 
not be high when that for women is low ; and 
she warns the law-makers against the mischief 
done by the sons of ignorant and prejudiced 
mothers. The paper of the poet, Mrs. Emma C, 
Embury, written in 1833 for the commencement 
exercises of a girls’ private school in Brooklyn, is 
most noteworthy, perhaps, from the related fact 
that, though a woman of exceptional ability 
and training, she thought it “ streng-minded” 
to read her production to the decorous fathers, 
mothers, and clergymen assembled, and had it 
read for her by a sympathetic friend. The re- 
mainder of the volume is filled with brief es- 
says contributed to the various magazines by 
Mrs. L. G. Runkle, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, 
Professor Maria Mitchell, Professor Lucy M. 
Salmon, and Miss Brackett herself. 

The second “ Distaff,” called The Literature of 
Philanthropy, numbers among its contributors 
Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell, Miss Agnes Bren- 
nan, head of the Bellevue Training School for 
Nurses; Mrs. Spahr, Miss Moore, Dr. Damon, and 
Miss McLean, workers in the college settle- 
ment; Mrs. Quinton aud Mrs. Elaine Goodale 
Eastman, familiar with the Indian question ; 
several veterans of the Anti-Slavery cause; and 
Mrs. Frederick Rhinelander Jones, who writes 
on the Edueation of the Blind It is edited 
and furnished with a valuable introduction by 
Mrs. Frances A. Goodale, of Utica. Volume ILL. 
represents Early Prose and Verse. It is admi- 
rably edited by Mrs. Alice Morse Earle and Mrs. 
Emily Ellsworth Ford, and has a certain pathos 
in its remembrance of the forgotten. Volume 
1V., under the able editing of Mrs. Candace 
Wheeler, whose artistic reputation is national, 
represents that especially feminine interest, 
Hlousehold Art. Number V. is given to the 
Kindergarten, and is edited by that tireless and 
brilliant apostle of Frébel, Mrs. Kate Douglas 
Wiggin: and Number VIL., devoted to Short 
Stories, bears the valuable editorial signature 
of Mrs. Constance Cary Harrison. 

This little Distaff library is perhaps the most 
significant exhibit to be found in the Woman’s 
Building at Chicago, and it is certainly a treas- 
ure for the buyers of books. 


some 


HowEVER law and custom may have op- 
pressed the Distaff side of the race, that side 
has always received its full, if not its fair, rec- 


ognition in fiction. From the novel, the hero- 
ine can no more be spared than the heavy 
father or the villain. Yet, among the many 
causes for rejoicing in the opening of new vo- 
cations for women, one important gain has 
been but scantily acknowledged—namely, the 
benefit this enlargement confers upon the novel- 
ist. In 4A Wasted Crime? Mr. David Christie 
>. 

By Davin Curistie 
(Harper's Franklin 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 


2 A Wasted Crime A Novel. 
Murray 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
Square Library.) 


Murray avails himself of the most drama; 
possibilities. Aforetime, the heroine of F; 
lish fiction found very few paths open to he 
well-conducted feet. When, after a reign ¢ 
fine ladies, with their sensibilities and thei, 
superfinities, Charlotte Bronté’s governess a) 
peared, the portent was hailed with joy, an 
for years her profession was overworked } 
many a story-teller, ill-bestead. Now, sly 
reinforced by the woman-physician, journalist 
type-writer, and, last of all, by the train 
nurse, who plays her part in Mr. Murray 
tale. The book opens with a strong descrip 
tion of a dreary, squalid, stagnant region o1 
partly-deserted clay-pits and coal-mines, wit} 
an adjacent workmen’s hamlet. Here, on a 
dark night, the action of the story begins, thi 
hero, Mr. Robert Audley, losing his way o 
the blasted heath, and the heavy villian, a sur! 
green-grocer, refusing todirect him. A beautiful 
girl, the village school-mistress, sister to th 
ungracious yokel, sets the traveller on his road 
and the flame of her lantern of course pretig 
ures the torch of Hymen. One of the best 
scenes of the story is a fight between the hero 
and the green-grocer, who forbids him to se 
his fair enchantress. In this encounter the i: 
vincible Mr. Audley soundly whips his bullying 
antagonist. Mr. Murray gives less credit 
strength versus skill than does George Eliot i 
the famous quarrel between Arthur Donni 
thorne and Adam Bede. She says, “ In a fight 
between unarmed men the battle is to th 
strong, when the strong is not a blundere: 
But possibly she was not familiar with the 
manly art. In one short month the ardent 
wooer slips upon his Mary’s hand a little dia 
mond half hoop which had once belonged to 
his grandmother, and thenceforth the cours 
of true love runs rough indeed. The aristo- 
cratic father disinherits the disobedient 
By an entirely credible series of events th¢ 
beautiful plebeian wife becomes, in the capac 
ity of a trained nurse, an inmate of her father 
in-law’s household. From this point the stor) 
moves swiftly to its climax. In an earlier age 
young Mr. Audley might have worn the coif 
and whispered the question of Lady Macbeth 
—*And when goes hence?” Even in her 
nurse’s garb she does not lack picturesqueness 
It is perhaps a little hard on the eager reade: 
that the expected crime should come so lat 
and go so soon, as if one should enter Madame 
Tussaud’s Chamber of Horrors at the closing 
hour. But if the moment is brief, it is thrilling. 


son. 


To any volume of political history might be 
appended the sub-title—- Wasted Crimes, so tat- 
uous and so evil seem the deeds of dynastic 
ambition, seen in the retrospect. Mr. Bonner’s 
new epitome, A Child's History of France,’ pos- 
sesses a graphic quality which emphasizes this 


A Child's History of France. By Jonn Bonnet 
Author of * A Child’s History of Greece,” ete. lilus 
trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 00. N« 
York: Harper and Brothers 












nnavailing character of wrong-doing more than 
many more ambitious chronicles. The history 
begins where France, proper, began, when the 
Franks came across the Rhine to conquer Gaul. 
Mr. Bonner gives a vivid picture of those law- 
ess times and tribes, and makes us feel how 
much better is the sober nineteenth century 
than the Age of Romance. Yet, perhaps, he 
does scant justice to those old fighting kings. 
\fter all, Clovis, and Charles the Hammer, and 
Robert the Devil, were heavily handicapped by 
having to rule when the Balance of Power, and 
International Comity, and Conferences, and Ar- 
hitration were yet undreamed of. They used 
for foree that simpler method of adjustment 
implied in entting off their enemies’ heads. 
And if kings and commons did take pleasure 
in incessant brawling and feasting, and drink- 
ing and fighting, what other refuge from bore- 
dom was there, before the invention of clubs 
and theatres, and books and baseball, and bicy- 
cles and soda-fountains, and, above all, of busi- 
ness? Mr. Bonner traces the beginnings of the 
feudal system, its gradual growth, its slow de- 
cay, and final downfall, until, in the time of 
Louis XIV., ics last vestige had disappeared 
from the political world, and the king was su- 
The endless quarrels between the 
popes and the kings, the endless wars with 
neighboring kings, the endless strife of the 
Barons among themselves, are recorded care- 
fully and clearly, with much illuminative de- 
tail. The methods ofthe Inquisition were de- 
vised to terrify a shuddering world, and they 
certainly have that effect in Mr. Bonner’s re- 
cital of them. But he is not garrulous, and he 
mitigates the horror by a bewilderingly rapid 
succession of bloody events. The story of the 
Crusades is fully told, with a clear realization 
of the Wasted lives, and means, and energy in- 
volved in them. But if the kings and their 
armies had stayed at home, theye would inev- 
itably have been even bloodier wars among 
themselves, and a war on foreign soil is better 
for a nation than war within its borders, as a 
war for a religious idea, however mistaken, is 
better than a war for mere acquisition. The 
history is careful and accurate, and is told 
simply enough for a child to understand. Stir- 
ring events follow each other with the fascina- 
tion of fiction, and the voung people who are 
not interested will probably never like history 
at all, and may as well be relegated at once to 
the stupidity of mathematics. The book is 
very attractive, typographically,and has plen- 
ty of the spirit-stirring pictures that always 
appeal to juvenile readers. 


preme, 


AFTER all, no history is so real as that im- 
aginary record of human experience which we 
call the novel; and the accepted novel of 
manners is an irrefutable document. One 
which has discharged the useful oftice of en- 
tertaining a whole generation, and which now 
enters on a new term of service, in a new 
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livery, and with the highest references from 
its late employers, our honored parents, may 
well be received with respect. Gustav Frey- 
tag’s Soll und Haben, known in English as 
Debit and Credit,* is the most popular of German 
novels, while its English vogue is due chiefly, 
perhaps, to what seem its wa-German charac- 
teristics—namely, the presence of humor and 
the absence of sentimentality. Chevalier Bun- 
sen, who first introduced Freytag to the Eng- 
lish-speaking world, considered Debit and Credit 
of great value in its revelation of the relations 
to each other and to the populace of the higher 
and middle classes of society, in the eastern 
provinces of Prussia, where, as elsewhere, 
the rigid lines of caste are being slowly but 
surely relaxed, Though confined within a 
narrow cirele, the events of the story are full 
of interest, and the action of character upon 
character is admirably shown. The important 
personages are middle-class Germans of the 
commercial order, so truly dignified, so thor- 
oughly self-respecting, that their pride of place 
could not stoop to an ennobling of their status 
or an alliance with the nobility, were such a 
thing possible. There is nothing in fiction 
more delightful than the picture of the great 
mercantile house of T. O. Schréter & Co., 
and the cheerful, untlagging devotion to its 
interests of every man employed by its hon- 
ored chief, from Mr, Jordan, the indispens- 
able head of the counting - room, to Sturm, 
chief of the Herculean porters, who moved 
all the weights found impracticable by his 
comrades. Measured by the standards which 
these honest people unwittingly set up, the 
aristocrats of the story appear by no means 
their betters. Yet there is nothing like class 
prejudice or unfair delineation on the part of 
Freytag. An Americanized German is de- 
cidedly the most fascinating acquaintance of- 
fered the reader, though the hero, Anton 
Wohlfart, is a handsome, high-minded, warm- 
hearted fellow, whose good-fortune is amply 
deserved. An incidental sketch of a Polish 
insurrection is exceedingly exciting ; while, on 
the other hand, the level writing of the story is 
never dull. It is a little unfair, perhaps, that 
the only representatives of the vast Jewish 
population of Eastern Prussia should be made 
to represent only differing degrees of meanness 
and brutality. But the need of the artist takes 
precedence of the impulse of the humanitarian. 
It is among the realists that Freytag belongs, 
for he describes most faithfully existing con- 
ditions. His reality is exhibited in his por- 
trayal of the nobility of labor, and the duties 
of property ; of the conflict between the fendal 
system and the industrial and wealthy citizen- 
class. Yet his realism is always lighted by the 
imagination, and touched to poetic issues, No 
cultivated reader can afford not to know Gus- 


4 Debit and Credit. A Novel. From the German of 
Gustav Freytae. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. (Harper's 
Franklin Square Library.) New York: Tarper and 
Brothers 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


tav Freytag through this excellent translation 
of his best novel. 

. IT is pleasant to tind that the most success- 
ful of all Realists has a new book ready for the 
insatiable public; an intimate and homely 
book called My Year in a Log Cabin.® There 
are few readers with minds so exalted that 
they do not enjoy gossiping details concerning 
the Eminent Person, of any walk in life. And 
though we may lift a scornful nose, we are apt 
to turn an eager eye on printed memorabilia. 
But when the Eminent Person himself takes 
us into the chimney-corner and makes us wel- 
come, What a warmth of satisfaction do we not 
feel! If Mr. Howells’s book were not called 
“4 Bit of Autobiography,” we should be sure 
that it was all true. We can see every nook 
and cranny of the cabin in which the lad dwelt 
after he moved away from the Boy’s Town. 
We know all about the living-room, with its 
huge fire-place, where the crane hung and the 
hoe-cake was baked; and we have reconnoi- 
tred the garret where the boys and their father 
slept on beds so hard that the oldest of these 
adventurers used to get up in the night to rest. 
The squared timbers of which the log house 
was built, and its plastered walls, seemed to 
the boys an effete luxury compared with the 
genuine pioneer cabin, where the chinks be- 
tween the rough logs were stuffed with moss 
and clay. The grist-mill was an enchanted 
place, whose powdery recesses it was best to 
penetrate in broad daylight, with some other 
fellows along. In the dark, cobwebby cor- 
ners a ghost might lurk, and surely a shrewd 
Indian, on scalps intent, would find therein the 
very place to hide in. The saw-mill was dif- 
ferent. There everything was cheerful and 
noisy, and if was great fun to see the huge 
logs run through and hear the chattering saw. 
The sons of the book-loving father did not find 
much profit in the lessons of the little district- 
school, and the books they read together in the 
long evenings doubtless formed the literary 
taste of the future novelist. Mr. Howells’s 
charmiug style does not prevent his using the 
language of the Ohio bottoms when need is, as 
when he mentions the “fool-dog” that was 
always bitten by the squirrels. The boy’s 
point of view is never lost sight of, and one 
has only to open the dainty book to imagine 
one’s self a boy on the banks of the Little 
Miami River. 

Iv the sun looks down on a more industrious 
wight than Mr. Howells, it must be Mr. James.* 
But they wear their garlands and singing robes 
witha difference. Mr. Howells is just now the 


’ My Year in a Log Cabin. By Wii.uiam Dean How- 
ELLS. Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents. 
(Harper's Black and White Series.) New York: Har- 
ver and Brothers 

* The Private Life. Including the three stories en- 
titled “The Private Life,” “Lord Beaupré,” and 
“The Visits.” By Henry James. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $100. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


lyrist of pioneer existence. Mr. James, in })j, 
new book of short stories, The Private Lis, 
has betaken himself again to the haunts of t}), 
nobility and gentry. Like “Tommy,” the an 
thor of The Princess Casamassima “ dearly loves 
a lord.” But he loves him not for his ped 
gree or his possessions, but for his artistic ya 
ue in the composition of the picture. Lord 
Mellifont, in The Private Life, may almost \y 
called an allegorical figure. Certainly he is a 
symbolic one. The man has played his part 
so admirably all his days, that his part has al) 
sorbed theman; and even the wife of his bosom 
or, more properly, the lady who shares his tit 
and isthe most unfailing spectator at the daily 
performance—does not know whether he 1 
mains at entity when the curtain is rung down 
and the audience has dispersed. The con 
sciousness that there may be a ghastly Nothing 
where the man of the world, the statesman, thi 
courtier, the gallant, the unrivalled talker, th: 
artist, the critic, the glass of fashion and th« 
mold of form but lately filled the stage, so dis 
mays her fighting soul that her perpetua 
mourning-garb seems to be the expression of 
her inward sense of bereavement at the actual 
loss of the husband who still poses as a real 
person. If this motif of unidentity be delight 
fully handled, the problem of a double identity, 
in the case of the great novelist, Mr. Vawdrey, 
is not less subtly managed. The story is full 
of suggestiveness to the thoughtful reader, and 
its treatment is, as a matter of course, brilliant 
Lord Beaupré is by no means a person who 
inspires questionings, but simply a handsome, 
hearty, stupid, selfish young Englishman, of a 
type which in less skillful hands would be a 
bore. Like most of his compeers he indulges 
a self-satisfaction so stupendous as to extort an 
unwilling admiration from the beholder. Mrs 
Gosselin aud Mary are among the best of the 
many studies of gentlewomen which Mr. James 
has delighted to make. All the stories in this 
new volume are clever ; all have the indescrib- 
able crystalline clearness which the author im- 
parts to his work; some of them are equal to 
the finest of their predecessors. Not one of them 
is exciting or adventurous, or of that coarse 
ness of fibre which is commonly called virile. 
In the old ante-war days, a fanious Boston law- 
yer, wearied with the prophetic warnings of 
Garrison and Phillips and the pulpit eloquence 
of Parker, devoutly thanked God that there 
was still one church in Boston where he could 
go without having his conscience disturbed ! 
A not less cheerful confidence possesses the 
reader who seeks the assuagement of Henry 
James. He is a sure refuge in time of trouble 
from Problems of Poverty, and Socialistic 
Questions, and all the disturbing interrogations 
which the daily newspaper and the daily walk 
and conversation present. He has an artistic 
reticence which is admirable ; he has habits of 
observation and thought which are unerring ; 
he has a brillianey of method which is almost 
dazzling, and he has an unusual cleverness. 
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era The Washing of the Feet 


KOE em, gets to be a weighty matter, in these 
ee f 7 “days when colored stockings will 

a nage / : 5 

ff i she d their colors. Pearline does this 


| 
2 
‘ 


\\\ y <4 work beautifully. 
\ \ 7 It’s not only thoroughly effective, 
RY \ but it’s healthy. Doctors recommend 
‘ — —. ~_.  Pearline as a soak 
ee ene ) for rheumatism. 
——=— \ / Wo roe ) Try it in the bath. 


\ ) will give you a 
| thw new idea of cleanli- 
ee / ness. Bathing with 
‘= / Pearline is a perfect 
“ \uxury. 

Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, 


“*this is as good as"’ or ‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S 
FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, if your grocer sends 
432 JAMES PYLE, New York 


you an cw be honest—send it back. 
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Fine Bedding, Spring Beds, 
-| Brass and Iron Bedsteads, 
| Down Quilts, Cushions, ete. 





UPHOLSTERED BOX COUCH. 


This affords a convenient place for the storage of Ladies 


e size, ay ft. 6 inches, supplied with best steel springs CHAS. P. ROGERS & CO., 


and upholstered with hair or cotton to suit purchaser 


, | Mustrated Catalogue free if you mention Harper's Ja 


Illustrated and descriptive catalogue free, if you mention Har- 
per'a whan writing. a 264 and 266 Sixth Avenue, Cor. 17th St., 
FRANK A. HALL, 
Manufacturer and Importer of Brass and Iron Bedsteads, NEW YORK. 
221 Canal St., New York City. Sole Agents for Fisher Brown Co., Birmingham. |! 
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Warranted Seven Years. 


Most people buy one piano only in a lifetime. They have no experi 
ence to guide them in making a selection, and are more apt to get : 
poor than a good instrument, because the former are more in number 
and always cheaper than the latter. Why not buy a piano whose ex- 
celience is guaranteed? Inasmuch as the first few years are the most 


critical period in the life of a piano, the warrant given 


GvERETT 


is practically equivalent to an unlimited guarantee. It is warranted 
for seven ycars. 

If not for sale by your 

local dealer, address 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI 


Cut out this page—preserve it—exchange it at The Everett ‘ 
Co.’s booth, Section I, Manufactures and Liberal Arts 
Ruilding, for a copy of “ World’s Fair Musical Souvenir.” 


HICAGO, LLLS. 
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BY J. P. 


THEN in 1774 Philip Livingstone, signer 
\ of the Declaration of Independence, 
- ent to the first colonial Congress at Phil- 
, nhia, he left his store, situated in the New 
Dock, near the Ferry stairs, where, from the 
advertisements of that day we find he had for 
sale. “Irish linens, black and blue peelong, 
edles and tea- 
kettles, breeches 
and spermaceti 
candles, pork and 
knee - buckles, 
‘ombs and Bohea 
thim- 
bles, and a cargo 
of choice Tene- 
riffe wine, just im- 
ported. 

The New York 
of that period, 
while it gave 
promise of ulti- 
mate development 
into a town -of 
goodly size, and, 
in a humble way, 
was known to a 
few of the more 
brilliant European 
geographers, did 
not presage a 
coming city of 
two million inhab- 
itants., 

Even fifteen 
years later Will- 
iam Street was 
the fashionable 
shopping thor- 
oughfare, where 
now a lady, unless 
she be a fair type- 
writer, 1S a rara 


tea, brass 


avis 

And while the 
foundations were 
being laid for the 
fortunes of many of our present millionnaires, 
the surroundings gave no hint of the sumpt- 
uous elegance with which commerce is now 
conducted. 

Mr. Felix Oldboy repeats an amusing story 
told to him by Jehiel Post, of a country mer- 
chant holding a note on a firm on William 
Street, who decided to pay them a cautionary 

sit,and found their office and store so bare 
29 
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and comfortless that he became alarmed for 
their solvency and timidly asked them to dis- 
count the note. The firm were indignant, at 
which the man, more certain than ever that 
his fears were well grounded, offered to take 
off “ ten, aye, twenty per cent. for cash.” This 
they accepted with alacrity, and handing over 
' the money asked 
for an explana- 
tion. Their amuse- 
ment on learning 
his reason was un- 
bounded. They 
sent one of their 
round to 
their banker’s with 
the doubting mer- 
chant, where he 
was informed that 
they would honor 
the firm’s check 
for $50,000 any 
day. 

The growth of 
the city was grad- 
ual. Weread that 
in 1809, when un- 
der the road act 
of 1807, certain 
streets and parks 
were laid out, in- 
cluding the pres- 
ent Madison 
Square, the com- 
missioners, Gou- 
verneur Morris, 
Simeon De Witt, 
and John Ruther- 
ford, in their re- 
port to Mayor 
Clinton, added 
this paragraph : 
“It may be a 
subject for mer- 
riment that the 
commissioners 
have provided for 
a greater population than is gathered at any 
spot this side of China. They have, in this 
respect, been governed by. the shape of the 
ground. It is not improbable that consider- 
able numbers may be collected at Harlem 
before the high hills to the southward of it 
shall be built upon as a city; and tt is im- 
probable that for centuries to come the grounds 
north of Harlem flat will be covered with 
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FUR DEPARTMENTS. 


To have come short of the extent 
laid out might therefore have defeated just 
expectations, and to have gone further might 
have furnished material to the pernicious 
spirit of speculation.” 

One need not be beyond the prime of life 
to remember when Canal Street and the con- 
tiguous parts of Broadway represented the 
heart of the shopping district, and when 


houses. 


Twenty-third Street was devoted entirely to 


the mansions of wealthy residents. Recent 
demolitions have all but completed the ex- 
termination of these residences. No. 49, the 
“ Schermerhorn mansion,” is one of the 
of its race, dwarfed into insignificance by the 
business houses which have sprung up on the 
ruins of its grand old neighbors. 

The first to invade these then quiet pre- 
cincts were Stern Brothers, who in 1878 re- 
moved their store from Sixth Avenue, and built 
an imposing structure extending from Nos. 32 
to 36 West Twenty-third Street, and including 
No. 23 West Twenty-second Street. 

The position was considered by outsiders 
to be so far from the shopping centre that a 
fiasco was predicted. Now, when after re- 
peated enlargements they have a seven-storied 
building, unsurpassed for luxurious appoint- 
ments, which covers the ground formerly oc- 
cupied by separate buildings from Nos. 32 to 
46 West Twenty-third Street, and from Nos. 
23 to 35 West Twenty-second Street, with a 
floor space of 285,000 square feet, one can 
only wonder at their keenness of foresight. 

Contrasted with the bygone store of Philip 
Livingstone, nothing could so emphasize the 
vast strides made by New York as a commer- 
cial centre than a brief sketch of this latest 
addition to uptown improvements. 

The exterior of the building requires no 
description, as it is one of the sights in a 
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last 


city abounding in wonders. In spite of its 

huge proportions, it is singularly airy and 

graceful, an effect which is heightened by jts 
snowy whiteness. 

At the entrance the elegance and lavish 
beauty of the wide vestibule attracts attention, 
with its mosaic floor, rosewood doors, and pan- 
elled ceiling, the latter studded with a 
three electric lights. On either side stretch 
twelve large windows, each glazed with a sin- 
gle sheet of the finest French plate. 

The great area of the ground floor is un- 
broken by divisions, save the long lines of ele- 
gant counters and fluted columns. “ On this 
floor,” said a lady of our acquaintance, “ you 
will find everything you want, and for th rest 
take the elevator.” That was only a woman’s 
attempt atepigram. Anyway, here is an un- 
equalled assortment of goods, so admirably 

arranged that shopping becomes a_ pleasure 
A Hottentot could supply her first need at th 
handkerchief counter which greets the visitor 
at the entrance, and after making a tour of 
the store, exit as a fin-de-siecle lady of fashion. 

Here, among other departments, each worthy 
of a special article, may be mentioned silks, 
dress goods, laces, and passementeries, in which 
may constantly be found a complete assort- 
ment of the latest and choicest novelties of th 
European markets. 

The centre of the flooded with 
light by means of a_ superb glass dome, 
to which a fairy-like effect is given after 
dark by rows of incandescent lamps which 
follow its graceful lines. 

Under this is the glove department, noted as 
being the only depot in the city for the famous 
Alexandre glove, also the “ Lupin,” which 
stands pre-eminent among the cheaper makes. 

In the white-goods department is an 
especially attractive display of damasks 


store is 


LACES AND PASSEMENTERIES. 








HARPE 
lank- 


i ind ker- 
laces, 

all the 
acces- 

:of wom- 
oilet, in- 

o fans, 

vy, leath- 
ticles,and 
fumery, 
to be 
in lav- 
ish profusion. 
The gentle- 
men are not 
forgotten, the 
department 
devoted to 
their furnish- 


ings being as 


found 


‘omplete as 
any store in 
the city. 

The second floor, easily 
of the seven elegant 
develops new wonders, of which the millinery 
department is the gem, though all are re- 
markable. It is fitted throughout in ma- 
Show - cases, backed by mirrors 
= lighted from above by electric lamps, are 

led with all the latest styles of hats and bon- 
nets from Paris, while those of home manufi ict- 
ure rival them in beauty. 

Not less inte resting are the many other de- 
partments, each a complete store in itself, to 
supply which the leading markets of the world 
are ransacked. Among them may be men- 
tioned those devoted to ready-made costumes 


reached by 
passenger 
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elevators, 
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DRESSMAKING PARLORS. 


and cloaks, for which this firm have achieved 
a national reputation. 
The “ Classique ” manufactured ex- 


pressly for this house, is one of the many in- 


corset, 


stances of careful selection in the corset de- 
partment, adjoining which is an exhaustless 
stock of ladies’ and misses’ while 
no outfitters in America or Europe can surpass 
the supply of boys’ and girls’ clothing. 

A large space on the third floor is allotted to up- 
holstery, including tapestries, lace curtains, art 
embroideries, and china silks in endless variety. 

The bric-a-brac department is rich in 
choice specimens of Sevres, Crown Derby, 
Doulton, Coalport, Vienna, and Royal Bonn 

wares, the most ex- 
quisite examples of Russian enamel on 
silver ever exhibited in this city. 

Here also are the dressmaking par- 
lors, where the latest productions of the 
leading European modistes are exhib- 
ited. Orders are taken for costumes in 
accordance with ti.cse models, or, if left 
to the designers of the firm, adaptations 
or original effects are produced equal 
to, if not surpassing, those imported, 

Adjoining the bric-a-brac depart- 
ment are the Ladies’ Parlor and retir- 
ing rooms, which for convenience and 
elegance have probably never been 
equalled. The parlor is decorated in 
the Empire style, the woodwork be- 
ing of solid mahogany handsomely 
carved, while the ceiling, tapestry, and 
decorations are in_ strict harmony. 
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Fully $15,000 was expended in the fitting up 
of this room alone. 

The extensive counting-rooms and private 
offices of the members of the firm occupy the 
rear of this floor. 

On the fourth floor is the mail-order de- 
partment, where out-of-town orders receive the 
attention of a staff of ladies, who, in the exe- 
cution of commissions, exercise the greatest 
care in the selection of goods from the many 
departments, thus insuring to their patrons 
complete satisfaction. From this department 
are annually mailed 100,000 copies of their 
large and handsomely illustrated catalogue, 
which is furnished gratuitously on application. 

The manufacturing departments on this floor 
are the millinery underwear, ladies’ suits,cloaks, 
and fur goods, each on a large scale, yet so 
complete in detail that nothing is lacking to 


From the seventh floor a magnificent b 
eye view of the city and the distant harbor jg 
obtained. 

The interest of the visitor culminates 
viewing the multitudinous wonders contained 
in the basement. Here, under the sidewa 
are four large dynamos, which supply the t! 
thousand electric lights scattered throug 
the building and run hundreds of machines 
the manufacturing departments. These dyna 
mos are worked by two engines of 600 horse 
power, which also operate the seven passenge: 
and five freight elevators. 

Messrs, Stern Brothers were the first 
troduce the pneumatic cash service system, 
and now have the largest plant in this country, 
constantly employing one hundred and fort 
two tubes, which communicate with every sa 
department. Delay in making change—a vs 

uable consid 
eration 
customers—is 
thus  avoid- 
ed. 

The de 
ery de pat t 
ment 1s 
most col! 
plete and pel 
fectly Syste! 
atized 
America, sit 
ty - five wag 


Ny 


ons and mor! 
than one hun- 
dred horses 
bein gf 

stantly em. 
ployed in th 


MILLINERY DEPARTMENT. delivery 


insure the best results. Vast store-rooms and 
extensive offices occupy the remaining space. 

The chief point of interest on the fifth floor 
is the receiving department, where new goods 
are unpacked and examined. From its magni- 
tude one is enabled to grasp more nearly an 
idea of the proportions of the business trans- 
acted. So admirable is the system adopted 
that everything moves with the regularity of 
clockwork, and mistakes are almost unknown, 

Here are a score of immense store-rooms 
piled high with goods to replenish the various 
departments as rapidly as they become ex- 
hausted, and rooms in which the buyers of the 
house examine samples submitted by the rep- 
resentatives of manufacturers and jobbers. 

The upholstery manufacturing department 
and engraving and printing offices occupy the 
sixth floor. 
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goods withit 
a radius of twenty miles of New York. 

This enormous business gives constant em- 
ployment to a staff of twelve hundred met 
and nine hundred women. The accommoda 
tions and conveniences for their comfort ar 
exceptional. In addition to lavatories fitted 
with every modern improvement and perfect 
sanitary arrangements, are scores of cloak 
rooms, three large lunch-rooms where tea and 
coffee are furnished, and a hospital-room fo! 
cases of sudden illness or accident. 

The Paris office of this house is at 54 Ru 
d’Hauteville, under the charge of a capal 
and experienced manager. Buyers represen! 
ing every department make semi-annual trips 
to Europe. It may be mentioned in passing 
that there are so many of these attachés that 
several are abroad at all times of the yeat. 
Other offices are at London, Berlin, and Vienna 
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